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STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES OF 
APPROPRIATIONS. 

Ill accordance with the provisions of Chapter 3870, 
Laws of Florida. Acts or the Legislature. 1909, I here- 
with submit the following detailed report or the expendi 
tures of funds appropriated for the different divisions 
of the Department of Agriculture for 1915 and 1916. 

POSTAGE. 

1915. 
Jan. 1 — By appropriation for firs! 

six months months, 1915. . ? 500.00 
Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward 5 -°2 



.Ian.. 1 — To total of appropriation 
and amount brought for- 
ward 505.02 

Jan. 1— To postal bill for Decem- 
ber, 1914 * 1*U3 

Jan. 29— To postal bill for January. 

1915 65.10 

Feb. 27— To postal bill 75.37 

Apr. 3— To postal bill 157.91 

May 1— To postal hill for April... 117.44 



-V 



Total * 503.95 

Balance carried forward.. 1.07 

EXPKEKK AND TELEGRAMS. 

Jan. 1 — By appropriation for first 

six months •" 350.00 

2— Ar. 



Jaii. 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward f 386.46 

Jan. 4 — To So. Express Co., 30.51 

Jan. 4— To W. U. Tel, Co 9.19 

Jan. 12— To freight and drayage...' 6.31 

Jan. 22 — To freight and drayage. . ..' 4.23 

Feb. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co 11.23 

Feb. 2— To So. Express Co 35.90 

Feb. 22— Freight and drayage 1.39 

Mar. 1— To Bo. Express Co 30.93 

Mar. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co.. \ 10.05 

Apr. 2 — So. Express Co 28.11 

Apr. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co 17.23 

Apr. 5— To freight and drayage. . . 3.11 

May 4— To W. U. Tel. Co 5.44 

May 4— So. Express Co 18.83 

May 4 — Freight and drayage 1.52 

May 14 — Freight and drayage 1.13 

June 2 — To So. Express Co 15.21 

June 3— To W. TJ. Tel. Co 8.31 

June 16 — To freight and drayage. . . 1.38 

June 17— To freight and drayage... 1.84 

Total $ 242.10 $ 736.46 

Balance carried forward. $ 494.36 

PRINTING STAMPS FOR FERTILIZER AND 
STOCK FEED. 
1915. 
Jan. 1 — By appropriation tor first 

months. 1915 f 1,000.00 

Jan. 1 — To amount brought for- 
ward 259.91 

Jan. 1— To Falconer Co $ 300.00 

Mar. 1— To Falconer Co 120.00 

Mar. 6— To Falconer Co 65.00 

Apr. 5 — To Falconer Co 210.00 
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Apr. 5 — To Falconer Co 48.75 

May 4— To 300,000 pink stamps. . . 90.00 

May 4— To 350,000 green stamps. . . 105.00 
June 29— To 500,000 pink stamps, 

feed liO.OO 



Total $1,088.75 $1,259.51 

Balance carried forward . $ 170.76 

TRAVELING AND OTHHER CONTINGENT EX 

PEN8ES, COMMISSIONER OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

1915. 

Jan. 1 — By appropriation for first 

six months, 1915 f 200.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for 

ward 422.49 

Feb. 2 — To trip on official business 

to Jax. and return ? 10.40 

Feb. 12— Trip to Moultrie, Ga., and 

return 6.72 

Feb. 18— Trip to Pensacola and re- 
turn 17.65 

Mar. 8— Trip to Jacksonville and re- 
turn 16.60 

Mar. 27— Trip to St. Petersburg and 

return 20.97 

Apr. S— Trip to Everglades and re- 
turn 37.90 

June 22 — Trip to Havana and New 

Bethel and return 3.05 

June 29— Trip to Madison Co. and re- 
turn 4.17 

Total $ 117.46 $ 622.49 

Balance carried forward . . 505.03 



PRINTING. QUARTERLY BULLETINS. 

1915. 
Jau. 1 — By appropriation for first 

six hionths, 1915 $1,500.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought forward 405.99 

Mar. 15— To T. J. Appleyard 9 19.50 

Mar. 15— To T. J. Appleyard 36.00 f 

Apr. a— To T. J. Apple.vard 42.00 

May 4— To T. J. Apple.vard • 10.15-' • 

May 4— To T. J. Appleyard 31.50 

May .4— To T. J Appleyard 16.50 

May 25— To T. .1. Appleyard 1,072.20 



Total . . 91,227.85 91,905=99 

Balance carried forward . . 678.14 

STATIONERY AND OTHER CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES. 
1915. 

Jan. 1 — By appropriation for first 

six months, 1915 f 450.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought forward 36.45 

Jan. 4 — To L. C. Smith Uro., Type- 
writer co 9 93.15 

Jan. 4— To Geo. D. Barnard & Co.. . 11.00 

Jan. 4 — To H. R. Kaufman '. 1.25 

Jan. 4— To Board of Public Works. 

Tallahassee 1.40 

Jan. 4 — To Remington Typewriter 

Co 3.50 

Jan. 16 — To expense of transcript in 
case of E. E. Freeman, Sal- 
vador Ybor, S. F. Good 
rich 3.00 

Jan. 29— To Walker Evans & Cogs 

well 103.74 
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Jan. 29 — To Columbia Office Supply 

Co '. 25.70 

Jan. 29— To J. F. Hill 2.15 

Jan. 30 — To Postage 194.80 

Feb. 3 — To Sub. to American Food 

Journal 1.00 

Feb. 4— To Sub to Country Gentle- 
men 1.50 

Mar. 26— To Bert Bassage, 2 Yale 

Ny» u» 

Mar. 26— To Columbia Office Supply 

Co 5.08 

Mar. 26 — To Remington Typewriter 

Co 1.70 

Mar. 26— To I). R. Cox Furniture 

Co 1.65 

Mar. 26— To Frederick Disinfectant 

Co 10.10 

Apr. 2— To J. F. Hill 2.25 

Apr. 2— To T. J. Appleyard 2.75 

May 5— To T. J. Appleyard 2.00 

May 5— To J. F. Hill 2.65 



Total $ 471.43 if 486.45 

Balance carried forward 15.02 

POSTAGE. 

July 1 — By appropriation for last 

six months, 1915 f 900.00 

July 1— To balance brought for- 

wai- d 1.07 

July 7— To postage $ 37.07 

Aug. 2— To postage 266.34 

Sept. 2»— To postage * 101.73 

Sgpt. 30— To postage 43.05 
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Nov. 3— To postage 3.83 

Dec. 1— To postage 112.94 

k 

Total * 564.96 $ 901.07 

Balance carried forward.. 336.11 

EXPRESS AND TELEGRAMS. 

1915. 

July 1 — By appropriation for last 

six months, 1915 $ 350.00 

July 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward 494.36 

July 7— To W. I'. Tel. Co $ 13.43 

July 7— To So. Express Co 12.87 

Aug. 2— To So. Express Co 15.18 

Aug. 6— To \Y. U. Tel. Co.. ...... . 14.05 

Sept 2— To So. Express Co 10.44 

Sept. 2— To W. V. Tel. Co 3.35 

( t, , j_To So. Express Co 18.50 

Oct. 5— To W. U. Tel. Co 9.01 

Nov. 2 — To So. Express Co 22.53 

Nov. 3— To W. C. Tel. Co 2.96 

Dec. 1— To So. Express Co 26.13 

Dec. 2— To W. U. Tel Co 4.04 

Dec. 15 — To under charge .42 

Total f 152.91 $ 844.36 

Balance carried forward. $ 691.46 

VRINTING STAMPS FOR FERTILIZER AND STOCK 

FEED. 

1915. 
July 1 — By appropriation for Jasi 

six months, 1915 f 1,000.00 

July 1 — To balance brought forward 170.76 



I 

Aug. 12— To the Falconer Co * 150.00 

Nov. 24 — To the Falconer Co 303.94 

Dec. 15 — To the Falconer Co 152.61 

Tot "' * 606.55 $1,170.76 

Balance 564.21 

TRAVELING AND OTHER CONTINGENT BXj 

PENSES, COMM188IONEB OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

1915. 

July 1 — By appropriation for last 

months, 1915 $ 200.0(1 

July 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward 505.03 

July 16— Trip to Liberty, Franklin 
& Calhoun Co. and re- 
turn f 14.78 

July 30— Trip to Cbipley & Mari 

anna and return 8.03 

July 30— Trip to Live Oak and re- 
turn 4.58 

Aug. 6 — Trip to Jacksonville and 

return 23.65 

Aug. 19 — Trip to Marianna and re- 
turn 9.45 

Sept. 4— Trip to Marianna and re- 
turn v . .... JM 

Sept. 18— Trip to State Prison Farm ♦ 
and Jacksonville and re- 
turn ' 19.X0 

Oct. 18— Trip to Palatka and re- 
turn 29.10 

Oct. 22— Trip to Holmes Co., and re 

turn 12.92 
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Oct. 28— Trip to Bonifay and re- 
turn 9.90 

Nov. 13 — Trip to Pensncola and re- 
turn 28.99 

Nov. 13 — Trip to Jacksonville and 

return 0.51 

Nov. 30 — Trip to Ocala and return.. 43.32 

Dec. 7 — Trip to Insane Asylum and 

. return 2.97 

Total $ 220.60 $ 705.03 

Balance carried forward . $ 484.43 

PRINTING QUARTERLY BULLETINS. 

1915. 
•luly 1 — By appropriation for last 

six months. 1915 $1,500.00 

July 1 — To balance brought for 

ward 078.14 

.luly 7— To T. J. Appleyard f 24.00 

Aug. 2— To T. J. Appleyard 45.75 

Aug. 13— To T. J. Appleyard 63526 

Total $ 705.00 $2,178.14 

Balance carried forward. . 1,473.14 

STATIONERY AND OTHER CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES. 

191^. 
•Inly I — By appropriation for la«t 

six months, 1915 $ 500.00 

July 1 — To balance brought forward » 15.02 

July 7— To Geo. D. Barnard $ 10.70 

July 7— To Walker Evans & Gog* 

well 12.71 



\ 



1.70 

3.50 
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j„lj 7_To Remington Typewriter 

Co 

j u ly _To Underwood Typewriter 

Co 

Julv 7— To Columbus Office Supply 

Co. »J» 

July 7— To T. J. Appleyard lr >° 

July 7— To J. F.'Hill •"» & 

July 71— To Cox Furniture Co 1 .98 

.July 23 — To the Florida Grower ... L80 
July 23— To Board of Public Works. 

Tallahassee 37.00 

Aug. 2— To H. K. Kaufman 30 

Aug. 2 — To Walker Evans & Cogs- 
well .: '-•-" 

Aug. 2— To Underwood Typewriter 

Co *-80 

Aug. 2 — To Frederick Disinfectant 

Co *•«• 

Aug. ,6— To Cox Furniture Co 3.30 

Aug. 6— To T. J. Appleyard m 

Aug. 6— To J. F. Hill "' 4 "' 

Aug. 11— To Freight and Drayage . . 1 .62 

Aug. 30— To Freight and Drayage . - 2.82 
Sept. 3— To Board of Public Works. 

Tallahassee - 50 

Sept. 2— To W. L. Marshall 10.00 

Sept. 2— To Columbus Office Supply 

Co 2#* 

Sept. 2— To Union School Furnish 

ing Co SO-W 

Sept. 11— W. S. Cathcart tJ - ,, ° 

Sept. 14— To Bert Bassage I- 50 

Sept. 17 — To Richard Brothers 41-30 

Sept. 21— To Walker Evans and Cogs- 
well 38-M 
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Sept. 21— To Board of Public Works, 

Tallahassee 2.60 

Sept. 27— To Freight and Drayage . . 7.22 

Oct. 2— To H. R. Kaufman 1.85 

Oct. 14— To Hub. 1 year Journal Ass, 

Q. A. Chemists 4.00 

Oct. 23f-To Freight and Drayage . . 1.00 

Oct. 23— To 2 electric light brackets ' 12.00 

Nov. 2— To Board of Public Works. 

Tallahassee 2.15 

Nov. :{— To H. N. Sweeting 5.00 

Nov. 3— To T. J. Appleyard 1.45 

Nov. .{— To Walker Evans and Cogs- 

wen 13.25 

Nov. 11— To Dan Allen, freightand 

drayage 1.00 

Nov. 11— To Mrs. Consonier 1.00 

Nov. 1G— To 2 years Sub., Manufac- 
turers Record ' 6.00 

Nov. 24— To Geo. Barnard & Co 100.00 

Dec. 2— To H. R. Kaufman 1.15 

Dec. 2— To Geo. I). Barnard & Co.. . 2.33 
Dec. 2— To D. R. Cox Furniture 

Co 1.65 

Dec. 71— To Dan Allen, Drayage ... 75 
Dec. 8— To Remington Typewriter 

00 67.20 

Total f 514.91 f 515.02 

Balance carried forward . . .21 

POSTAGE. 
1916. 
Jan. 1— By appropriation for 1916 $1,800.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 

ward H36.ll 
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Jan. 4— To postal bill f 299.06 

Feb. 1— To postal bill 102.06 

Mar. 2— To postal bill 22.57 

Apr. 3— To postal bill 111.32 

May 1— To postal bill 106.25 

July 1— To postal bill 46.30 

July 28— To postal bill 257.96 

Sept. 1— To postal bill 42.83 

Sept. 2— To postal bill -14.15 

Sept. 9— To postal bill 30.52 

Sept. 25— To postal bill 90.00 

Nov. a— To postal bill 25.50 

Nov. 22— To postal bill 91.00 

Dec. 19— To postal bill '. 30.50 

Dec. 21— To postal bill 16.00 

Total fl,296.03 f 2,136.11 

Balance carried forward. f 840.08 



EXPRESS AND TELEGRAMS. 
1916. 
Jan. 1 — By appropriation for the 

year, 1916 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward 

Jan. 4— To W. U. Tel. Co I 11.60 

Jan. 4— To So. Express Co 25.80 

Jan. 13 — To freight and drayage 2.39 

Feb. 1— To So. Express Co 29JW 

Feb. 3 — To W. U. Tel Co 10.11 

Feb. 16— To drayage 50 

Mar. 1— To So. Express'Co 27.90 

Mar. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co 10.09 

Apr. 3— To So. Express Co 20.72 

Apr. 3— To W. U. Tel. Co 10.13 

May 1— To So. Express Co 9.97 

May 2— To W. T7. Tel. Co 12.80 



| 700.00 



691.46 
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May 8 — To drayage 50 

June 3— To So. Express Co 16.82 

June 3— To W. U. Tel. Co 13.57 

June 19 — To Freight and drayage .. 31.17 

June 24 — To freight and drayage ... 8.08 

June 27 — To freight and drayage .... 1.10 

July lj— To freight and drayage . . . 4.21 

July 4— To So. Express Co 16.11 

July 4— To W. U. Tel. Co 21.90 

July 20— To drayage .50 

Aug. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co 27.09 

Aug. 2— To So. Express Co 57.25 

Sept. 1— To So. Express Co 18.26 

Sept. 1— To W. U. Tel Co B.0B 

Sept. 15 — To freight and drayage . . . 7.18 

( ><■(. .!— To So. Express Co 23.48 

Oct. A— To W. U. Tel. Co 14.17 

Nov. 2— To So. Express Co 26.57 

Nov. 8— To freight and drayage . . . 8.66 

Nov. 8— To W. U. Tel. Co 11.24 

Dec. 2— To Dan Allen 1.00 

Dec. 2— To W. U. Tel. Co 2.21 

Dec. 2 — To So. Express Co 4.1.76 



Total f 539.10 $1,391.45 

Balance carried forward . . 852.35 



PRINTING STAMPS FOR FERTILIZER AND 
STOCK FEED. 

1916. 

Jan., I — By appropriation for the 

year 1916 $2,000.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 

word 564.21 

Jan. 29— To 500 M. stamp* $ 177.80 
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Feb. 16— To 500 M. stamps iw 177.80 

Mar. 28— To 500 M. stamps 152.65 

May 10— To Falconer Co .••.... 152.18 

June 17— To Falconer Co 104.33 

July 24— Ta Falconer Co ; . . 48.00 

July 24— To Falconer Co -...■ 32.76 

July 24 — To Falconer Co ... 121.27 ----- 

Sept. 2— To Falconer Co 121.91 

Oct. 7— To Falconer Co 122.42 

Nov. 3— To Falconer Co. ......... 30.00 

Dec. 4— To Falconer Co 395.72 

Total •.-.-.. .$1,636.79 S2.5C4.2l 

To balance carried for- 
ward * 927.42 

j 
TRAVELING AND OTHER., CONTINGENT EX 
PENSES, COMMISSIONER OF 
AGRICULTURE. 

1916. 

Jan. 1 — By appropriation for the 

year 1916 f 400.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward 484.43 

Jan. 24 — Trip to Gainesville and re- 
turn $ 14.27 

Feb. 5— Trip to Baker & Okaloosa ~ 

Co. and return : . . . 15.23 

Feb. 11 — Trip to Tampa and return. 34.13 

Feb. 26— Trip to Orlando. Bushnell. 
Welwter. Bartow. Tampa. 
Lakeland, Mayo. and 
Perry and return 60.22 

Mar. 9 — Trip to Apalachicola and 

return 4.93 



■ 
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Mar. 9 — Trip to DeFuniak Springs 

ami return 12.62 

Mar. 28 — Trip to St. Augustine and 

return 16.40 

Aug. 14 — Trip to Cedar Key and re- 
turn 18.91. 

May 26 — Trip to Panama City and 

Chipley and return 16.90 

June 10 — Tripe to Chattakoochee, 
Jackson Bluff and Chipley 
and return 13.53 

June 22 — Trip to Quincy and return. 3.00 

July 8 — Trip to Moultrie, Ga., and 

return 12.70 

July 24— Trip to Perry and return. . 8.01 

July 29 — Trip to Jacksonvelle, Pen- 
sacola, Madison and re- 
turn 40.9t 

Aug. 5— Trip to Gainesville and re- 
turn 14.99 

Aug. 8 — Trip to Crawfordville and 

return 3.75 

Aug. 15 — Trip to Marianna and re- 
turn 5.76 

Aug. 24 — Trip to Thomsaville and 

return 5.25 

Oct. 21— Trip to Manatee & Jack- 
sonville and return 33.13 

Nor. 9 — Trip to Jacksonvelle and 

return 16.10 

Nov. 13— Trip to Vero and return.. 31.85 

Nov. 24 — Trip to Jacksonville and 

Palatka and return 19.82 

Dec. 13 — Trip to Jacksonville and 

return 13.20 

Dec 20 — Trip to Jacksonville and re- 
turn 17.45 
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Dec. 20 — Trip to Havana and re- 
tarn 3.00 

Total I 436.08 * 884.43 

Balance carried forward. $ 448.35 

PRINTING QUARTERLY BULLETINS. 
1916. 
Jan. 1 — By appropriation for the 

year, 1916 $3,000.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 
ward * 1,473.14 

Mar. 3— To T. J. Appleyard ...... .f 42.44 

June 8— To T. J.. Appleyard 440.14 

June 8— To T. J. Appleyard 30.56 

Aug. 15— To T. J. Appleyard 638.07 

Sept. Ir-To T. J. Appleyard 118.00 

Nov. 24— To T. J. Appleyard 407.06 

Nov. 24— To T. J. Appleyard 9.00 



Total 11,68557 $4,473.14 

To balance carded forward $2,797.87 

STATIONERY AND OTHER CONTINGENT 
EXPENSES. 
1916. 
Jan. 1 — By appropriation for the 

year 1916 $1,000.00 

Jan. 1 — To balance brought for- 

forward -21 

Jan. 4— To H. & W. B. Drew Co.. .$ 7.40 
Jan. 4 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Co 1400 

Jan. 4— To Remington Typewriter 

Co 3.50 

Jan. 4 — To Walker Evans and Cogs- 
well 81 
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July 1— To J. F. Hill 5.60 

.July 1— To Cox Furniture Co 2.50 

.Inly 5 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Co :'.:'..03 

July 5 — To Underwood Typewriter 

Co 8363 

July 5 — To Remington Typewriter 

Co 57.34 

July 10— To T. J. Appleyard 10.50 

J nly 10— To T. J. Appleyard 20.00 

July 24— To American Mills Co 05.65 

July 24*— To Lucus Brothers 44.35 

Jnly 29— To J. W. Corbett 21.00 

Aug. 2— To Ragsdale Electric Co... 1.00 
Aug. 3 — To D. R. Cox Furniture 

Go 1.30 

Aug. 4 — To one year Sub. to Fla. 

Grower 1.50 

Aug. 5— To W. L. Norton 3.50 

Sept. 1— To Board of Public Works, 

Tallahassee 32.00 

Kept. 1— To W. L. Marshall 3.00 

Sept. 2— To Dan Allen l.«0 

Kept. 2— To H. R. Kaufman 120 

Sept. 6— To Yaeger Rhodes Hard 

ware Co 1.25 

Sept. 6— To J. F. Hill 20.50 

Kept. lHh-To Lucas Brothers 04.04 

Sept. 10 — To Remington Tyiiewriter 

Co 3.00 

( let :i— To T. J. Appleyard 150 

Nov. 2— To H. R. Kaufman 6.25 

Nov. 20— To H. & W. B. Drew Co. . . 6.10 

Nov. 20— To Lucas Brothers 23.33 
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Nov. 20 — To,, Lucas Brothers. 114.00 

Nov. 28— Tq Board of Public Works, 

Tallahassee 1.00 / 



Total * 777.00 $1,000.21 

l'.alauce carried forward.. 223.21 

ISXTliA PRINTING FOB IMMIGRATION PURPOSES 

Ifllfi. 

Jau. 1 — By appropriation for tfie 

year 1916 ¥1.500.00 

Jau. 1 — To .balance brought for- 
ward 1,500.00 

Apr. 1— To Daily True Democrat. . 82.00 

May 18— To Washington Electro- 
type Co 38.60 

May IK— To the Maurice Joyce En- 
graving Co 24.01 

June 24 — To Daily True Democrat . 15.00 

Sept. 6— To Daily True Democrat.. ,7.00 

Sept. 27— To Mrs. F. R. Phillips.... 20.00 

Total | 161.51 $3,000.00 

Balance carried forward . $2,838.49 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
1 

Department of Agriculture, State or Florida, 
Commissioner's Office, 
i 

To His Excellency, 
Sidney J. Catts, 

Governor of the State of Ploriad : 
Sir: 

As provided by law, I herewith snbmit the Biennial 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for the years 
1915-1916. The dates upon which the agricultural, hor- 
ticultural live stock and industrial statistics are based 
cover the period from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, in- 
clusive. The Industrial Reports for the year 1915. All 
other Divisions are for the two years 1915 and 1916. 
Respectfully submitted, 

W. A. Mc RAE. 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
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PREFACE 

In the publication of a report that will give the best 
results, we find it necessary to present each branch or di- 
vision of the Department separately, treating each sub- 
ject or division separate and distinct from the other. We 
therefor publish the report of each division under separ- 
ate cover. 

In order that the public may realize the magnitude 
and importance of the work of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we give below an outline of the duties of the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. 

1. Division of Agriculture. 

2. The Division of Immigration. 

3. The Prison Division. 

4. The Pure Food and Drugs, Stock Peed and Fer- 
tilizer Division. 

5. The Land Division. 

6. The Field Note Division. 

7. Shell Fish Commission. 

In addition to the above the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture is a member of the following Boards : 

1. The Board of Commissioners of State Institutions. 

2. The Board of Pardons. 

3. The Trustees of, the Internal Improvement Fund, 
i 4. The Board of Drainage Commissioners. 
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VOLUME II 

DIVISION 

OF 

AGRICULTURE 



DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 

By H. 8. Elliott, Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 

Article 4, Section 26, of the Constitution, provides that 
"The Commissioner of Agriculture 'shall perform snch 
duties in relation to Agriculture as may be prescribed by 
law, shall have supervision of all matters pertaining to 
the public lands under regulations prescribed by law, and 
shall keep the Bureau of Immigration. He shall also 
have supervision of the State rrison and shall perform 
su£h other duties as may be prescribed by law. 

Changf In Fobm of Printing Report. 

Volume No. 1 contains an introductory review by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture. This, Volume 2, contains 
the report of the Divisions of Agriculture, and Immigra- 
tion only. The Manufacturing Schedule also is in one 
Volume — No. 3, The other four divisions being also con- 
tained in separate publications. This is made necessary 
by the greatly increased amount of work of the Depart 
ment and to facilitate handling through the mails. If 
the work of all divisions of the Department were pub- 
lished in one book, it would be so unweildy as to make 
it too heavy for mailing, as well as wasteful, because 
necessarily a lot of matter would have to be sent to en- 
quirers that is not requested. A considerable saving in 
expense is gained by publishing the report in separate 
form. Copies of the reports of any one of the Divisions 
may be had on application. 

The financial statement of the Department is also pub- 
lished in a separate form. 

The following statements will serve to convey some 
idea of the work performed by this Department in con- 
nection with the discussion of the subjects that follow 
throughout this work. 
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Number of letters written on Agricultural, In- 
dustrial, Immigration and numerous sub- 
jects, incidental to the work of the Depart- 
ment, approximately 35,000 

Number of maps distributed to applicants by 

mail for the two years 1915 and 1916 20,000 

Number of pieces of mail matter containing 
printed information sent in reply to inquir- 
ies concerning the State, over 250,000 

Number of Quarterly Bulletins used in Immi- 
gration work and mailed to applicants on 

request beyond the State, over 33,000 

Number of Quarterly Bulletins mailed to reg- 
ular subscribers (no subscription fee) .... 58,500 
Number of express packages handled by this di- 
vision 800 

Number of packages by registered mail, over. . . 2,000 
Number of telegraph messages received and 

answered, approximately . , 650 

Just reading over the hare statements and figures 
above made, conveys no conception of the vast amount 
of work required to properly direct and perform the du- 
ties entailed upon the office by the varied character of the 
demands for information. 

This does not include the work of gathering and com- 
piling the Agricultural, Industrial and other Statistics 
of the State, nor the preparation of the vast quantity of 
matter for publication in various forms with which to 
meet the ever increasing demand for information in a 
more or less detailed form, and which will be found on 
the pages that follow. 

Agricultural Matters. 
Discussion of Minor Subjects. 

The progress and advancement made by our State in 
the lines Of agricultural and industrial development dur- 
ing the two years just pasaed has far surpassed the two 
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previous years. Considering the rapidity of the change 
in what may be justly termed an era of transformation, 
the events of the recent past appear as ancient history. 
When we reflect upon the remarkable succss attaind by 
those engaged in the various branches of agricultural pur 
suits, we perforce realize that there is practically no 
limit to the capacity of our soils or our resources and 
possibilities of industrial accomplishment. 

Agriculture is the oldest industry and farming the 
greatest science in the world. Yet too often have the 
tillers of the soil lost sight of the scientific feature of 
farming, thereby depleting their lands through contin- 
ued practice of worn-out methods that should have been 
long since eliminated from consideration. 

A diversity of soil crops and an increase in the live- 
stock industry, to the extent that the farms are made 
self-sustaining, will work wonders in the restoration of 
depleted soil conditions. It will do more — it will dem- 
onstrate beyond doubt that the only road to profitable 
farming lies in the diversification of crop production and 
the raising of livestock, and it is morally certain to cre- 
ate a more modern system of farm management along the 
lines suggested. 

Illustrations. 

It will be observed that this volume contains a number 
of illustrations relating to Agricultural, Horticultural, 
livestock and other allied industries. 

Every picture in this book is an illustration of Florida 
products, nothing is illustrated that is not entirely a 
product of the State. 

, Soil Erosion. 

In this connection we wish to bring to the farmer's at- 
tention a condition that is growing serious in the more 
rolling lands of the State, and is wasting at a high rate 
the fertility of these lands. We mean soil erosion. 
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Soil washing by heavy rains is a cause of the loss of 
soil fertility on rolling npland farms. The amount of 
this loss is difficult to determine accurately. But it is 
reasonably certain that as much as four to five per cent, 
of the real fertile soil may be lost during one year on 
even a gently sloping field if the surface is left bare of 
vegetation. This means that the continuous cultivation 
for a long period of time may result in the loss of prac- 
tically all the fertile soil on even gently rolling land, 
unless some methods are adopted to prevent it. On hill 
lands the loss is necessarily much more rapid. 

The element lost in this way iB one of the most valu- 
able that exists — nitrogen. This element in the soil is 
contained in the organic or vegetable matter. Nitrogen 
is made available for the use of plants by the decay of 
organic matter. It is considered that about two per cent, 
of the total amount present becomes available each year. 
It is this two per cent, which may be removed by the 
crops, by leaching, and in the form of gas, by evapora- 
tion. As the availability of the other elements of plant 
food in the soil is closely associated with the decay of 
organic matter, it is certain that the washing away of 
that part of the soil richest in organic matter results in 
a lack of all the really valuable plant food. In addition 
to the loss of plant food, the poorer physical condition 
of the soil resulting from the removal of organic matter 
and the inconvenience caused by the necessity for ditches 
in the fields are to be considered. 

The sort of farm work that causes excessive erosion is 
continuous cultivation without crop rotation, shallow 
plowing, running furrows down the hills, leaving the 
land bare of vegetation in winter, neglect of control of 
the gullies, and the exhaustion of organic matter. 

The best way to control erosion is by systematic ro- 
tation of crops, containing fewer cultivated crops and 
more hay and pasture crops by the gradual deepening of 
the soil, by occasional deep plowing, the nse of barn 
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yard and green manures, winter cover crops such as rye, 
oats and wheat, and prompt control 'of gullies and 
ditches. 

Cultivate the level lands and plant the hillsides to 
pasture grasses for permanent pastures, and thus re- 
claim the worn-out hill lands. 

As lands increase in value, reclamation becomes profit- 
able. Steep, badly washed hillsides may be also set to 
forest trees. Small ditches may be filled with litter and 
soil and seeded down to grass. Large ditches may be 
filled by obstructing with brush and coarse litter staked 
and weighted down, by planting willows, or placing some 
form of obstruction in the gullies, which will in time aid 
in filling them and gradually restore these soils to use- 
ful fields. Our people must realize that neglect in this 
matter means positive ruin to the land itself. They must 
also realize that the soil is the one most valuable natural 
resource of any country. From this source, directly or 
indirectly, we derive all that we have, use or subsist upon. 
In fact, the soil may justly be considered the bedrock of 
civilization itself. Thus considered it becomes as neces- 
sary to existence as the air we breathe or the water we 
drink. Then the case of the soil and the prevention of 
its destruction is one of the most important features 
connected with farm management. It is a vital subject 
to continued prosperity and the maintenancee of farm 
land values. No owner of lands can afford to ignore its 
importance. 

Live Stock a Specialty. 

The greatest of all farm specialties is livestock. What- 
ever branch of farming is carried on, livestock should 
form as large a part of it as possible. It is one of the 
greatest aids to successful crop production, as well as one 
of the surest means of making money. Unfortunately, 
the cattle tick in our country, has been and still is, a 
menace to cattle growing, but with the active interest 
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taken by the people generally and assisted by State or- 
ganisation and the Federal Government, the process of 
lick eradication is progressing rapidly. 

On other pages further on in this report will be found 
some interesting and convincing statements on this sub- 
ject, and let us still bear in mind that practically all of 
the Eastern Hemisphere is in the throes of war, and is 
today drawing toll at a tremendous rate from this 
country. 

In America the depletion of food supplies is becoming 
noticeable in the high prices of bread stuffs, especially 
wheat — near ?2.00 per bushel. All food animals are in 
greater demand than can be supplied, and it is quite cer- 
tain that this demand will continue for ten years or 
longer, even though the war should end at once, which is 
very improbable. But even when it does end there will 
be a shortage of livestock for agricultural purposes as 
well as food. This need will have to be met, and the 
only source of supply will be of our own raising on our 
own farms. 

They will not be obtainable in other States as formerly. 
They will have to be supplied by the livestock growers of 
our State. 

It is not likely that production can or will be over- 
done for at least half a century. 

The day is far distant when the prices of meat will 
cheapen, the trend is upward, and the chances are that 
meats of all kinds will grow dearer steadily for years 
to come. The day of cheap meat is passed even in this 
land of plenty. 

Immigration. 

A synopsis of the detailed work of this Department 
appears on previous pages, and indicates clearly the 
volume of work transacted through this Department in 
the work of Immigration, because there is no separately 
established Bureau of Immigration charged with the 
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duty of careing for the business. The Constitution re- 
quires the Commisaioner of Agriculture to keep the Bu- 
reau of Immigration, but in the absence of specific cler- 
ical help, this work must be and is performed by the 
clerical force of the Department of Agriculture. Addi- 
tional help should be provided. 

A Word ok Caution to Investors. 

To those persons who are contemplating a removal to 
Florida we again offer a few words of caution, and ad- 
vise them that, before they make any purchase of lands, 
or even enter into any contract to purchase, that they 
first pay a visit to Florida and make personal investiga- 
tion of the lands offered them. No matter who it is that 
makes the tempting offer, make them wait until either 
you can investigate personally or through some undoubt- 
edly reliable source. There is no scarcity of land in 
Florida. Millions of acres of good lands are still here 
to choose from. Unless this course is pursued there can 
can be no certainty that the interested homeseeker or 
investor will get what he wants. But see what is offered 
first, is our advice, then you will know what you are get- 
ting and your choice is likely to be satisfactory. Besides, 
it is due to both buyer and seller that common sense 
methods and proper business precautions are observed. 

Meteorological Eeport. 

The report is one of great value as well as interest to 
the people of our State, and particularly useful to the 
thousands of persons who are contemplating a change of 
residence to Florida or of making investments in the 
State. 

The weather service is. at all seasons of the year, a 
great protection to the farmers, vegetable and fruit grow- 
ers of the State through its system of storm and tem- 
perature warnings, as well as to those engaged in ocean 
commerce. It is also specially worthy of publication for 



the history it makes relative to the meteorology of the 
Sta te. It supplies information of a. character that is in 
constantly increasing demand and which cannot well be 
obtained by or distributed to those wanting such informa- 
tion as when given publication in our official reports. 
The report for 1915 follows the Agricultural Statistical 
report for 1915-1916 further on in this work. 

WHY FLORIDA SHOULD LEAD THE EAST- 

ERN UNITED STATES IN THE GROW- 

ING OF LIVESTOCK 

By H. S. Elliott, Chief Clerk, Department 0) 
Agriculture. 

In the Thirteenth Bi-ennial Report of this Department 
the writer published a bulletin on the Growing and Feed- 
ing of Live Stock in Florida. The effect of the bulletin 
referred to was as hoped for and intended. It attracted 
country-wide attention to the possibilities of livestock 
production in this State in a way never before realized. 
It brought immediate results in the form of many hun- 
dreds of inquiries, requesting further and additional in- 
formation on the subject. The transformation that has 
come about in the large and rapid development of the in- 
dustry in the past two years is within the knowledge of 
all who are interested in this — the greatest of agricul- 
tural industries in America or the world. 

The good accomplished by the bulletin alluded to leads 
the writer to publish the following bulletin embracing 
another and most important branch of the same subject. 

This bulletin is devoted principally to a discussion of 
the pasture and hay grasses of the State. So little is 
known and so little information has been given to the 
public on this phase of the subject heretofore, that thou- 
sands of people have never and do not now realize the 
great importance and economic value of the natural and 
cultivable grasses of their State. It is the object of this 
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bulletin to bring these facts to the notice of the people, 
that they may take advantage of them and utilize them 
for their personal use and the benefit of the public. 

The tables inserted in various parts of the bulletin 
showing the feeding values of various forage plants are 
incidental to the main subject, and are intended more 
especially to illustrate and to assist the reader in keeping 
up with the more important point sof the subject; so 
also with the figures relating to construction and con- 
tents of silos, etc. 

It must be realized that this bulletin covers a great 
range of territory— the whole State, the area of which 
is upwards of 37,700.000 acres. 

Throughout this vast domain extending from the ex- 
treme southern end of the State to its far western bound- 
ary there are literally millions of acres of magniflcant 
land adapted to all branches of agriculture. There are 
immense areas of timbered lands of the most valuable 
kinds, broad savannas, and meadow lands stretching 
miles in extent in close proximity to each other, that will 
support hundreds of thousands of heads of cattle or sheep 
in fine condition nine or ten months of the year, in fact, 
the grazing capacity of these lands is as unlimited as the 
uses they can be put to for agricultural purposes. 

Not only are the soils adapted in a high degree to the 
production of all' of the crops necessary to feed and care 
for livestock of every kind, but a glance at a map of the 
State will show that it is abundantly blessed with a 
never failing and well distributed water supply ;*& neces- 
sity that cannot be overlooked or ignored, but is one of 
those things absolutely essential to all branches of agri- 
culture if it is to be successful, and especially with live- 
stock raising, but is a vital asset which is lacking to a 
great degree in most, and to a considerable extent in all 
the livestock producing sections of the United States, 
especially the Southwest. 

Another essential of equal importance, as we have indi- 
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cated, is the capacity of the soils, to produce all of the 
necessary grain and forage crops, as well as the pastures 
for grazing purposes. There is no limit to this, except 
the will of the grower. To give an idea of the large num- 
ber of these crops that can be successfully produced on 
the soil above referred to, we submit the following list, 
which includes both forage, hay and grazing plants fully 
adapted to the soil and climate in this section of the 
country. 

Yield per Acre of Yield per Acre of 

Name of Variety. Green Forage, Grain In Head, 

in Tons. In Pound*. 

Red Kaffir Corn 3,968 1,187,50 

Sirak 10,225 1,050,00 

Honey 6,281 562,50 

Sapling 5,900 550,00 

Brown Durra 5.350 450,00 

Minnesota Amber 8,612 975,00 

Planters Friend, No. 36 13,068 787,00 

Orange 13,813 1,366,50 

Gooseneck, Erect 16,907 793,00 

Planters Friend, No. 37 16,318 887,50 

Amber 10,461 1,033,50 

Sumac 12,449 429,50 

Shallu 11,588 2,112,50 

White Kaffir 8,153 . . . , 727,00 

Gooseneck, Pendant . . 19,036 856,25 

Collier 13,896 742,50 

Red Amber 12,283 1,500,00 

Cigne 12,450 900,00 

Jerusalem Corn 8,204 458,00 

Yellow Milo 9,487 . . : 900,00 

Clovers, Grasses and Vetches. 

Yield per Acre 

In Tona of Dry Hay 

per Season. 

1 Hairy Vetch 2 tc 3 

1 Alfalfa 5 to 6, 

Lespedeza 1 to 2 
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Burr Clover 2 to 4 

Crimson Clover 2 to 4 

Rhodes Grass 4 to 6 

atal Grass 1 to2 

Orchard Grass 1 to2 

Bermuda Grass 1 to 2 

Crab Grass 1 to 2 

Tall Meadow Oat Grass 1 to 2 

Para Grass 2 to 4 

Herds of Red Top Grass 1 to 2 

Crow-foot Grass 1 to 2 

Millet 3 to 5 

Johnson Grass 3 to 6 

Rape (never cut) 



1 Should be inoculated. 

Leguminous Crops Other Than Clovers 

All Cow or Field Peas. 

Velvet Beans, i 

Soy Beans. 

Beggar Weed. 

Kudzu. 

Peanuts. 

The following table gives the average of a few of the 
best hnys and will serve further to impress those inter- 
ested with not only the capacity of the soils of this State 
to produce the most valuable forage and hay plants, but 
with their high quality and value, as feeding product.*. 

The following table gives the average composition of 
some of the best bays: 
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Dry Hay 



Cowpea 

Alfalfa 

Soy Bean 

Clover (Red) . 
Peanut Vine . . 
Lespedeza .... 

Timothhy 

Johnson Grass 



11.9 
8.4 
13.3 
15.3 
7.6 
11.5 
13.2 
10.2 



"8.4 
7.4 
7.2 
6.2 
0.8 
4.1 
4.4 
6.1 



a 

3 

o 

_a. 

14.4 

143 

15.4 

.12.3 

10.7 

9.6 

5.9 

7.2 



■a 'p 

iff 



41.2 
42.7 
38.6 
3S.1 
42.7 
40.1 
45.0 
45.9 



o 
•a 

3 



21.6 
25.0 
22.3 
24.8 
23.6 
31.4 
29.5 
28.5 



2.2 
5.2 
3.3 
4.6 
3.3 
2.5 
2.1 



Per C:nt of Digr3tille M;ttcr. 









9.3 


29.1 


2.1 


1.9 


Alfalfa 






10.6 


28.2 


,10.7 


0.9 


Soy Beans 


. . . 




10.9 


26.6 


13.6 


1.5 


Red Clover 


. . . 




7.6 


2G.3 


J 2.1 


2.0 


Peanut Vine 


1 . 


6.7 


29.9 


12.3 




Lespedeza 


... 


7.6 


31.0 




1.8 


Timothy 


.... 1 ... 


2.8 


28.3 


15.1 


1.4 


Johnson Grass 


... | ... 


3.2 


24.8 


16.5 


0.8 



FOOD ELEMENTS IN SOME HATS. 



Beggarweed 

Cowpeas 

Velvet Bean 

Peanut 

Crowfoot Grass . 

Crab Grass 

Timothy 

Millet 

Mexican Clover 



Protein. 
16 psr cent. 
16 per cent. 
14 per cent. 
13 per cent. 

8 per cent. 

7 per cert. 

6 per cent. 

C p"-r cent. 

5 per cent. 



Carbohydrates. 

69 per cent. 
67 per cent. 

72 per cent. 

73 per ceni. 
75 per cent. 
79 per cent. 
82 per cent. 

70 per cent. 
79 per cent. 



Showing Fcding Va!u= of Some of These Hays. 



Timothy 

Velvet Bean . . . 

Peanut 

Beggarweed 

Crab Grass 

Cowpea 

Mexican Clover 
Crowfoot Grass 
Millet 



$20.00 
20.05 
20.00 
19.95 
19.60 
19.50 
19.05 
10.00 
18.66 



per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 
per ton. 



There are many mors, but these are enough, as they are also 
the best of the forage plants 
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As all of the products referral to below rigure largely 
in the following pages, we discuss them in their relation 
to hog feeding, as well as in relation to pastures. 

Some Goon Rations Ai.i. Grown In Florida. 

Any one of the following rations should be round sat- 
isfactory for fattening hogs. The ^question of cost will, 
of course, enter into the selection of a ratios. It will 
be found necessary, perhaps, to estimate the cost of the 
-different feeds and see which will be the most economical 
to use. 

RATION I. 





| Protein 
Pounds | Pounds 


Carbohyd. 
Pounds 

7.94 

2.75 

0.37 

2.74 

13.80 


Fat 
Pounds 




12 1 0.96 

10 1 0.09 

1.75 1 0.66 

5 0.84 

30.75 | 2.55 


0.51 


Sweet Potatoes 

Cottonseed Meal 


0.53 
0.17 
0.06 




0.77 






RATION II. 




i Protein 
Pounds | Ponnds 


Carbohyd. 
Pounds 


Fat 
Pounds 




15 | l.W 

3 1 0.87 

25 1 0.50 

43 | 2.57 


9.93 
0.70 

2.02 
12.65 


0.64 


Dwarf Essex Rape . . 
Total 


0.44 
0.05 
1.13 


RATION III. 




| Protein 

Pounds 1 Pounds 

10 0.45 

10 1- 0.80 

7.75 | 1.26 

27.5 1 2.61 


Carbohyd. 

Pounds 

6.11 

3:31 

4.11 

13.53 


Fat 
Pounds 




0.28 
0.43 




0.08 


Total 


0.79 
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SOME PRINCIPAL PBBD8, 

The Component Parts of Which Are Grown In Florida. 

Average Percentage Composition and Digestible Matter. 



Feeding Stuffs. 



Percentage Composition. 






Carbohy- 
drates. 









Percentage 
DigesUble. 



o 



~S7u" 
3.8 

3.5 

4.0 

5.1 

1.5 

17.2 

3.1 

3.6 

2.8 

19.9 

10.2 

21.2 

6.6 



■§ 

1 



S.00 
6.70 

4.40 

11.9 

13.0 

16.8 

29.1 

5.2 

4.5 

4.9 

12.5 

37.6 

14.8 

0.6 

0.6 

1.8 

2.9 

3.8 

2.0 

0.8 

1.3 
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Flint Corn 

Corn Meal 

Corn and Cob 

Meal 

Wheat Bran 

Shorts 

Cowpea 

Soy Bean 

Kaffir Corn 

Sorghum Seed . . . 
MUo Maize Seed. 

Cottonseed 

Cottonseed Meal.. 
Sunflower Seed . . 

Chufa 

Sorghum, green 
Cowpeas. green 

Skim Milk 

Buttermilk 

Dwarf Essex Rape 
Sweet Potatoes 
Bermuda Grass. 



11.3 
15.0 

15.1 
11.9 
11.2 
14.6 
11.7 

9.9 
12.8 

9.0 
10.3 

7.0 

8.6 
79.5 



90.4 
90.11 



10.5 
9.2 

8.5 
15.4 
16.9 
26.5 
33.5 
11.2 

9.1 
10.7 
18.4 
45.3 
16.3 

0.7 



3.3 

4.0 



1.7 
1.9 

6.6 
9.0 
6.2 
3.9 
4.5 
2.7 
2.6 
3.0 

23.2 
6.3 

29.9 
2.2 



70.1 
68.7 

64.8 
53.9 
56,2 
56.3 
28.3 
71.5 
69.8 
72.2 
24.7 
24.6 
21.4 
10.5 



4.7 
4.0 



0.9 
1.1 



6672 
64.3 

60.0 

42.0 

45.7 

54.9 

23.3 

44.3 

61.1 

44.8 

30.0 

21.4 

29.7 

9.1 

11.6 

8.7 

5.3 

3.9 

8.1 

22.9 

13.4 



4.3 
3.5 

2.9 
2.5 
4.5 
1.1 

14.6 
1.4 
2.8 
1.3 

17.3 
9.6 

18.2 
6.6 
9.3 
0.2 
0.3 
1.0 
0.2 
0.3 
0.4 



Pork Production. 

Pork production in Florida is not receiving the atten- 
tion it deserves. At the present time there are perhaps 
near a million head of hogs in the State. This number, 
however, does not supply the demand for pork. Florida 
farmers can certainly produce pork more cheaply than 
the cost of production elsewhere plus the freight. 
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To make the largest profit from hogs tbey should be put 
on the market at the youngest possible age. Many of the 
Florida hogs are from one year to a year and a half old 
before they are ready for market. The Florida market 
demands a hog that will weigh 125 to 160 pounds. 
Animals of such weight can he produced in five to seven 
months. When they have to be kept and fed for a year 
to a year and a half, the risk of loss and the cost of feed 
become too great to yield any assured profit. Farmers 
in the corn belt, where the demand is for hogs weighing 
from 200 to 250 pounds, have their hogs ready for market 
at nine months to one year of age. 

There is a too common impression among many farm- 
ers that the hog is a sort of scavenger, that any refuse wil] 
do for it to eat, and any filthy pen will do for it to live in. 
It is true that hogs do often act as scavengers, and also 
that they can live in filthy places, but these conditions 
are generally brought about when the animals have no 
choice in the matter. Hogs are not naturally a filthy ani- 
mals, but they are capable of existing under unsanitary 
conditions. 

Pen-Fbboing Unprofitable. 

If we are to get the largest possible returns from rais- 
ing hogs it will be found necessary to make the hogs pay 
for their keep. One of the best ways to do this will be 
to make them harvest the crops grown for feed. The cost 
of harvesting the various crops adds considerably to the 
cost of production. This, in a measure, explains the high 
cost of production when we try to raise hogs by keep- 
ing them in small pens. When they are kept in small 
pens we do not only have to harvest and carry the feed 
to them, but in many cases we are obliged to carry all 
the water which they drink. Therefore, we should make 
the hogs harvest as many of the crops as practicable. 

In the small pen it is impossible to keep the animals 
under sanitary conditions. If they are not kept under 
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healthy conditions, we are inviting disease to visit .the 
herd, which means a big lose instead of a profit. It will 
also be found that hogs will not make as rapid growth 
while kept shut np in small pens as when. given the run 
of a small field. 

Choosing A Breed. 

There are many breeds of hogs. Some breeds are bet- 
ter adadpted to certain climatic conditions than others. 
For Florida there are several breeds that will be found 
well adapted to our needs. 

Farmers wishing to produce pork should raise Berk- 
shires, Poland Chinas, Duroc Jerseys, and Essex. Those 
wishing to produce bacon should raise Hampshires and 
Tamworths. A hog that is raised for pork alone or for 
bacon alone is more profitable to us than one that is 
raised for both pork and bacon. In general, Florida con- 
ditions are more favorable for pork production than for 
bacon. 

•In selecting a breed for Florida conditions it will be 
found advisable not to select a white one, as these do 
not do as well in our climate as the black or red breeds. 
White hogs sun-scald easily, and become scurfy and 
mangy. When in such a condition they cannot be ex- 
pected to grow and develop as they would if healthy. If 
given an abundance of shade and water at all times there 
is less trouble from this source. 

However, the selection of the breed is a personal mat 
ter. A person should choose the one he fancies most and 
which will produce the results he desires. It may be that 
the Duroc Jersey will meet with your approval, while 
your neighbor across the road will say that the Berskhire 
is the only breed for him. This is because he has had bet- 
ter success with the Berkshire, and is probably better 
temperamentally adapted to that breed. Therefore se- 
lect the breed you like best, barring the white ones. 

8— Ag-2. 
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Grading Dp. 

The disappearance of unimproved blood by the contin- 
uous use of pure-bred sires is shown in the customary 
way in the following table: 

Siren. Dams. Offspring. 

Pet of Pet. of Pet. of 

Generations. Pure Breed. Pure Breed. Pure Breed. 

1 100 50 

2 100 60 75 

3 100 75 87.5 

4 100 87.6 93.76 

6 100 93.76 96.87 

6 100 96.87 98.44 

Hypothetically, the offspring from the sixth generation 
will have retained, on the average 1.55 per cent, of the un- 
improved blood from the original dam or the dam of no 
breeding. (This applies only to the average of large 
numbers and does not apply to individuals.) 

The breeder must be reminded that to produce the high 
grade, no other sire than a pure-bred one of the breed 
selecter can be used. No progress will be accomplished 
by using a grade, scrub, or crossbred sire. Nor can pro- 
gress toward eventual pnrity of blood be made by using 
pure-bred sires of different breeds for each cross or occa- 
sional cross. Grading np means using a pure-bred sire 
for the first cross and continually crossing the female 
offspring with pure-bred sires of the breed first selected, 
until all impure blood has been practically bred out. 

It is not necessary for the farm<r who is producing 
pork for the market to keep a breedi ig herd of registered 
sows. A herd of high grades will answer the purpose 
nearly as well and they can be purchased at a much 
cheaper rate. The one important thiig is that the breeder 
use a pure-bred aire. If he must start with a herd of in- 
ferior sows, by nsing a pure-bred sire it will only be a 
question of two or three years until he will have a herd 
of good grades. 
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Location and Gbben Crops. 

The ideal farm for raising hogs is one that will afford 
an abundance of shade, with enough fresh running water 
and in addition a liberal amount of grazing. It may not 
be possible to find all of these conditions naturally in 
one field, but they can be supplied at a comparatively 
small outlay. Shade can be furnished in a short time by 
planting some quickly-growing trees or shrubbery. If 
necessary, some annuals may be grown for the first year 
until the permanent plantings become large enough to 
supply the shade. If there is not already a sufficient 
amount of water at hand, it can be supplied by putting 
down a well and erecting a windmill or installing a gaso- 
line engine. The supply of fresh water is as important 
to the welfare of the bog as is the grain given. It is well 
known that if pigs are not given an abundance of water, 
they will not fatten as rapidly as they should. 

Some kind of green feed for the hogs to graze on, or 
as soiling, will go a long way toward reducing the cost 
of production. The green feed supplied will not entirely 
replace the grain; but it will replace a part of it, and at 
the same time increase the gain that it is possible to 
get from a given amount of grain. For instance, if one 
hundred pounds of corn fed, alone will produce eight or 
ten pounds of pork, this same amount of corn, when fed 
with some green feed will produce from 12 to 15 pounds 
of pork. This is not entirely due to the food value of the 
green feed, but partly to the fact that the green feed reg- 
ulates and tones np the digestive and circulatory system 
and keeps the animals in healthy condition. 

There is hardly any grass or gram that hogs will not 
eat when green, and there are many weeds on which they 
will feed. The following is a list of useful forage crops 
for hogs in Florida. The crops in this list will give pas- 
ture through the entire year. 
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Can be pastured from 

Dwarf Essex Rape December to March. 

Japanese Cane November to March. 

Rye, Oats, Barley November to April. 

Sorghum May to November. 

Cnufas August to December. 

Sweet Potatoes October to December. 

Cowpeas and Soy Beans July to November, 

Peanuts September to December. 

For a permanent pasture it is doubtful if we can get 
anything better than Bermuda and crab grass. These 
do not furnish pasturage for the entire year, but can be 
depended upon from early spring until late fall. 




Care of the Herd. 



The brood sow and boar are the foundation of the hog 
industry. It is important, therefore, that the most care- 
ful attention be given to these. They must receive such 
food and care as will insure good, healthy brood sows and 
strong, healthy litters of pigs. Each represents one-half 
of the herd. 

Prolificacy, though more or less an inherited charac- 
teristic, is, to a large extent, controlled by the feed and 
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care of the sow. Good breeding sows are often reduced 
in value as breeders by improper feeding. If the sows 
are fed largely on carbonaceous ration, they are likely 
to become too fat. When the sows are kept too fat, they 
are not regular breeders. When they do farrow, the re- 
sult is a small litter of weak pigs. 

The sows should not be starved at any time. They 
should be fed on a well-balanced ration with plenty of 
protein to produce an abundant flow of milk. After the 
pigs are weaned the sow requires nearly the same ration. 
It is a common practice with many farmers to put the 
brood sow on a starvation ration as soon as the pigs are 
weaned. It is aa bad to feed them on corn only. Corn 
alone may do for fattening an animal, but when fed alone 
to pregnant sowb it does not supply enough protein to 
properly develop the growing foetus. The result is the 
sows will farrow small litters of weak pigs. If we wish 
to maintain a prolific strain of brood sows, we must give 
attention to how they ATe fed. 

As To Silos. 

This subject is so necessary to successful livestock feed- 
ing and is also referred to so often in the following pages 
that it is inserted here: 
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. Table No. 1. 

Relation of Size of Silo to Length 'of Feeding Period and 
Size of Herd. 



No. 
Cows 

In 
Herd. 


Feed for 180 Days. 


Feed for 240 Days. 


Estimated 
tonnage 
of silage 

consumed, 
tons. 


Size of Silo. 


Estimated 
tonnage 
of silage 

consumed, 
tons. 


Size of Silo. 


Diara 
feet. 


Helghi 
feet 


Dlam. 
feet 


Height, 
feet 


10 
12 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 


36 

43 

54 

72 

90 

108 

126 

144 

162 

180 


10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
16 
17 


25 
28 
29 
32 
33 
34 
34 
35 
37 
37 


48 

67 
72 
96 
120 
144 
168 
192 
216 
240 


10 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


31 
35 
36 
39 
40 
37 
38 
39 
39 
39 



The following table gives farther figures regarding the 
capacity of silos of different sizes. 

Table No. 2. 
Capacity of Silos of Different Sizes. 









Inside diameter of silo in feet. 


Depth of silage, ft 


10 
Tons. 


12 
Tons. 


14 

Tons. 


16 
Tons. 


18 
Tons. 




36 
40 
44 

50 
53 

57 


52 

61 
68 
72 
77 
82 


68 
81 
90 
95 
108 
114 


96 
108 
115 
12d 
142 
168 


122 




137 




160 


32 


162 




171 
194 


36 







— 
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After ascertaining the capacity of silos of various sizes 
and learning the length of time the silage in each will 
last with a given number of animals to feed, our next 
qnestion will probably be, "How many acres of eorn are 
required to fill a silo of given dimensions?" The answer 
to this question can be found in the data given below. 

Average Yield of Silage Per Acre. 



Yield of corn, 

bushels. 

30 

40 

60 

• 60 

80 

100 



Yield of sXage, 
tons. 

e 

8 
10 
11 
16 
20 



It will be seen from the figures just given that corn 
yielding 50 bushels to the acre will make ten tons of 
silage to the acre. Quoting Professor C. H. Eckles, in 
the bulletin just mentioned, he states: 
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"Upon the basis of total food value, 2J tons of silage 
are equal to one ton of timothy hay. This means that a 
yield of ten tons of silage per acre is equivalent in feed- 
ing value to 4 tons of timothy hay per acre. On the same 
basis, when corn is worth 50 cents per bushel, a ton of 
silage is worth $3.35. Calculated in this way, an acre of 
corn yielding 50 bushels per acre when put into the silo 
is worth $33.50, while at 50 cents per bushel, the grain is 
worth $25.00." 

How to Determine the Weight of Silage In the Silo. 

Sometimes we would like to know just how many 
pounds or tons of silage remain in a silo after we have 
begun feeding. Feeders have been heard to say: "If I 
had known that my silage would run out before grass was 
good enough for pasture, I should have fed a little light- 
er." If the silage is partly used out of a silo and we wish 
to sell the remainder, we would like some method of com- 
puting the number of tons that we may have for sale. 

The table given below shows the computed weight of 
well-matured corn silage at different distances below the 
surface, and the total weight to those distances two days 
after filling. 
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Depth of silage, feet. 


Weight per 

cubic foot of 

silage at 

different 

depths, lbs. 


Total weight 

one square 

foot area to 

depth given, 

lbs. 




18.7 
20.4 
22.1 
23.7 
25.4 
27.0 
28.5 
30.1 
31.6 
33.1 
34.5 
35.9 
37.3 
38.7 
40.0 
41.3 
42.6 
43.8 
45.0 
46.2 
47.4 
48.5 
49.6 
50.6 
51.7 
52.7 
53.6 
54.6 
55.5 
66.4 
67.2 
58.0 
68.8 
5».6 
60.3 
61.0 


18.7 


2 


391 




61.2 




84.9 




110.3 




137.3 




165.8 




195.9 




227.5 
260 6 






295.1 




331.0 




368.3 




407 




447.0 




488 3 




530.9 




574 3 




619.7 


20 


665.9 


21 


713.3 




761.8 


23 


811.4 


24 


8C2 




913 7 




966.4 
1020 






1074 6 




1130 1 


30 


1186 5 


31 


1243 7 


32 


1301.7 




1260.6 
1420.1 
1480.4 
1541 4 


34 


36 









ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE METHODS 
OP CALCULATING SIZE AND COST OF SOME 
HOME MADE SILOS, AND OTHER VALUABLE 
AND NECESSARY DATA ON SJXOS, FEEDS, ETC. 



The concrete silo has the advantage over all others in 
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permanency and stability. A well constructed concrete 
silo will last indefinitely; there is no danger of ita blow- 
ing or burning down, rotting out, or being attacked by 
vermin. Little attention is required to keep it in good 
condition. The chief objection to it is, its cost. In the 
end it is cheapest. 

Cost of Silos. 

Recent data on the cost of home-made silos collected 
from all parts of the country show the following relative 
cost of the three types : 



Type of alio. 


Number 
ot silos. 


Average 

capacity, 

tons. 


Average 
cost. 


Average 

cost 
per ton 
capacity. 


Concrete: 

101 tons or less 

More than 200 tons. . . 


71 
50 
23 


71 
135 
219 


9220.47 
348.68 
446.42 


$3.10 
2.69 
2.04 




ill 


11? 


3oi.os 


2.5S 




B 


116 


185.52 


" "1.6L 


Stave: 


25 
16 


63 

129 


118.40 
187.46 


1.87 
1.45 








41 


89 


145.36 


1.63 







The following table will show the proper diameter of 
the silo for herds of different sizes to be fed different 
amounts for winter feeding, when two inches of silage 
are removed daily: 
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Relation of size of herd to diameter of silo for winter feeding 
on basis of 40 pounds of Silage per cubic foot. 







Number of animals that niav 


be fed, 








allowing 




Inside 


Quantity 








Diam- 


of silage 


40 








eter of 


In depth of 


30 


20 


15 


silo. 


2 inches. 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 


pounds 






per head. 


per head. 


per head. 


per head. 


Feet. 


Pounds. 










19 


524 


13 


17 


26 


35 


11 


634 


16 


21 


31 


42 


12 


754 


19 


25 


37 


50 


13 


885 


22 


29 


44 


59 


14 


1,026 


25 


34 


51 


68 


15 


1,178 


29 


39 


69 


78 


16 


1.340 


33 


44 . 


67 


89 


17 


1,513 


33 


50 


75 


101 


18 


1,696 


42 


56 


85 


113 


20 


2.094 


52 


70 


104 


139 



A 900-pound cow will ordinarily consume 30 pounds of 
silage a day ; a 1,200-pound cow about 40 pounds. Year- 
lings will eat about one-half as much as mature animals; 
fattening cattle, 25 to 35 pounds for each 1,000 pounds 
live weight. A sheep will take about one-eighth as much 
as a cow. Horses should be limited to 15 to 20 pounds 
daily. 

In general, the depth of the silo should not be leas than 
twice nor more than three times the diameter. The great 
er the depth the better the silage, on account of the pres- 
sure from above. If less than 24 feet in height the quality 
of silage will not be the best. A very great height, how- 
ever, is to be avoided on account of the excessive amount 
of power required to elevate the cut corn into the silo. 
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CAPACITY OF ROUND SILOS 

Approximate Capacity of Cylindrical Bitot, for Well-Matured 
Corn Silage, in Tom. 



Height 














of Silo 

Inside, 

Feet. 








Inside Diameter of Silo, Feet. 


















8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


20 


18 
19 

SO 


30 
31 
33 


36 
39 
41 


46 
48 
50 


51 
54 
57 


60 
63 
66 


66 

71 
76 












21 












22 


87 










23 


22 
23 


34 
36 


43 
45 


52 
55 


60 
64 


70 
73 


80 
85 


91 
95 










24 .... 


104 


120 


122 




25 .... 


24 


38 


48 


67 


68 


77 


90 


99 


110 


125 


129 


145 


26 .... 


25 


40 


50 


60 


71 


80 


94 


103 


116 


130 


137 


155 


27 


27 


42 


52 


63 


75 


85 


98 


107 


121 


136 


145 


161 


28 .... 


28 


44 


54 


66 


79 


90 


102 


111 


126 


140 


152 


170 


29 .... 


30 


46 


56 


70 


83 


95 


106 


116 


132 


145 


160 


177 


30 .... 


31 


48 


58 


75 


86 


100 


110 


120 


136 


150 


168 


185 


31 


33 


50 


62 


79 


90 


105 


114 


125 


141 


156 


176 


193 


32 .... 


35 


63 


66 


84 


94 


110 


118 


131 


148 


162 


184 


200 


33 .... 


36 


55 


69 


89 


98 


115 


123 


137 


155 


169 


192 


208 


34 .... 


37 


58 


73 


94 


102 


120 


131 


143 


162 


175 


200 


217 


35 .... 


39 


61 


77 


100 


106 


125 


136 


149 


169 


183 


209 


226 


36 .... 


40 


.64 


82 


105 


110 


130 


139 


155 


176 


190 


218 


236 


37 .... 


41 


67 


86 


109 


115 


135 


144 


161 


183 


200 


227 


245 


38 .... 


43 


70 


89 


114 


119 


140 


151 


167 


190 


212 


236 


256 


39 .... 


46 


73 


95 


118 


124 


145 


157 


173 


197 


220 


245 


267 


40 


47 


75 


98 


121 


129 


150 


165 


180 


204 


228 


255 


279 


41 .... 




77 


101 


125 


134 


155 


170 


187 


211 


236 


262 


290 


42 .... 




80 


104 


128 


139 


160 


176 


193 


218 


244 


270 


300 










132 


144 


166 


181 


201 


225 


252 


280 


310 


■44 .... 








135 


150 


171 


188 


207 


233 


2f>1 


2S9 


320 


45 












176 


195 


215 


240 


269 


298 


330 


-46 












182 


son 


222 


247 


277 


307 


340 


















229 
236 


254 
261 


285 
293 


316 
325 


360 
361 






































301 


334 


371 






















310 


344 


382 






" 
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Tabic showing Required Acreage and Stock Feeding 
Capacity for Siloa of Various Sizes. 





Capacity in 


Acres to Fill. 


Cows it will keep 


Dimensions. 






6 mos., 40 lbs. 




Tons. 


15 tons to Acre. 


Feed per day. 


10 x 20 


30 


3. 


8 


10 x 24 . 


36 " 


3. 


10 


10 x 28 


44 


3. 


11 


10 x 32 


53 


3.4 


14 


10 x 40 


75 


4.6 


19 


10 x 20 


45 


3. 


11 


12 x 24 


55 


3.2 


13 


12 x 28 


66 


4.1 


15 


12 x 32 


84 


6. 


20 


12 x 40 


121 


7.3 


27 


14 x 20 


60 


4.2 


14 


14 x 22 


66 


4.5 


17 


14 x 24 


73 


4.7 


19 


14 x 28 


90 


5.6 


22 


14 x 32 


110 


6.7 


27 


14 x 40 


150 


9.2 


37 


16 x 24 


95 


6.2 


24 


16 x 28 


111 


7.2 


29 


16 x 32 


130 


8.7 


35 


16 x 40 


180 


12. 


49 


18 x 30 


150 


10.2 


41 


18 x 36 


190 


13. 


50 


18 x 40 


229 


15.3 


62 


18 x 36 


277 


18.8 


77 


20 x 30 


185 


12.5 


50 


20 x 40 


279 


18.8 


77 


20 x 50 


382 


25.5 


104 


20 x 60 


500 


32. 


136 



Appeoximatb Cost of Diffhbbnt Kinds of Silos 

The cost of a silo will depend on local conditions as to 
price of labor and materials; how mnch labor has to be 
paid for ; the size of the silo, etc. The comparative data 
for the cost of two round silos, 13 and 25 feet in diameter, 
and 30 feet deep, is given by Prof. King, as shown in the 
following table: 
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13 Feet Inside 
Diameter. 


26 Feet Inside 
Diameter. 


Kinds of Silo. 


Without 
Roof. 


With 
Roof. 


Without 
Roof. 


With 
Roof. 




$151 
243 

142 
131 

133 

168 
128 
127 
101 


• 1175 
273 

230 
190 

185 

186 
222 
183 
144 


*264 
437 

310 
239 

344 

308 
236 
136 
196 


$328 
494 




Brick-lined Silo. 4 ins. 
thick 


442 


Brick-lined, 2 ins. thick. 
Lathed and plastered 


369 
363 


Wood Silo with Galvan- 


432 


Wood Silo with Paper. . 
Stave Silo 


368 
289 


Cheapest Wood Silo 


240 



The following rule for feeding good dairy cows is a 
safe one to beguided by: Feed as much roughage (Succu- 
lent feeds like silage or roots, and hay) as the cows will 
eat up clean, and in addition, 1 pound of grain feed (con- 
centrates) a day per head for every pound of butter fat 
they produce in a week (or one-third to one-fourth as 
many pounds as they give milk daily. 

The farmer should aim to grow protein foods like 
clover, alfalfa, peas, etc., to as large extent as practic- 
able, and thus reduce his feed bill. 

The following table gives actual chemical analysis of 
the products mentioned an dincludes the entire contents 
of the various feeds. The next table shows the average 
amount of digestible nutrients in the more common 
American fodders, grains and by-products, and is the 
table that should be UBed in formulating rations. The 
table gives the number of pounds of digestible nutrients 
contained in 100 pounds, of the feeds and these figures 
can, therefore, be used in figuring out the amount of di- 
gestible nutrients in any given amount of food material. 
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Arerayc Composition 



of Btiage Crops 
in Per Cent. 



of Different Kinds, 






■aZ 
a o 

In i- 



a — 
is <b 






Corn Silage, Mature Corn. 

Immature Corn 

Ears removed 

Clover Silage 

Soja Bea Silage 

Cow-pea Vine Silage 

Field-pea Vine Silage 

Corn Cannery Refuse 

Husks 

Corn Cannery Refuse Cubs 

Pea Cannery Refuse 

Sorghum Slilage 

Corn-Soja Bean Silage 

Millet-Soja Bean Silage... 

Rye Silage 

Apple Pomace Silage 

Cow-pea and Soja Bean 

mixed 

Corn Kernels 

Mixed Grasses (Rowen) . . 
Brewers' Grain Silage 



73.7 
79.1 
80.7 
72.0 
74.2 
79.3 
50.0 

83.8 
74.1 
76.8 
76.1 
76.0 
79.0 
80.8 
85.0 

69.8 
41.3 
18.4 
69.8 



1.6 
1.4 
1.8 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
3.6 

.6 
.5 
1.3 
1.1 
2.4 
2.8 
1.6 
.6 

4.5 
1.0 
7.1 
1.2 



2.2 
1.7 
1.8 
4.2 
4.1 
2.7 
5.9 

1.4 
1.5 
2.8 
.8 
2.5 
2.8 
2.4 
1.2 

8.8 

6.0 

10.1 

6.6 



6.5 
6.0 
5.6 
8.4 
9.7 
6.0 
13.0 

6.2 
7.9 
6.5 
6.4 
7.2 
7.2 
6.8 
3.3 

9.5 

1.5 

22.8 

4.7 



14.1 

11.0 
9.5 

11.6 
6.9 
7.6 

26.0 

7.9 

14.3 

11.3 

15.3 

11.1 

7.2 

9.2 

8.8 

11.1 
46.6 
36.0 
15.6 



.9 
.8 
.6 
1.2 
2.2 
1.5 
1.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1.3 

.3 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

1.1 

1.S 

3.6 
6.7 
2.1 
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Analysis of Feeding tituffs, of the More Common Ameri- 
can Fodders, Grains and By-Products. 



Name of Feed. 



Dry 
Matter 

in 
100 Lbs 



Digestible Nutrients In 
100 Pounds. 



Protein. 
Lbs. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 
Lbs. 



Ether 

Extract 

(Crude 

Fat) 

Lbs. 



Green Fodders. 
Pasture Grasses, mixed . . 

Fodder Com 

Sorghum 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Cow Pea 

Soja Bean 

Oat Fodder 

Rye Fodder 

Rape 

Peas and Oats. 

Beet Pulps 

Silage. 

Corn 

Corn, Wisconsin Analysis 

Sorghum 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Cow Pea 

Soja Bean 

Dry Fodder and Hay. 

Corn Fodder 

Corn Fodder, Wise. Anal. 

Corn Stover 

Sorghum Fodder 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Barley 

Blue Grass 

Cow Pea 

Crab Grass 

Johnson Grass 

Marsh Grass 

Millet 

Oat Hay 

Oat and Pea Hay 

Orchard Grass 

Prairie Grass 

Red Top 

Timothy 

Timothy and Clover 



20.0 
20.7 
20.6 
29.2 
28.2 
16.4 
24.9 
37.8 
23.4 
14.0 
16.0 
10.2 

20.9 
26.4 
23.9 
28.0 
27.5 
20.7 
25.8 

57.8 
71.0 
59.5 
69.7 
84.7 
91.6 
85.2 
78.8 
89.3 
82.4 
87.7 
88.4 
92.3 
91.1 
85.4 
90.1 
87.5 
91.1 
86.8 
85.3 



2.5 
1.0 
0.6 
2.9 
3.9 
1.8 
3.2 
2.6 
2.1 
1.5 
1.8 
0.6 

0.9 
1.3 
0.6 
2.0 
3.0 
1.5 
2.7 

2.5 
3.7 
1.7 
1.5 
6.8 

11.0 
6.2 
4.8 

10.8 
5.7 
2.4 
2.4 
4.5 
4.3 
9.2 
4.9 
3.5 
4.8 
2.8 
4.8 



10.2 

11.6 

12.2 

14.8 

12.7 

8.7 

11.0 

18.9 

14.1 

8.1 

7.1 

7.3 

11.3 
14.0 
14.9 
13.6 
8.5 
8.6 
.8.7 

34.6 
40.4 
32.4 
37.3 
35.8 
39.6 
46.6 
37.3 
38.6 
39.7 
47.8 
29.9 
51.7 
46.4 
36.8 
42.3 
41.8 
46.9 
43.4 
39.6 



0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0.5 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 



0.7 
0.7 
0.2 
1.0 
1.9 
0.9 
1.3 

1.2 
1.2 
0.7 
0.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.5 
2.0 
1.1 
1.4 
0.7 
0.9 
1.3 
1.5 
1.2 
1.4 
1.4 
1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
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Average Composition 



of Silage Crops 
in Per Cent. 



of Different Kinds, 



a 



1* 

ecu 






Corn Silage, Mature Corn. 

Immature Corn 

Ears removed 

Clover Silage 

Soja Bea Silage 

Cow-pea Vine Silage 

Field-pea Vine Silage 

Corn Cannery Refuse 

Husks 

Corn Cannery Refuse Cubs 

Pea Cannery Refuse 

Sorghum Siilage 

Corn-Soja Bean Silage .... 
Millet-Soja Bean Silage... 

Rye Silage 

Apple Pomace Silage 

Cow-pea and Soja Bean 

mixed 

Corn Kernels 

Mixed Grasses (Rowen) . . 
Brewers' Grain Silage 



73.7 
79.1 
80.7 
72.0 
74.2 
79.3 
50.0 

83.8 
74.1 
76.8 
76.1 
76.0 
79.0 
80.8 
85.0 

69.8 
41.3 
18.4 
69.8 



1.6 
1.4 
1.8 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
8.6 

.6 
.6 
1.3 
1.1 
2.4 
2.8 
1.6 
.6 

4.5 
1.0 
7.1 
1.2 



2.2 
1.7 
1.8 
4.2 
4.1 
2.7 
5.9 

1.4 
1.5 
2.8 
.8 
2.5 
2.8 
2.4 
1.2 

3.8 

6.0 

10.1 

6.6 



6.5 
6.0 
5.6 
8.4 
9.7 
6.0 
13.0 

5.2 
7.9 
6.5 
6.4 
7.2 
7.2 
5.8 
3.3 

9.5 

1.5 

22.8 

4.7 



14.1 

11.0 
9.5 

11.6 
6.9 
7.6 

26.0 

75 

14.3 

11.3 

15.3 

11.1 

7.2 

9.2 

8.8 

11.1 
46.6 
36.0 
15.6 



.9 
.8 
.6 
1.2 
2.2 
1.5 
1.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1.3 

.3 

.8 

1.0 

.3 

1.1 

1.8 
3.6 
5.7 

2.1 
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Analysis of Feeding Stuffs, of the More Common Ameri- 
can Fodders, drains and By-Products. 



Name of Feed. 



Dry 
Matter 

in 
100 Lba 



Digestible Nutrients in 
100 Pounds. 



Protein. 
Lbs. 



Carbohy- 
drates. 
Lbs. 



Ether 

Extract 

(Crude 

Fat) 

Lbs. 



Green Fodders. 
Pasture Grasses, mixed... 

Fodder Corn 

Sorghum 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Cow Pea 

Soja Bean 

Oat Fodder 

Rye Fodder 

Rape 

Peas and Oats 

Beet Pulps 

Silage. 

Corn 

Corn, Wisconsin Analysis. 

Sorghum 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Cow Pea 

Soja Bean 

Dry Fodder and Hay. 

Corn Fodder 

Corn Fodder, Wise. Anal . . 

Corn Stover 

Sorghum Fodder 

Red Clover 

Alfalfa 

Barley 

Blue Grass 

Cow Pea 

Crab Grass 

Johnson Grass 

Marsh Grass 

Millet 

Oat Hay 

Oat and Pea Hay 

Orchard Grass 

Prairie Grass 

Red Top 

Timothy 

Timothy and Clover 



20.0 
20.7 
20.6 
29.2 
28.2 
16.4 
24.S> 
37.8 
23.4 
14.0 
16.0 
10.2 

20.9 
26.4 
23.9 
28.0 
27.5 
20.7 
25.8 

57.8 
71.0 
59.5 
59.7 
84.7 
91.6 
85.2 
78.8 
89.3 
82.4 
87.7 
88.4 
92.3 
91.1 
85.4 
90.1 
87.5 
91.1 
86.8 
85.3 



2.5 
1.0 
0.6 
2.9 
3.9 
1.8 
3.2 
2.6 
2.1 
1.5 
1.8 
0.6 

0.9 
1.3 
0.6 
2.0 
3.0 
1.5 
2.7 

2.5 
3.7 
1.7 
1.5 
6.8 

11.0 
6.2 
4.8 

10.8 
5.7 
2.4 
2.4 
4.5 
4.3 
9.2 
4.9 
3.5 
4.8 
2.8 
4.8 



10.2 

11.6 

12.2 

14.8 

12.7 

8.7 

11.0 

18.9 

14.1 

8.1 

7.1 

7.3 

11.3 
14.0 
14.9 
13.5 
8.5 
8.6 
.8.7 

34.6 
40.4 
32.4 
37.3 
35.8 
39.6 
46.6 
S7.3 
38.6 
39.7 
47.8 
29.9 
51.7 
46.4 
36.8 
42.3 
41.8 
46.9 
43.4 
39.6 



0.5 
0.4 
0.4 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
0.5 
1.0 
0.4 
0.2 
0.2 



0.7 
0.7 
0.2 
1.0 
1.9 
0.9 
1.3 

1.2 
1.2 
0.7 
0.4 
1.7 
1.2 
1.5 
2.0 
1.1 
1.4 
0.7 
0.9 
1.3 
1.5 
1.2 
1.4 
L4 
1.0 
1.4 
1.6 
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Analysis of Feeding Stuffs, of the More Common Ameri- 
can Fodders, Grains and By-Products. — (Contiued.) 



Name of Feed. 



Dry 
Matter 

in 
100 Lbs 



85.0 



Digestible Nutrients in 
100 Pounds. 



Carbohy 

drates. 

Lbs. 



12.9 
3.8 



Protein. 
Lbs. 



TIT' 
40.7 

65.6 
36.3 
9.3 
37.1 
49.2 
30.4 
33.4 
66.7 
63.0 
52.5 
69.8 
38.8 
59.8 
44.6 
60.7 
65.2 
21.7 
30.0 
16.9 
33.1 
38.3 
64.2 
17.1 
32.7 
40.1 
25.1 
67.1 
45.0 
47.3 
46.9 
38.4 
51.8 
50.1 
67.6 
60.3 
69.2 
38.6 
53.0 
50.0 



Ether 
Extract 
(Crude 

Fat) 
Lbs. 



1.2 

1.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
6.4 
4.3 
3.5 
0.3 
4.6 

11.6 
4.6 
8.8 
2.7 
6.8 
2.3 

17.3 
8.4 
1.7 

10.5 
1.1 

29.0 
7.0 
2.8 
2.6 
2.7 
3.2 
4.2 
2.8 
6.1 
0.7 
3.0 
1.1 
2.0 
1.7 
3.0 
8.4 
3.8 



Vetch 

White Daisy 

Grain and By-Products 

Barley 

Brewers' Grains, dry 

Brewers' Grains, wet . . . 

Malt Sprouts 

Buckwheat 

Buckwheat Bran 

Buckwheat Middlings . . 

Corn 

Corn and Cob Meal 

Corn Cob 

Corn Bran 

Atlas Gluten Meal 

Gluten Meal 

Germ Oil Meal 

Gluten Feed 

Hominy Crop 

Starch Feed, wet 

Cotton Seed ..r 

Cotton Seed Meal 

Cotton Seed Hulls 

Cocoanut Meal 

Cow Peas 

Flax Seed 

Oil Meal, old process 

Oil Meal, new process.. 

Cleveland OH Meal 

Kaffir Corn 

Millet 

Oats 

Oat Feed or Shorts 

Oat Dust 

Peas 

Quaker Dairy Feed 

Rye 

Rye Bran 

Wheat 

Wheat Bran 

Wheat Middlings 

Wheat Shorts 



89.1 


8.7 


91.8 


15.7 


24.3 


3.9 


89.8 


18.6 


87.4 


7.7 


89.6 


7.4 


87.3 


22.0 


89.1 


7.9 


89.0 


6.4 


89.3 


0.4 


90.9 


7.4 


92.0 


24.6 


90.9 


7.4 


90.0 


20.2 


90.0 


23.3 


88.9 


7.5 


34.6 


5.5 


89.7 


12.6 


91.8 


37.2 


88.9 


0.3 


89.7 


15.6 


85.2 


18.3 


90.8 


20.6 


90.8 


29.3 


89.9 


28.2 


89.6 


32.1 


84.8 


7.8 


86.0 


8.9 


89.0 


9.2 


92.3 


12.5 


93.5 


8.9 


89.5 


16.8 


92.5 


9.4 


88.4 


.9.9 


88.4 


11.5 


89.5 


10.2 


88.1 


12.6 


87.9 


12.8 


88.2 


12.2 
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Value of Leguminous Chops fob Feeding as Distinct 
from Grasses. 






Why should the farmer go on raising meadow hay as 
his main supply of coarse fodder and buying grain to sup- 
plement it, wwhen by growing leguminous crops the ni- 
trogen required by animals can be produced at the low- 
est cost? The crops of red clover, crimson clover, Japan 
Clover (Lespedeza), Velvet Bean, cowpea, alfalfa, soja 
bean, horse bean, serradella, and many others of this 
class far surpass common hay in the food materials they 
contain, both pound for pound and in yield per acre. 
They may be grown as catch crops and used for soiling or 
pasturage, or they may be grown for making hay or 
silage. By mixing the green crops with corn and ensil- 
ing the two together, a palpable aud nutritious food is 
produced, which is much richer in protein (nitrogen) 
than silage made from corn alone. 

The cultivation of these leguminous plants involves 
somewhat more labor, as a rule, than raising grass hay, 
but it will prove profitable, for it enables the farmer to 
raise his own concentrated feed at the same time that 
he raises his coarse fodder. For instance, experiments 
have proven that soja-bean meal is fully equal to cotton 
seed meal for milk and butter production. This meal is 
one of the richest feeding stuffs we have. It exceeds lin- 
seed meal and gluten meal in protein (nitrogen) and far 
exceeds these and cotton seed meal in fat. It is only 
surpassed in protein by cotton-seed meal and some of the 
oil cakes little used in America. The beans can be thrash- 
ed out and ground and the straw fed as course fodder. 
This straw is richer in food materials than good meadow 
hay. It contains about 9% per cent, of protein while 
meadow hay axerage about 7y£ per cent. The cowpea 
may be treated in a similar manner. The ground cow- 
peas are a richly nitrogenous feed, although not as rich 
as sojo-bean meal velvet beans are the equal of either, and 
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the vines are nearly or quite equal to clover hay, and 
far surpass grass hay in richness. 

The following table is only intended to show the aver- 
age composition of hay from leguminous crops as com- 
pared with hay from grasses, and indicates forcibly tbe 
value of legume hays over grass hays: 

Average composition of hay from grasses and leguminous Crops 



Hay from — 



Red Top 

Orchard Grass 

Timothy 

Hungarian Grass 

Kentucky Blue Grass 

Red Clover 

Crimson Clover 

Japan Clover 

Alsike Clover 

White Clover 

Alfalfa 

Cowpea 

Serradella 

Vetch 

Soja Bean 

Average for grasses 

Average for leguminous plants 



S 



rer 
Cent. 

8.9 

9.9 
13.2 

7.7 
15.0 
16.3 
13.4 
10.9 

9.7 

9.7 

8.4 
10.7 

9.2 

8.4 

6.3 
T0T9T 
10.20 



a 
"5 
♦j 
o 

- 



Per 
Cent. 

7.9 

8.1 

5.9 

7.5 

8.2 
12.3 
14.0 
13.8 
12.8 
15.7 
14.3 
16.6 
15.2 
14.5 
14.5 
~TST 
14.37 



II 

Si 



Per 

Cent 

76.0 

73.4 

74.0 

76.7 

78.1 

62.9 

55.6 

63.1 

66.3 

63.4 

67.7 

62.3 

65.7 

67.8 

66.6 



nan 

64.14 



Per 
Cent. 
1.9 
2.6 
2.5 
2.1 
4.4 
3.3 
4.1 
3.7 
2.9 
2.9 
2.2 
2.9 
2.6 
2.1 
5.6 
-277T 
3.2S 



It may be said in general that 100 pounds of hay from 
leguminous crops contains about twice as much protein 
as 100 pounds of hay from grasea. The leguminous hay 
may be safely estimated as worth from one-fourth to 
one-third more for feeding than common hay. This is 
true in spite of the fact that it does not usually command 
a higher price in the markets, owing to certain un- 
founded prejudices against its use. 



As Fertilizer, Etc. 
Assuming that the common grasses yield 2 tons of hay 



pec acre, and clovers, etc., 3 tons of hay, the amounts of 
food materials and fertilizing materials in the crops are 
approximately as follows: 

Relative amount of food and fertilizing material* in crept of 

hay from oranges and from leguminous crops. 
(Tfcis forcibly Indicates the difference In value of the crops). 
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a Z 
~ o 
s< 

3 u 

< s 


Food Materials In 
Crop per Acre. 


Fertilizing Materials 
in Crop per Acre. 


Hay from— 


3 


to 
a 

6S 
€•& 




a* 
i 
2 

2 


r 

L 


i 

o 

a. 


Red Top 

Timothy 

Red Clorer.. 
Alfalfa .... 

ioja Bean... 


Tons. 
2 

2 
8 

S 
t 

I 


Lbs. 
158 
118 
869 
429 
498 
435 


Lbs. 
1,520 
1.480 
1,887 
2.031 
1,869 
1,998 


Lbs. 
38 
60 
99 
66 
87 
168 


Lbs. 
23.0 
26.2 
62.1 
65.7 
58.5 
69.6 


Lbs. 
7.2 
10.6 
11.4 
15.3 
16.6 
20.1 


Lbs. 
20.4 
18.0 
66.0 
50.4 
44.1 
32.4 



The amount of hay produced on different farms varies 
■o widely that it is difficult to strike an average, espec- 
ially for the leguminous crops. It will be seen that on x 
the above basis, which is believed to be a fair one, the 
leguminous crops furnish from two to four times as much 
protein per acre as common grasses, together with much 
more fat and rather more carbohydrates. They also con- 
tain nearly three times as much nitrogen and about 
twice as much potash. It should be remembered that un- 
der favorable conditions they may draw 1 a large propor- 
tion of this nitrogen from the air, instead of depleting 
the soil, and that their long roots enable them to feed 
upon the potash deep down in the soil beyond the reach 
©f surface-feeding plants. 



A SUMMARY OF COMl'AEATIVE VALUB8. 

Green manuring improves the phj-sical properties of 
tit* «oiI by making the soil more porous and adding to 
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its supply of humus. It brings up the dormant plant food 
from deep down in the soil and deposits it near the sur- 
face, where it can be used by plants feeding near the 
surface. 

Green manuring with Hungarian grass, and other non- 
leguminous plants adds practically nothing to the soil 
which was not there before, except a mass of vegetable 
matter which decays and goes to form humus. 

Green manuring with clovers, peas, beans, lupines, etc. 
(leguminous crops), actually enriches the soil in nitro- 
gen drawn from the air. These plants can grow with 
very little soil nitrogen. They store up the nitrogen of 
the air as they grow, and when plowed under, give it up 
to the soil and to future crops. It is the cheapest means 
of manuring the soil with nitrogen. 

But animals, as well as plants, reqquire nitrogen for 
food. By feeding (he crops of clover, cowpea, etc., only 
about one-fourth of the fertilizing materials of the crop 
is lost if the manure is properly cared for. As the nitro- 
gen of the air is the cheapest source of nitrogen for 
plants, so it is the cheapest source of protein (nitrogen) 
for animals. The leguminous crop is best utilized when 
it is fed out on the farm and the manure saved and ap- 
plied to the soil. The greatest profit is thus secured and 
nearly the same fertility is maintained as in the green 
manuring. 

For renovating worn or barren soils, and for maintain- 
ing the fertility where the barnyard manure is not prop- 
erly cared for, green manuring with such leguminous 
crops as cowpea, clovers, and lupines is recommended. 
A dressing of potash and phosphates will usually be suf- 
ficient for the green manuring crop. 

The practice of green manuring on medium and better 
classes of soils is irrational and wasteful. The farmer 
should change his system so that the barnyard manure 
will be as well cared for as any other farm product. Low 
from surface washing, leaching, fermentation, and decay 
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should be guarded against. Then the feeding of richer 
food will mean richer manure and better and cheaper 
crops. 

The system of soiling, or feeding green crops in the 
barn in place of pasturage, enables a larger number of 
animals to be kept on a given area of land, and the man- 
ure to be more completely saved. For this purpose 
leguminous crops are extremely valuable. 

Hay from leguminous crops is about twice as rich in 
protein as hay from the grasses. In the one case this pro- 
tein (nitrogen) is obtained very largely from the atmo- 
sphere; in the other it is all drawn from the fertility of 
the soil. Leguminous crops yield larger crops of hay to 
the acre than grasses. Hence the production of food ma- 
terials on an acre, especially protein, is several times 
larger with leguminous crops. 

If allowed to ripen, the seed of the cowpea and sojo 
bean furnishes an extremely rich concentrated feed which 
can be ground and fed in place of expensive commercial 
feeds. The straw remaining may be fed as coarse fodder, 
for it is richer than ordinary hay; therefore 

Grow Leguminous crops. They furnish the cheapest 
food for stock and the cheapest mannre for the soil. They 
do this because they obtain from the air a subtance nec- 
essary for plants and animals alike, in the form of fertil- 
izers and feeding stuffs. 

Grow grasses for pasture, and legumes for hay and soil 
building. 

Green manuring, or plowing under green crops raised 
for that purpose, is one of the oldest means of improving 
the fertility of the soil. It was advocated by Roman 
writers more than two thousand years ago, and from that 
time until now it has formed a most important resource 
of the farmer, especially where the supply of barnyard 
manure is insufficient. Its advantages are many. The 
more striking are that it furnishes the surface soil with 
a supply of fertilizing materials needed by crops, in- 



creases the hurnuB, aud improves the physical qualities 
of the soil. As a humus-former, green manuring stands 
next to barnyard manure. 

By this means, land which is practically barren, may 
in time be brought up to a State of fertility where it will 
produce profitable crops. 

Again, green manuring may be used to lake the place 
of more expensive fertilizers and manures on soils al- 
ready under cultivation. It is in this latter use that it 
finds its widest application. 

It will be remembered that the principal fertilizing in- 
gredients required by plants are nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. These are each and all more or less 
essential to the healthy growth of crops. Consequently 
they are applied to the soil in the form of commercial 
fertilizers and other manures. Inn attempting to ex- 
plain how the fertility of the soil is maintained by green 
manuring, it has been said that the plants with long 
roots, like clovers, feed deep down in the soil or subsoil 
on materials beyond the reach of surface-feeding plants ; 
and that when the tops of these plants die down and 
are mixed with the surface soil, they enrich it much the 
same as an application of barnyard manure. Thi3 is un- 
doubtedly true, but it fails to explain how such large 
quantities of materials can be obtained, especially when 
clover is grown continuausly for a number of years. The 
question has finally been solved by one of the most inter- 
esting and important discoveries yet made in agricul- 
tural science. It has been found that certain plants can 
feed upon the nitrogen in the atmosphere and Btore it up 
in their tissues as they grow. They take their phosphoric 
acid and potash from the soil, but they obtain their ni- 
trogen very largely from the air. Hence they draw from 
the air a material necessary to the growth of crops, which 
in the form of commercial fertilizers, as nitrate of soda, 
ammonium suplhate, dried blood, etc., is paid for at a 
fixed price per pound. 
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Natural Pastures. 

The natural forage plants vary as largely as the soils. 
Some adapt themselves to almost any situation, and ai* 
quite general in their distribution, while others are ex- 
tremely local; some become more vigorous and abundant 
under frequent grazing, while others soon disappear with 
any change of surroundings. 

The Formation ok Pastures. 

With a climate favorable to an almost continuous 
growth, and with soil easily worked and promptly re- 
sponding to good management, it is not difficult to secure 
permanent pastures of the highest quality; but in order 
to obtain the best returns, the same intelligent care must 
be used in their preparation and management as are 
give other portions of the farm. 

The best put urea are those which contain the greatest 
variety of plants yielding palatable food for stock. These 
plants should be such as to make their greatest growth 
at different seasons, in order that there may be a contin- 
uous supply; a portion of them should be legumes, both 
for their superior fattening qualities and for their effect 
on the soil, and as large a proportion as possible should 
be perennials. Such a pasture cannot be made in one 
season, but reqquires time for its best development, and 
when once secured, its value and feeding capacity will 
increase yearly under good management. 

Excellent pastures are sometimes made from the na- 
tural sod, but in most cases it is more satisfactory, and 
in the end less expensive, first to plow the ground and 
use it two or three years for corn or cotton, which will 
kill the wild broom-sedges and wire-grasses and change 
the character of the soil so that the cultivated grazing 
plants will be able to establish themselves so thoroughly 
as to prevent the growth of other and less desirable sorts. 
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The prairie lands make excellent pastures without plow- 
ing. The coming in of the carpet grass can be materially 
hastened by mowing an old pasture in July or August 
when the grass is maturing its seed and scattering the 
hay over the new field. Wet places should be planted 
with either roots or seed of the large water-grass, which 
grows well insuch places and is especially valuable dur- 
ing winter. Many of the coast soils are so deficient in 
lime that it is difficult to secure a good growth of any of 
the clovers. Where the soil is not too light, lespedeza 
will do fairly well, and as its growth improves year after 
year, it pays to sow it in all pastures. On light soils 
which contain lime, like many of those in Florida, the 
Florida beggar-weed grows well, reseeds itself freely, and 
makes good summer and fall grazing, but yields noth 
ing during the winter and spring months. If is very 
little trouble to make good pastures on the coast soils 
which have once been in cultivation, as carpet-grass takes 
possession of such fields very quickly. Bermuda will 
cover the more fertile spots, and the sowing of lespedeza 
or beggar-weed will provide the best leguminous grazing 
plants for these soils. 

Bich and moist alluvial soils, like those along the riv- 
ers and streams, will finally become covered with a 
growth of Bermuda grass, but even on such lands the 
spread of the grass is slow, and the ground can be cov 
ered much more quickly if it is first plowed to kill the 
coarser growth and bring it into better mechanical con- 
dition. These soils make better pastures than do any 
other, as they are naturally the most fertile, most easily 
kept in condition, and will support a greater variety of 
plants. For these, as for all fertile soils, Bermuda i8 the 
best possible foundation, and should be planted as de- 
scribed elsewhere further on. As its season for good graz- 
ing lasts only six or eight months, it should have other 
species planted with it. Large water-grass and Terrell 
grnss will give good winter grazing along the water 
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courses and in damp places, while burr-clover and les- 
pedeza should be sown on the drier portions. Along 
creeks, the borders of marshes, and other wet places red- 
top and alsike clover should be sown at the rate of a 
bushel of the former and two quarts of the latter per 
acre. On black soils four quarts of red clover seed may 
be added with advantage. 

On the drier and hardened upland soils it is almost 
impossible to secure good pastures without previous cul- 
tivation of the land. The natural pastures in this region 
are all that can be desired during the summer and early 
fall, but fail quickkly after the first frosts and do not 
become really good again until April. Here, as else- 
where, Bermuda and lespedeza are the best foundation 
for a pasture, as both make vigorous growths and both 
are permanent, although neither is of much value during 
the winter or spring. No grazing plant has been found 
which will make a satisfactory winter and spring growth 
on the dry, hard, clay, hill lands, and such localities can 
be depended upon for summer and fall grazing only. 

On the seepy hillsides and on the lewer lands the graz- 
ing season may be greatly extended and good perma- 
nent pastures are not hard to make by the use of the 
same plants which have been recommended for the alluv- 
ial soils. Bur-clover does well on these soils, and in 
many places wild vetches are abundant, beginnig their 
growth in the earl ywinter and making good grazing by 
February or March. 

Where the soil is somewhat sandy, old fields are often 
made into pastures by mowing carpet grass and scatter- 
ing the hay over the knolls and hilltops in the fall, and 
following this with lespedeza seed in the spring. It costs 
but little to seed a pasture in this way, and it is often 
the best plan to follow. The ground is sure to be cov- 
ered with a good growth of crab-grass the first year, and 
by the second year the crab-grass and lespedeza will be 
scattered over the entire field. On many farm tempo- 
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rary pastures with annual plants in rotation with culti- 
vated crops are more economical and satisfactory than 
are permanent pasture fields. 

In the greater part of Florida, where the growing sea- 
son is practically continuous, the above grasses can be 
largely replaced by carpet grass, while fewer perennials 
and more annuals can be used to add to the yield and 
variety. Crab grass and Mexican clover are everywhere 
in cultivated fields from which the crops were removed 
by midsummer, and on many of the native pastures 
beggar-weed is the predominant growth. In the larger 
part of Florida, only a very small proportion of the 
land, comparatively, is in cultivation, so that the cattle 
have such an abundant range in the woods, that 
the need of permanent pastures has scarcely been 
felt as yet, and but little attention, comparatively, has 
been given to the cultivated grazing plants. On the na- 
tural ranges and old fields, cattle will make a good gain 
for six months, about hold their own for three months, 
and will need feeding during the other three months to 
keep them in good condition. As the proportion of cul- 
tivated lands increases, the ranges and permanent pas- 
tures will become as important in Florida as elsewhere. 

The Essentials op a Good Pastdbe. 

In general, the making of good permanent pastures is, 
to some extent, diffcult. There is no one grazing plant 
which continues in active growth through the entire 
year, and the best growth of most species is made in the 
course of three or four months. Some make nearly their 
whole growth in the early spring months, others do not 
begin their growths until killed by frost, while still 
others begin their growths with the summer and fall rains 
and mature their seed in the winter or early spring 
When one species has completed its growth, or becomes 
dormant for a few months, others are ready to take its 
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place at once, and so a constant succession is maintained. 
This feature is one of the immense advantages in Florida. 

Selection op Varieties. 

With such constant changes it is often difficult to se- 
lect species for a mixture, each of which will hold its own 
without overgrowing weaker species, or being crowded 
out by its stronger neighbors, as the best plants for per- 
manent pastures must be either perennials or annuals, 
which reseed the ground freely and surely; they musi 
be adapted to soils of widely different character, their 
roots must be able to endure continued drought, and 
they mast be palatable to all kinds of stock. No one 
species will cover and hold the ground throughout the 
whole year, and so it is necessary to use a mixture of sev- 
eral kinds, at least one of which should be a legume, and 
it is difficult to arrange these mixtures so that they will 
be suited to the widely varying soils, or even to the dif- 
ferent soils which are usually found on a single farm. 
Whatever may be planted will usually prove to be only 
the foundation of the pasture, as every locality has na- 
tive or naturalized species which will finally occupy a 
considerable portion of the ground, and often some of 
these self-introdnced aorta will prove as valuable as 
many of those which have been introduced and deliber- 
ately planted. For practically the whole of the State, 
excepting the sandy soils near the coast, Bermuda and 
Japan clover is probably the best foundation for every 
permanent pasture. On alluvial lands add red-top and 
alsike clover for the damper soils, with orchard grass, 
sweet clover, and bur clover for the drier lands. On the 
uplands, yellow loam, and clay sections, orchard grass 
and burr-clover do very well on the dry soils, while for 
wet places, red-top, large water-grass, and alsike clover 
should be added. On the light soils of the coast, carpet 
grass, large water-grass and giant beggar-weed replace 
the red-top and clover. 
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Temporary Pastures. 

Id a regiou where it is so difficult to secure perennials 
for permanent pastures, and where the growing season is 
so long that two or more crops can be grown on the 
same land yearly, temporary pastures of quick-grow- 
ing annuals will always be largely used, and in many 
sections will afford the most economical grazing for dif- 
ferent seasons. Fields from which oats, melons, pota- 
toes, and other early crops have been removed, make fine 
pastures from July until the end of summer and into fall. 
Cornfields in which cowpeas and velvet beans have been 
planted, make the best of fall and early winter grazing, 
while oats, rye, rape and vetches make abundant and nutri- 
tious winter feed. These can be grown on land from 
which early crops have already been taken. They cost 
nothing but the seed for the sowing, and on many soils 
heavy volunteer crops give fine grazing for three or four 
months with absolutely no cost. Under such conditions, 
temporary pastures are not makeshifts, but are an im- 
portant part of a well arranged rotation. 

Among the most valuable plants for summer and fall 
grazing in Florida, are crab-grass, crowfoot, Mexican 
clover and Florid* beggar-weed, all of which make vol- 
unteer growths so late in the season as not to interfere 
with other crops, and will cover and protect fields which 
would otherwise be idle. Crab-grass is abundant every- 
where in cultivated land. Crowfoot is a close second to 
crab-grass and is possibly of a little higher feeding qual- 
ity. Mexican clover is more abundant near the coast, 
where it is usually found in fields with crab-grass, but 
is valued less for grazing than for hay. Beggar-weed is 
more abundant in Florida than elsewhere, and fields con- 
taining a mixed growth of that plant, crab-grass and 
crowfoot are unexcelled as pastures. Where it does do 
well it is regarded as the most valuable plant for sum- 
mer and fall pastures. It is eaten by all kinds of stock 



and is fattening, but as with clover, horses and mules 
must have grain in addition when doing hard work. 

For later grazing the same plants may be used, and 
cowpeas and velvet beans, together with pickings from 
the corn and hay fields, make the fall pastures rich and 
varied in favorable seasons; but in seasons of severe 
drought they may become poor and dry, and it is in such 
seasons more than at any other time that silos and soil- 
ing crops are needed. Although cowpeas do not bear 
grazing well, they make the best feed and are often more 
profitable when used for pasturage than when used in 
any other way. Velvet beans can be grazed late into 
fall. The droppings from the grazing animals are left 
in the field and serve to maintain the fertility of the 
soil. On very light or sandy soils the plowing under of 
the vines is less beneficial than the trampling of the 
stock and the addition of the manure. While it is more 
profitable to cut the vines for hay when grown by them- 
selves, pasturing them is usual ly better when they are 
grown in cornfields. The fertilizing value of the crop is 
worth more than the cost of the seed, so that the pastur- 
age is all clear profit. 

Winter Pastures. 

For winter grazing, oats, rye. barley, and hairy vetch 
are the most successful crops, and a mixture of oata and 
hairy vetch has given more satisfactory results than has 
r.ny other winter grazing crop which has been tested. 
The rust-proof oats are more hardy than are most other 
varieties. They stool very freely, often sending up 100 or 
more stems from a single root, and they bear close and 
long continued grazing without injury. For winter graz- 
ing they should be sown late in October or early in No- 
vember though December sowing may be made for early 
spring feed. 

These oats ripen earlier than do most other varieties, 
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and the yield of grain is about the same or better. Ordi- 
narily they are entirely free from rust. 

AS TO PASTUBH GRASSES. 

The More Important Hay and Pasture Orasses. 

Following are the more important of the native or cul- 
tivated hay and pasture plants grown in Florida. A 
good many of these are seen in other sections of the coun- 
try also, but many are native and all are well adapted 
to Florida, and afford pastures or hay not surpassed by 
those in any country. 

Bermuda Grass. 

Bermuda grass is the foundation of all the best per- 
manent pastures in the South, likewise in Florida, and 
in many localities is important for hay. It endures se- 
vere drought without much injury, makes excellent graz- 
ing from late spring till heavy frost, and yields a fine 
quality of hay. It requires a rich and fairly moist soil 
for its best growth, being dwarf and spreading in habit 
when on hard clay or light sandy soils, but becoming 
more erect and dense as the fertility of the soil is in- 
creased. It is one of the best grasses for creek and river 
bottom lands, for binding leves and ditch banks, and for 
lawns which have good care. It is propagated by either 
seed or roots. When seed is used, the ground should be 
well prepared with a fine, smooth surface, as the seeds 
are small. The seeds should be mixed with cotton-seed 
meal or fine soil to increase the bulk, so that they will 
be distributed more evenly. They should be sown in 
March or April at the rate of 5 pounds per acre, and may 
be covered by using a roller or light smoothing harrow. 
As the seed is expensive and somewhat uncertain in germ- 
ination, Bermuda grass is usually propogated by plant- 
ing small pieces of the runners or joints, but being indi- 
ginous to Florida, it propogates itself spontaneously. 

When a fiefild is to be used as a meadow, it should be 
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well prepared and pieces set 2 to 3 feet apart. This may 
be done at any time from March until August. Very 
little care is necessary in planting. The common method 
iB to cut pieces or joints from an old field and separate 
into small pieces. These are dropped at the proper dis- 
tances and forced into the ground with a forked stick 
such as is used in planting sweet potato draws. When 
planted for pasture, it is not so necessary to have the 
surface of the ground smooth. A common method of 
planting is to run furrows 3 or 4 feet apart, drop pieces 
of sod at intervals of 2 or 3 feet, and cover with the foot. 
The grass will seldom do much more thancover the 
ground the flrstseason, but when a good sod is once 
formed, it will last indefinitely. The yield of hay on rich 
bottoms may be as much as 4 tons per acre, leas on poorer 
soils, and on dry clay hills not worth harvesting, though 
it makes good grazing. The feeding value of the hay is 
about equal to that of timothy. 

The planting of this grass is objected to by some on 
account of the difficulty of eradicating it when the field 
is wanted for other uses. With proper management, how- 
ever, this is usually not a serious matter. It is difficult 
to kill it with even the most persistent cultivation, but 
it is easily destroyed by any dense smothering crop 
which keeps it heavily shaded. Plowing the ground in 
late summer, sowing oats and vetches, and following that 
with a summer crop of cowpeas or velvet beans will kill 
nearly all of the grass. This method will furnish two 
profitable crops, besides putting the soil in fine condition 
for any successful crop of 

Cabpot Grass. 

Carpet grass is to the light and sandy soils what Ber- 
muda is to the heavier soils. It reaches its greatest per- 
fection on the light soils where it "comes in" very quickly 
when the land is pastured or heavily trampled. Its creep- 
ing habit of growth enables it to bear close grazing with- 
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out injury. It is strictly a pasture grass, seldom grow- 
ing large enough to be worth cutting for hay. It will 
stand close grazing and heavy trampling better than any 
other grass, in fact, a considerable amount of tramp- 
ling Beems necessary to its best growth, as it disappears 
when stock is taken from the field or the land is put into 
cultivation. 

The usual method of propagation is to cut some of the 
grass which has been allowed to mature seed and to scat- 
ter the hay over the pasture in which it is wanted. Lit- 
tle seed is produced where the grass is closelj grazed, 
but when the stock is taken from the field in July or 
August an abundant supply can be secured in September 
or October. It grows readily when scattered on the sur- 
face of the ground, and comparatively little seed is 
needed. When even a few patches become established 
in a pasture it soon spreads over the entire field, and 
o na field which is well trampled it will make a good sod 
in about two years, even where the ground has never been 
plowed. A quicker and surer method of propogation is 
by transplanting joints, as Bermuda is propogated, but 
this is much more laborious and expensive. 

Although it makes little growth after the first heavy 
frosts in the fall, it furnishes good winter grazing if the 
stock has been removed from the field in July or August, 
for it will make a growth of 6 to 12 inches by November, 
and the lower stems and leaves which are protected from 
frost will remain green and give fresh grazing 
through the winter, but the pastures which have been 
grazed closely all summer give little winter feed. Like 
Bermuda grass, it needs sunshine for its best growth, 
though it makes considerable good feed in wooded pas- 
tures and brush land. 

Paha Grass. 

Para grass, which is probably native to South Amer- 
ica, is now common in some parts of Florida and is rap- 
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idly coming into favor. It is best adapted to Florida and 
the Gulf Coast. It is a rank growing perennial, spread 
ing by runners, often 30 or more feet in length, which 
form roots at each joint that touches the ground. Ab 
soon as the ground becomes fairly well covered with 
these runners, erect or ascending branches are produced, 
reaching a height of two to three feet or more and pro- 
ducing a heavy yield for either hay or grazing. Although 
Para grass spreads so rapidly by its long runners it is 
more easily killed than Bermuda, as the runners are 
wholly above the surface of the ground and can be de- 
stroyed by a single shallow plowing late in the fall, fol- 
lowed by a thorough harrowing. In regions where heavy 
frosts occur, it is killed by plowing alone, if the work is 
done at the beginning of cold weather. While it makes 
a fair growth on moderately dry soil, it does much bet- 
ter where the ground is wet, and on the margins often 
reaches to where the water is 3 or 4 feet deep. It is a 
desirable species for planting; on lands liable to over- 
flows, as it is not injured when covered by water for a 
month or more. 

Para grass produces little good seed and is usually 
propagated by division's of the runners. These root 
easily if cut into pieces of two or three joints each and 
pushed into freshly plowed ground so as to leave the 
upper joint just at or a little below the surface. When 
sets are abundant it is better to put them about 2 feet 
apart. Planting may be done at any time from early 
spring until about three months before frost is expected. 
It makes a rather coarse hay, but is sweet, tender and 
nutritious, and the yield is very heavy. Florida growers 
make three to four cuttings annually, and the hay finds a 
ready market at a high price. It is also an excellent pas- 
ture grass when not grazed too closely. A field which is 
well set with the grass may be kept in good condition 
almost indefinitely if it is given a shallow plowing in the 
Bpring and then seeded with cowpeas. The grass will 
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then make a vigorous growth and the first cutting will be 
ready when the peas begin to mature, the mixture making 
a hay of choice quality and a better yield than when the 
grass is grown alone. The pea vines will make no farther 
growth, but the grass will make two to four later cuttings, 
each heavier than if the ground had not been plowed. 

Growers who have it thoroughly established in their 
groves complain that Para grass makes cultivation diffi- 
cult, and that it is seldom advisable to allow it to gain a 
foothold on land which is to be cultivated. In the ex- 
treme southern part of Florida, where the rainfall is 
heavy and frosts are rare, it might become a dangerous 
weed, but it is easily killed by withholding the water a 
short time. It is killed to the ground by heavy frosts and 
is not recommended for planting where the temperature 
falls below about 18 degrees P. This, however, makes it 
safe in about all parts of Florida. 

Guinea Geass. 

Guinea grass, a native of Africa, is now a common 
grazing grass in Cuba and other West Indian islands, 
whence it was introduced into Florida as early as 1870. 
Though very different in appearance and habit of growth, 
it has often been confused with Johnson grass, which has 
been called by the same name. Johnson grass spreads 
by long, fleshy underground rootstocks and has seeds 
which are of a red, yellow, or nearly black color, while 
Guinea grass grows in dense erect clumps, does not spread 
by rootstocks, and has seeds which are dark green in 
color. The leaves of Guinea grass are never streaked with 
red or yellow, as those of Johnson grass often are. Any- 
one who notes any of these characters will never mistake 
one grass for the other. 

Guinea grass grows to a height of 6 to 12 feet and is 
used principally for grazing and soiling. Its range of 
profitable cultivation is about the same as that for Para 
grass, including the whole of Florida. It does well on 
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moderately dry soil and can never become a pest like 
Johnson grass. It is propagated by divisions of the roots 
or by seeds. When roots are used the old clamps should 
be dng out early in March and divided, a single stem with 
a few good roots being sufficient for a set. If planted 
about 3 feet apart in roows 6 feet wide, the young plants 
will give a good cutting or be ready for grazing in May. 
Seeds are planted at the same season as the roots, the 
usual practice being to plant them in drills and then to 
transplant the seedlings when they are 3 or 4 inches high. 
Voluntter seedlinp are often found in abundance where 
the old plants have been allowed to mature seed. Sets 
are more expensive and troublesome than seedlings, but 
will give an earlier and heavier yield the first season. 

When the crop is to be used for soiling and heavy yields 
are expected, the ground should be occasionally cultivated 
and a dressing of cottonseed meal given just before each 
cultivation. The grass begins its growth rather late in 
the spring, seldom giving mnch feed before May, but after 
that time it will give good cuttings once every three or 
four weeks until its growth is stopped by frost. In the 
most favorable part of the season cuttings may be made 
every 10 or 12 days, though such a rapid growth is main- 
tained for only a few weeks. It makes the best feed if 
cut when 18 or 24 inches high. If allowed to stand too 
long the stems become hard and woody. It is difficult to 
even estimate the yield per acre, as it is used principally 
for grazing and Boiling, its habit of growing in large 
clumps making it hard to cut for hay. It is claimed that 
it will feed fonr head of cattle per acre through the entire 
season, and also that it is the best of all grass for either 
grazing or hay. 

Rhodes-Grass. 

Rhodes-grass, a newly introduced species, is a native of 
central and southern Africa, where it is regarded as one 
of the best species for pastures on dry soils. It is per- 
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ennial, growing from 3 to 4 feet high, with a large number 
of very long, narrow and tender leaves and with rather 
few branching stems. 

When grown from seeds its growth is commonly erect 
the first season, bnt when grown from roots, or the second 
season when grown from seed, it makes runner-like 
branches 2 to 4 feet long, which root at the joints and so 
cover the ground quite rapidly. 

It is propagated both by seed and roots. When seed 
is used it should be sown at corn-planting time at the rate 
of about 10 pounds per acre on a soil having a fine mellow 
surface, and then given a light harrowing. As the seed 
is produced only in small quantities and as it continues 
to be developed and matured through the entire season, 
little of it can be gathered at any one time; consequently 
the grass is more commonly propagated by roots. The 
roots may be planted on well prepared land at any time 
from February to July, putting them 2 to 4 feet apart and 
protecting them from grazing until they become well es- 
tablished. This grass has been introduced so recently 
that seed is still scarce in the market. 

While the principal value of the grass is for grazing, it 
is also used for hay, giving two or three cuttings of about 
1 ton each per acre. The hay is of excellent quality. It 
bears severe drought and moderate frost without injury, 
but is easily killed by plowing late in the season. It is 
not recommended for cultivation except in the eastern 
and southern parts of the State. It makes a hay equal to 
Northern Timothy. 

Natal Grass. 

Natal grass, from Sooth Africa, is much like crab-grass 
in habit of growth, but where the soil is very sandy it 
makes a heavier yield of better hay. It has become thor- 
oughly established in parts of Florida and is gradually 
spreading over the sandy coast lands to the southward. 
The roots are killed by heavy frosts, but from central 
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Florida southward it becomes perennial and is used occa- 
sionally for permanent meadows. Further north it is an 
annual, making a volunteer growth in fields from which 
early crops have been gathered and often produciing a 
heavy growth in cornfields after cultivation ceases. It 
very much resembles redtop, but is totally distinct. 

Crab-Gbass. 

Crab-grass is a native grass of considerable importance 
as a volunteer hay crop, especially on sandy soils. It 
makes its growth late in the season on lands from which 
early crops, like oats, melons or potatoes, have been taken 
and often makes a good growth in fields of cowpeas, 
where it adds largely to the yield of hay. The crop should 
be cut early, soon after the first seeds begin to mature. 
It is Bomewhat difficult to cure, but when well handled at 
the proper stage of growth it makes a hay of good quality. 
It is always a volunteer crop and need never be sown. Its 
feeding value is almost equal to Timothy and is far more 
valuable for feeding than is generally supposed. 

Obchard-Grass. 

While orchard-grass seldom makes a heavy wield of hay 
in Florida it is an excellent pasture grass on wet and 
heavy soils. It is a perennial which begins its growth 
very early in spring and is ready to cut in April. It fur- 
nishes good grazing until its growth is checked by the 
gammer drought. With the first autumn rains it starts 
a new growth of leaves, making rich fall pasturage and 
remaining fresh and green through the winter when the 
cold is not too severe. The hay made from it is of excel- 
lent quality, though its habit of growing in large clumps 
is against its use as a hay grass. It bears grazing well 
and recover quickly when cropped down. It does well 
when mixed with redtop and succeeds better than almost 
any other grass in woodland pastures. Sandy soils are 
not well suited to its growth, and it is not recommended 
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for light, thin lands. Seed should be sown in August 
or September, or very early in the spring, at the rate of 
20 to 30 pounds per acre. 

RYE-GHA88. 

Two species of rye-grasa, Italian (Lolium multinorum) 
and perennial (Lolium perenne) r are commonly culti- 
vated. The former, while not truly an annual, is agricul- 
turally treated as such. It makes a more rapid and us- 
ually a larger growth than the latter. Both are quickly 
injured by excessive heat or drought and so are not 
suited for permanent meadows or pastures, but as they 
make a quick and vigorous growth soon after planting, 
they are valuable where immediate results are wanted. 
They are especially desirable for sowing with newly 
planted Bermuda, red-top and other slow-starting grasses. 
If sown in the fall, they will give rich late-winter and 
spring grazing, or they may be cut for hay in April or 
May, after which they soon disappear. It is important 
that the crop be cut as soon as well grown. If that is 
not done the warm rains of June and July will cause 
the leaves to decay very rapidly and smother the small 
plants and other grasses which may be growing on the 
same ground. On rich alluvial lands these grasses often 
persist two or three years when used for hay, but sel- 
dom last more than one year when grazed. They are 
among the best of grasses for planting on newly-made 
lawns, as they soon cover the ground and give it an at- 
tractive appearance, while the Bermuda and other slower 
starting sortB are becoming established. Seed should be 
sown in October or February at the rate of 20 to 30 
pounds per acre when sown alone, or half that amount 
when sown with other grasses. Italian rye-grass is be- 
coming more and more used for fall planting on the 
sandy coast lands. It makes a much better winter pas- 
turage or hay than rye. It affords the prettiest and most 
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attractive lawn of any of the grasses used for that pur- 
pose. 

Red-Top, oh Hrrd's-Grass. 

While redtop is seldom used alone for either hay or 
grazing, it is an important factor in both meadows and 
pastures. It is slender in growth, and the yield ia not 
large, though the hay is of good quality. It makes its 
best growth on soils too poorly drained for most other 
crops, and therefore is important on all wet lands. Red- 
top is a perennial which bears frost and so gives winter 
grazing. It does better on wet clay soils than on those 
which are sandy and has little value for dry uplands. It 
is one of the best kinds for creek banks, and margins of 
swamps, overflowed lands, and similar places where Ber- 
muda grass and other upland kinds cannot be grown. ' 
Seed may be sown in either fall or spring at the rate of 
6 to 10 pounds cf recleaced seed per acre. The growth is 
usually weak the first year, but it gains vigor with age 
and holds the ground well against other grasses. While 
redtop will make a fair growth on land which has not 
been plowed, it pays to prepare the ground well when 
large fields are to be sown. If from 4 to 6 pounds of the 
redtop seed are mixed with from 30 to 40 pounds of Ital- 
ian rye-grass, a good crop of the mixture will be secured 
the first season, after which the rye-grass will gradually 
disappear and the redtop will occupy the ground. Un- 
less the fields are cultivated, this grass will become per- 
manent and form an all-year-round pasture. 

Rescue Grass, Schrader's Grass, or Australian Oats. 

Rescue grass, Schroder's grass, or Australian Oats is 
sometimes highly valuable and at other times disappoint 
ing. When planted on a very rich loamy soil and the 
season is favorable, it makes a heavy winter growth, 
which affords fine grazing from December to April, or a 
heavy yield of hay in early spring and often a second 
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cutting later. If the conditions are not favorable, it 
may not begin its growth until late winer, only a poor 
stand will be secured, and its growth will be weak and 
unsatisfactory. It disappears on the approach of hot 
weather, but a few of the plants will live through the 
summer and with the scattered seed will often make a 
good volunteer growth the following season. Its growth 
and behavior are so uncertain that it is a reliable bay 
plant in only a few localities, but its winter growth 
makes it a desirable addition to pastures, especially for 
mixing with orchard grass, . bur-clover and vetchea. It 
makes its best growth only on freshly plowed land and 
seldom persists many years where other grasses are al- 
lowed to form a sod. Seed should be sown in August or 
September at the rate of 30 to 40 pounds per acre. 

Crowfoot Grass. 

Crowfoot grass is a common grass in cultivated 
ground, coming up as a volunteer crop after oats, melons 
and other early field crops have been harvested. It is us- 
ually more or less mixed with crab-grass, Mexican clover 
and beggar-weed and is highly valued as a hay plant. It 
comes up so late in the season that it is rarely trouble- 
some as a weed. Many feeders prefer it to crab-grass, 
as it cures more easily. It appears to be very abundant 
in Florida, and in many sections of the State, much of 
the hay saved for home use is from this grass, grown in 
cornfields. Crowfoot hay is of good quality, though the 
yield is seldom more than one ton per acre when the 
grass is grown alone; it is often double that amount 
when mixed with Mexican clover or beggar-weed. 

Tall Meadow Oat Grass. 

Tall meadow oat grass is a valuable hay and pasture 
grass. It starts early in spring and lasts until late fall; 
gives two good cuttings per season. The hay is more 
nutritive than Timothy and the yield twice as great. It 
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matures at the same time as orchard grass and gives 
good results sown with it and red clover. Sow three 
bushels per acre in either spring or fall. 

Sooan Grass. 

Sudan grass is quite similar in general appearance to 
Johnson grass. It usually produces a taller, more erect 
stem than Johnson grass, and the leaves are larger aim 
more abundant, making it especially valuable for hay. 
The most important difference between Johnson grasj 
and Sudan grass is that the later grass does not possess 
the underground root stocks by which Johnson grass is 
propagated from year to year and which reader it such 
an undesirable plant on most farms. While Sudan grass 
is free from these underground root stocks, extreme care 
must be exercised to see that this crop is not grown in 
close proximity to fields of Johnson grass, as the two 
plants cross readily, which would finally result in the 
Sudan grass becoming perennial rather than annual in 
its habits of growth. It is also especially important 
when seed is secured to see that no Johnson grass seed 
is present. In fact, the only safe plan is to buy certi- 
fied seed; or in other words, seed from fields that have 
been inspected by some competent person to determine 
whether or not there is any Johnson grass present or 
any other undesirable condition. 

Under favorable conditions Sudan grass will yielld 
from two to three cuttings, and some cases four cuttings, 
per season. The yield of hay varies, ranging from one 
to eight tons per acre, an average yield being three and 
a half or four tons. This grass produces an abundance 
of seed and at the present time is being more largely 
grown for this purpose than as a hay plant. 

While Sudan grass has been found to grow success- 
fully on most all soil types, ranging from extreme sands 
to still clays, it makes its best growth on rich, loamy 
soils. It is necessary that the soil be well drained, and 
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as a usual hing the use of nitrogen Buppiying fertilizers 
proves profitable. 

It is best in preparing the seed bed for Sudan grass 
to plow the land in the spring rather than in the fall. The 
primary reason for this is that the Sudan grass requires 
a warm seed bed. Spring plowing leaves the soil in a 
rather loose condition in which it warms up quite read- 
ily. It must be remembered, however, that it is possible 
to get the soil too loose and good results are often ob- 
tained by using some form of sub-surface packer after 
plowing. 

The date of seeding is usually about the same as for 
corn or perhaps a little later. Nothing is to be gained 
by planting the seed while the soil is still cold, as this 
usually results in poor fiermination or a weakened con- 
dition of the plants. The best method of planting the 
seed is that of using an ordinary grain drill. This grain 
drill distributes the seed quite uniformly, provided clean 
seed is used. In regions of abundant rainfall, the high- 
est yielda of the best quality hay are produced as a re- 
sult of either broad casted or closelly drilled seed. In 
the drier sections of the country it is advisable to seed 
this crop in 3^ foot drills, or where suitable cultivating 
instruments are available, the crop may be seeded in 18 
to 24 inch drills. Broadcast seeding requires from 16 
to 24 pounds of seed per acre. The larger amounts are 
nsed in humid sections, whereas in arid sections 16 
pounds of seed per acre are sufficient. When seeded in 
18 to 24 inch drills, about five pounds of seed per acre are 
required, while seeding in 36 inch drills requires about 
three pounds of seed per acre. Cultivation is similar to 
that of any other winter tilled crop. 

When grown broadcast for hay, it is usually harvested 
by means of a hay mower. It is easily cured and makes 
hay of a most excellent quality. When grown for seed, 
it is customary to harvest the crop with an ordinary 
grain binder which ties the grass in bundles. These 
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bundles are later shocked in the same way as for small 
grains. For Hay making, Sudan grass should be har- 
vested shortly after the blooming Btage. For seed pro- 
duction the crop should not be harvested until the more 
advanced plants are mature and the seed beginning to 
shatter. 

Japan Cloves. 

Japan clover may be classed among the most valuable 
leguminous hay and pasture plants of the Slate. It is a 
native of Japan, which was introduced into this country 
about 1830, and is now thoroughly naturalized over the 
whole country south of the Ohio River. It grows on all 
soils, but does best on good loams containing a fair 
amount of lime. It will also grow on hard, dry clay and 
even where the soil is quite sandy. On thin soils, its 
growth is very flat and spreading, while on better soil, 
it becomes erect, and is often two feet in height. It en- 
dures heat and drought without injury, and stock eat it 
greedily. It never causes bloating, but occasionally has 
a slight salivating effect on horses, though that appears 
to occur in only a few localities. It starts late in the 
spring, but from May until after heavy frost it gives the 
beat of grazing, and should be in every pasture. Al- 
though mostly used for grazing, it is a valuable hay plant, 
making a good yield of from 1% to 2 tons per acre. 
When wanted for hay, it should be sown early in the 
spring, at the rate of one-half bushel per acre, or it may 
be sown with oats in the fall, as it makes but little 
growth before the oats are harvested. For pastures, It is 
necessary only to scarify the surface of the ground with 
a disc harrow, and it will often grow well without any 
previous preparation of the soil. 

Mexican Clovbr. 

Mexican Clover, sometimes called "puBley" or "purs- 
lane." though entirely different from the plant known 
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by those names in the North, it is not a true clover, but 
belongs to the same family as the madder, poverty weed, 
and a number of other common plants It is an annual 
of much the same habit of growth and size as common 
red clover, bat the leaves are opposite and simple instead 
of alternate with three leaflets. It grows most abund- 
antly in cultivated fields from which early crops have 
been removed, but often makes a heavy growth in corn 
and cotton alter those crops have been laid by. It is sel- 
dom planted, as, like crab-grass and beggar-weed, it 
makes a volunteer growth late in the season. It is doubt- 
ful if the yield would be increased materially if it were 
sown early and the ground given up to it through the 
whole summer. -It is common in old fields near the 
coast. It makes a fair growth on soils too poor for most 
olher crops and may be used both for hay and for graz- 
ing. While the hay is not of the best quality, it is eaten 
readily by most animals, as it is usually more or less 
mixed with crab-grass and beggar weed, it adds largely 
to the bulk and value of an inexpensive crop. When 
used for grazing, it is more valuable for hogs that for 
othe stock, though eaten well by mules and cattle. It 
can be grazed from about June until after heavy frosts 
and then will reseed the ground abundantly. 

The seeds are very small and difficult to save, though 
they are sometimes beaten out with flails or gathered 
from the bottom of a mow in which the hay has been 
stored. Prom four to five pounds per acre are sufficient 
for seeding, but the common method of distributing the 
plant is by mowing after some of the seed is matured 
and scattering the hay over the field on which the crop 
is wanted the following season. 

While it is not a nitrogen gathering plant like the 
true clovers, its growth is usually volunteer and so costs 
nothing, but it protects the surface of the ground from 
the scorching -»iun in the summer and washing rains jn 
winter, and adds to the fertility of- the soil by furnish- 
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iag humus. The plant should be regarded as an inexpen- 
sive substitute for something better, rather than as one 
to be carefully planted and cultivated. It is a better 
pesture plant than its description suggests. 

Barnyard Grass. 

Barnyard grass is an annual which stems singly or in 
clumps; is erect, sparingly branched and 3 to 6 feet high. 
The leaves are very long and abundant; the panicles 
heavy and compact and spikelets awned or awnleas. 

This requires a rich and somewhat moist soil, its name, 
"barnyard" grass indicating the locality which it prefers. 
It is a coarse and succulent grass which is not easily 
cured into hay, but it is quite valuable for soiling and for 
i he silo, as it yields heavily and produces an unusually 
amount of seed. In some sections of Florida it makes a 
goood part of the volunteer growth which is used for 
hay. Hundreds of acres are annually mowed, and farm- 
ere who have tested it thoroughly for manyy years prefer 
it to the best corn fodder. 

Cereal Grasses. 

While these grasses are quite different from the forego- 
ing they all nevertheless can be pastured successfully, 
and a number of them are among the best for that pur- 
pose, especially for fall and early winter pasturing as 
well as for hay. 

Wheat, oats, rye, barley, and to some extent rice are 
used both for winter pastures and for hay. All except 
rice are usually sown in the fall, as they then give good 
grazing through the latter part of the winter. If the 
stock is taken off just before the stems begin to shoot, a 
fair crop of hay can be made by cutting the wheat when 
it is in the milk stage and the oats when a little riper. 
Spring-sown oats also make fine hay, but do not usually 
yield as well as those sown in the fall. Rye and barley 
make poor hay, but are excellent for winter and spring 
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grazing. For most winter grain crops about one and one- 
half luishbels of seed are used per acre; for oats the 
quantity of seed is usually a fourth or a half greater. In 
many parts of the rice districts good hay is made from 
I lie fields which have been cut for the grain. Such fields 
usually make a considerable second growth and may even 
head well, but seldom mature good seed. The land on 
which such hay is made must not be flooded while the 
second growth is coming on, or the leaves will become 
covered with sand and mud and make the hay danger- 
ous for feeding. 

Sweet Sorghum. 

Probably more acres of sweet sorghnm than of any 
other crop are grown for soiling, and it is used largely for 
hay. It can be used from May to January and makes a 
very good quality of rather coarse hay. When wanted 
for hay it is sown very thickly to prevent a too ocarse 
growth and then cut as soon as the heads appear. When 
planted early two cuttings may be made in the northern 
part of the State, while in the central and southern. parts 
three or four cuttings are sometimes made from a single 
planting. The yield of hay is often very heavy, the amount 
depending largely on the richness of the soil and the 
length of the growing season. Crops for soiling should 
be planted in rows four feet apart and cultivated at least 
once after each cutting. The last cutting made in the 
fall is sometimes windrowed like sugar cane and some- 
times shocked and allowed to stand in the field until used, 
as it keeps in good condition two or thhree months when 
treated either way. When matured stalks are fed it pays 
to run them through a feed cutter or a shredder and if 
they have been in shocks for some time to wet them well 
before feeding. It is one of the best crops for grazing 
hogs, and cases of the poisoning of cattle when grazing 
on it late in the season in the South are extremely rare. 
The varieties in most common use are the Amber for 
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early and the Orange for a heavier yield and a succession 
of cuttings. The Sumac or Redtop variety is in most 
placed much superior to the Orange. The Gooseneck is 
also a desirable variety. These sorghums will sometimes 
on rich land yield as much as ten to twelve tons of dry 
feed per acre. 

TEOSINTE. 

Teosinte needa a long season of warm weather, a rich 
soil, and abundant moisture in order to succeed well, and 
it is useless to plant it where all those conditions can not 
be had. It is a remarkably vigorous grower, reaching 10 
or 12 feet in height, with an unusually abundant supply 
of leaves and Blender stems which continue to grow until 
killed by frost. It is planted and cultivated like corn> 
and if cut when it •reaches four or five feet in height 
makes excellent fodder and will produce a second cutting 
fully as large as the first. If left to grow until Septem- 
ber or October it furnishes excellent material for the silo 
in greater quantity per acre than either corn or sweet 
sorghum. It is also one of the vest plants for soiling 
purposes. The plants stool freely, sometimes as many as 
fifty stalks growing from a single seed ; its leaves are sim 
ilar to those of sweet sorghum, but much longer, and the 
stalks contain 8 to 10 per cent of sugar. Its growth is 
very rank, the Louisiana station reporting a yield of over 
fifty tons of green feed per acre on rich alluvial soil. Its 
season of growth is so long that it seldom matures seed 
north of latitude 30 degrees N., but it has ripened well 
at the Florida and Louisiana experiment stations. The 
seed, four to five pounds per acre, should be planted in 
hills four to five feet apart each way at about the time 
cotton is planted. The greater distance should be given 
on the richer soils. This is a splendid crop for South 
Florida, but is not suited to North Florida because of 
its tender growth. 
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Legumes — Their Importance. 

Leguminous plants, those belonging to the pea and 
clover family, should be grown in every permanent 
meadow and pasture, as they make a large increase in 
the total yield, their mixture with the grasses makes the 
feed of better quality, and their cultivation adds to the 
fertility of the soil. Many of them are annuals, and so 
can be U8ed as catch crops. Some make their growth 
during the summer, others grow only during the winter, 
while still others are perennial and continue a vigorous 
growth for many years. Many of the annuals reseed the 
ground freely, and so are easily grown from year to year. 
Few of the perennial sorts bear grazing as well as some 
of the grasses, while some of the annual sorts are among 
the best of pasture plants. The hay made from the le- 
gumes is especially valuable for young and growing ani- 
mals, for animals which are being fattened, and for those 
which are not doing hard work. For hard-working ani- 
ing and cultivating season, hay made from grasses, or a 
mixed hay, is preferable to one made wholly from le- 
gumes. 

The legumes are not only valuable for hay and pas- 
tures, but they are also the best plants which can be used 
for green manuring, which is of the highest importance in 
the cotton region, where the supply of humus arid conse- 
quently of nitrogen in the soil becomes exhaused rapidly 
with the clean cultivation given to cotton and corn and 
the constant warmth of the soil. In few other parts of 
the country is green manuring more necessary or more 
profitable than in the Sonth, and the growing of legumes 
provides a large part of the fertilizer needed for other 
crops. On this account they should be included in every 
system of rotation, if possible, and follow every crop in 
Florida. 

BUB CLOVEB. 

Bur clover is strictly a winter-growing annual and will 
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succeed on a wide range of soils. While it does not make 
a hay crop it furnishes a large amount of grazing for 
cattle, sheep and hogs at a season when other green feed 
is scarce. Horses and mules do not eat it well. There 
are two kinds in cultivation, the spotted and the Califor- 
nia, the former being the stronger grower and the more 
desirable. The hulled seed sold by dealers is usually of 
the California variety, while the spotted bur clover, the 
one more commonly grown in the South, is usually sold 
in the bur. As the burs always retain small particles of 
soil when they are gathered from the ground, no other 
inoculation is needed when they are used, while the 
cleaned seed must be inoculated as for alfalfa and the 
clovers. Spotted bur clover is also more hardy than the 
California, resisting frosts that the latter will not. We 
advise planting only in Florida the variety known as the 
Georgia. It is an excellent winter grazing plant. Few 
are better. ' 

COWPEAS. 

Cowpeas are grown more widely in the cotton region 
than any other legiminous crop and should have a place 
on every farm. They vary greatly in habit and # time of 
growth. Some varieties produce long, trailing vines, 
while others are usually erect and bushy in growth ; 
some ripen in two months from planting while others re- 
quire four or five months; even the same variety varies 
greatly when pplanted on different soils or at different 
seasons. Cowpeas are inexpensive to grow and make a 
good growth on all soils except those which are very wet. 
They are excellent for hay or grazing and are the best 
summer catch crop for green manuring and improving 
soils. Though this crop will make a fair growth on very 
poor soil, it responds quickly to an application of ferti- 
lizer, and as a heavy growth of cowpeas is the best pos- 
sible insurance for a heavy following crop it pays well to 
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use any fertilizer which will produce a more thrifty 
growth of vines. 

Cow peas may be sown broadcast or in drills three to 
four feet apart, the first method requiring more seed and 
less labor, while the drills permit of one or two cultiva- 
tions, require less seed, are more easily mowed for hay, 
and usually give a heavier yield. From four to six pecks 
per acre are used in broadcasting and from two to three 
pecks for seeding in drills, though eveu two quarts of 
some varieties Jare sufficient when carefully dropped by 
hand. A common and excellent practice is to sow them 
between the'rows of corn just before the last cultivation. 

When cowpeas are sown broabcast with a small grow- 
ing variety of sorghum, like the Amber, using a bushel of 
the peas and a half a bushel of the sorghum seed per 
acre, the mixture makes fine hay, and when sown in drills 
with a coarser sorghum like Orange, makes excellent 
silage. 

Saving the hay in good condition is usually a difficult 
matter in unfavorable weather, and for that reason the 
planting should be done at such a time that the crop will 
mature during the dry weather which usually prevails 
during September and October. For making the best 
hay the vines should be cut as soon as the earliest pods" 
become* yellow, though the work may be delayed a few 
dayys if rain should threaten. When cut at that stage 
the vines cure much more easilyy and rapidly than when 
cut earlier, when the total yield is at its heaviest, and 
though the hay may be not quite so tender, it will be 
eaten readily and will have a higher nutritive value. 

A common method in saving the hay is to start the 
mower as soon as the dew is off in the morning and run 
it until noon. As soon as the upper surface of the cut 
vines is well wilted a tedder is run over the field to turn 
the vines over and expose them more thoroughly to the 
sun and air. If the crop is very heavy this may have to 
bo done twice. When a tedder is not available the work 
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can be done with a pitchfork, but this is slower and 
more expensive. Vines which have been cut in the morn- 
ing and turned in the afternoon will usually be dry 
enough to put into small cocks the following afternoon, 
and if the weather promises to be favorable they should 
be left in these cocks two or three dayB before they are 
hauled to the barn. If it should rain before the vines 
are put in cocks, they should not be touched until the 
surface is well dried and then turned as though freshly 
cut. If the hay is handled prompptlyy and properly, a 
light rain does very little barm, even after curing has 
begun, and a heavy rain may fall on freshly cut vines and 
do little or no damage. The vines should be handled as 
little as possible or many of the leaves will drop and be 
lost. When the weather is fair and settled the freshly 
cut vines are sometimes rolled into bundles as large as 
can be handled easily with a pitchfork and allowed to 
lie in the field until thoroughly dry. This method saves 
labor and prevents any loss of leaves, but the tangled 
bundles are hard to dry if they should be wet with rain. 
When peas are grown with corn and are wanted for 
hay it is best to cut the stalks and vines together and 
make into windrows the same day. The cornstalks pre- 
vent the vines from packing closely, so that they dry 
more quickly. Such hay can often be put in the barn 
safely two days after it is cut. Cowpea hay is often 
cured by stacking the wilted vines around poles four to 
six feet high with two or three cross pieces nailed on 
each. A still better device consists of four poles six feet 
long joined at the top and held four feet apart at the 
bottom by means of crosspieces on which the vines are 
piled so as to cover the pyramid. The object of both de- 
vices is to permit the air to circulate more freely among 
the vines and so dry them with very little handling and 
loss of leaves. 

When fed on well-cured cowpea hay containing a fair 
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amount of matured pods, horses and moles will keep in 
good condition through the winter with no grain feed. 

The selection of the variety for planting should be de- 
termined by the use to be made of the crop. If a heavy 
yield of hay is the principal object, a vigorous upright 
variety like the Whippoorwill or the Groit is the best. 
If the crop is to be pastured or left to decay on the 
ground through the winter, any of the trailing sorts sold 
as Black, Red Ripper, and Unknown are good. The 
Blacks are especially esteemed for this purpose as the 
seeds do not decay easily. Where land is infested with 
wilt or with root knot, only varieties resistant to these 
diseases, like the Iron and the Brabham should be used. 
No plant grown in Florida surpasses this in value for hay 
and it makes good pasture too. 

SOY BEANS. 

Although the soy bean has been grown in this country 
occasionally for a long time, it is only within the last 
ten years that it has attracted general attention a« a 
forage crop. It has been found to grow well in all the 
cotton region, as well as farther North. It is strongly 
drought resistant and makes a hay similar in quality to 
that from cowpeas, though usually with a larger pro- 
portion of seeds and somewhat more woody stems. There 
are many varieties which differ greatly in time of growth, 
some ripening within ninety days from Bowing the seeds, 
while others require the whole season. The Mammoth, a 
late variety, is now commonly grown in the South. The 
lto San is a good early variety and is quite commonly 
grown. A number of recently introduced varieties are be- 
coming popular, among them the Haberlandt,' Acme and 
Tokyo. 

The land should be prepared as for cowpeas and the 
seed planted in drills at a sufficient distance to perit one 
or two cultivations. One bushel of seed will plant two 
to three acres, the amount depending on the distance' be- 
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tween the rows. The planting should be shallow, never 
more than two inches, or many of the seeds will decay 
Inoculation with soil from an old soy-bean field is de- 
sirable but not usually necessary in the Booth. Babbits 
are exceedingly fond of the young plants and sometimes 
cause serious injury to the crop when the field is near 
woods. If wanted for hay the crop should be cut when 
the upper leaves begin to turn yellow, but if wanted for 
seed the gathering should be delayed until nearly all the 
leaves have fallen. The hay is easily cured and is fully as 
nutritious as that from cowpeas. The yield of seed varies 
from ten to thirty bushels per acre. It is not a desirable 
crop to plant with corn, as it matures too late. 

As the seeds of many varieties shatter badly, the gath- 
ering for seed should not be delayed longer than is neces- 
sary for their ripening, and many more seeds will be 
saved if the cutting is done early in the morning while 
the pods are still damp with dew. 

The following tables from Henry's "Feeds and Feeding" 
shows the feeding and fertilizing value of soy beans. 

DIGESTIBLE NUTBIENTS IN 100 POUNDS. 

Crude Carbohy- 

Protein. drates. Fat 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Wheat bran 12.50 41.6 3.0 

Alfalfa hay 10.60 39.0 0.9 

Soy bean (grain) 30.70 22.8 14.4 

Soy bean (hay) 11.70 39.2 / 1.2 

Bed clover 7.60 39.3 1.8 

Timothy hay 3.00 42.8 1.2 

Corn stover 2.10 42.4 0.7 

Linseed meal 30.20 32.6 6.7 

The above is conclusive evidence of the great value of 
Boy beans as a feeding stuff, and the following from the 
same authority shows how they stand as a fertilizer: 



FERTILIZER CONSTITUENTS IN 1000 POUNDS. 

Nitrogen. Phos. acid. Potash. 

Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Wheat bran 25.6 29.5 16.2 

Alfalfa hay 23.8 5.4 22.3 

Soy bean (grain) 58.4 13.7 24.7 

Soybean (hay) 25.6 6.8 23.3 

Red clover 20.5 3.9 16.3 

Timothy hay 9.9 3.1 13.6 

Linseed meal 54.2 17.0 12.7 

VELVET BEANS. 

The velvet bean is the most rank-grownig annnal 
legume cultivated for forage and is one of the best 
plants for the production of feed and as a restorative crop 
in the rotation. It is not as good as the cow pea for mak- 
ing hay, as its growth is so strong and the vines are 
so long and tangled that it is difficult to cut and cure, 
thongh when cut early and well cored the hay is of ex- 
cellent quality. It makes an immense amount of fall 
and winter grazing, produces seeed abundantly, and 
leaves the soil in a fine condition for any fc!'.owing crop. 
It needs a long season for maturing, from four to eight 
months, depending on variety. It is most commonly 
grown on sandy lands east of the Mississippi River and 
especially in Florida. It is one of the best plants for 
growing on newly cleared lands, as its growth is so dense 
that it smothers all grasses, sprouts and weeds, and 
"civilizes" new soil better than any other crop. 

To secure the best results, the vines must be given 
some support to keep them up from the ground, or they 
will not fruit well or make so vigorous a growth. Poles 
may be used for this purpose, but they are troublesome 
and expensive, while growing corn serves the purpose well 
and is much cheaper. Some strong growing variety of 
corn is planted about a month before the beans, and the 
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stalks give the vines the needed support. Pearl millet 
is also used for the same purpose and gives a better sup- 
port than corn, but is less valuable for grain. Some 
planters top the corn as soon as the ears are fairly ma- 
ture, asserting that the part of the stalk which is left is 
not pulled over by the vines as easily as is the taller whole 
stalks. Others plant three rows of corn and one of beans, 
maintaining that by that method they get a good crop 
of both corn and beans. Still others plant the corn in 
six foot rows and when it is about a foot high plant beans 
in the middles. Planted in this way the corn makes a 
fair crop and the vines have abundant support, though 
the late planting makes only a light yield of seed. The 
heaviest yield of both vines and seeds is undoubtedly se- 
cured when the beans are planted in the row at the same 
time as the corn, but with such treatment the yield of 
corn is usually small and difficut to gather. 

When grown alone velvet beans should be planted at 
about the same time and in the same manner as corn, 
using eight to twelve quarts of seed per acre. With a 
good support for the vines the yield of seed is very heavy, 
from 30 to 50 bushels per acre. The seed is gathered by 
hand. It costs from 15 to 20 cents to gather a barrel of 
pods, which will shell about a bushel of beans. Thrashing 
is somewhat difficult, as the pods are very hard and tough, 
but at present prices the seed is a profitable crop. When 
a crop of seed has been gathered the vines and immature 
seed left make rich grazing, and the fertilizing value of 
the crop is little reduced. 

Grazing usually begins at about the time of the first 
frost and may be continued through the winter, as both 
vines and beans remain in an eatable condition. The 
beans are quite hard when mature and dry, but are eaten 
readily in the fall and again when they become slightly 
softened in late winter, so that all are consumed before 
the ground is plowed in the spring. Dairymen find that 
it gives the greatest stimulus to milk production when 
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grazed in the fall, while beef growers value it more high- 
ly for winter grazing. Hogs usually find plenty of good 
feed left by the cattle. It is undoubtedly the most pro- 
ductive annual legume. 

FLORIDA BEGGARWEED. 

This is an important forage plant, being most common 
as a volunteer growth in old fields having a light sandy 
soil. It is an annual which makes its growth late in the 
season at the same time that crabgraBS is growing most 
rapidly, the two being usually found together. It is erect 
in growth, reaching a height of five to seven feet on good 
soils and is used for hay, silage and grazing. When cut 
at the right time and properly cured it makes superior 
hay, but it must be handled carefully. If allowed to be- 
come too old before it is cut many of the lower leaves are 
lost and the stems become woody. After cutting it should 
be windrowed aa soon as wilted to prevent the leaves from 
dropping. To make good hay it should be cut when not 
more than three or four feet high, usually in July, and a 
second cutting can then be made a few weeks later. Al- 
though not sufficiently bulky for use in filling a silo, a 
little of it mixed with other material adds greatly to the 
value of the silage, as it gives a marked "June" flavor to 
butter even when used in midwinter. Its greatest value, 
however, is as a grazing plant in late summer and eariy 
winter, as it is even more fattening than alfalfa or cow- 
peas. 

It usually makes a scattering and uneven growth on 
land which has not been plowed during the year, though 
when occasionally strips are left standing at the second 
cutting and the field ia then harrowed crosRwise to scat- 
ter the seeds a good crop is secured the second season 
after plowing. The "better practice is to re3eed the 
ground after oats, melons or some other early crop has 
been removed, using twenty to thirty pounds of the rough 
seed per acre. The seed is usually saved by stripping it 
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from the plants by hand, the labor making it coat about 
3 cents per pound. Clean hulled seed is now handled by 
seedmen. 

In the region where it is grown most commonly it is 
seldom seen as a volunteer crop on newly cleared lands, 
but is more or leas abundant, growing with crabgrass and 
Mexican clover in nearly all old fields, especially in corn 
and cotton, where it springs up after the crops are laid 
by and furnishes a large amount of good grazing after 
the crops have been gathered. Some cotton growers ob 
ject to it in their fields, as the immature seeds are some- 
what rough and the stalks when switched about by the 
wind often pull seed cotton from the bolls. 

It is easily killed by a single cultivation in late Bum- 
mer and soon disappears from fields which are not 
plowed. While it is a crop of secondary importance and 
seldom used alone, it is a welcome addition to any hay 
crop, and when so abundant as to afford good grazing it 
will fatten horses, mules and cattle more rapidly than 
most other plants. 

PEANUTS. 

Peanuts are often profitable, both for hay and for 
grazing, the Spanish variety being best suited to these 
purposes. The crop does best on light sandy soil, which 
must contain a good suply of lime or many of the pods 
will fail to fill. Any sandy soil may be made to produce 
good yields by the application of fifty bushels of ground 
limestone per acre, broadcast, just before the ground is 
plowed. The planting requires about two bushels of seed 
per acre, and in the northern part of the State these 
should be carefully shelled before planting, though that 
is not necessary in the southern section. The crop re- 
quires no special cultivation except to keep it free from 
weeds and to keep the surface so mellow that the shoots 
can bury themselves easily. If the crop is to be used 
for hay, it should be gathered just before the first frost. 

T— Af-2. 



TYhen vines of the Spanish variety, are pulled nearly all 
of 'ho nuts will adhere to the stems and after drying will 
make a hay even richer in protein than that from cow- 
peas or soy beans. Hogs eat both the vines and the nuts, 
am! the crop should not be grazed before the nuts begin 
to mature. Hogs pastured on peanuts are often planted 
with corn, after the manner of planting cowpeas and soy 
beans. 

CASSAVA. 

Cassava is grown to a considerable extent in central 
and southern Florida. It does best on light sandy soils, 
on which it yields Ave to ten tons of roots per acre. The 
roots are similar in appearance to those of sweet pota- 
toes, but are much larger and make an excellent feed for 
cattle and hogs. Cassava is propagated by sections of the 
old stems, which are cut into pieces four to six inches 
long and planted about four feet apart each way, the 
after cultivation being the same as that given to corn. 
Cassava should be planted about the same time as cotton, 
the crop maturing from October to November. The roots 
will remain in the ground all winter in good condition, 
bin as they decay in a few days after exposure to the air 
they should not be dug until wanted. The stems which 
are ussed for planting are killed by moderate frtwts and 
are somewhat difficult to preserve in good condition 
through the winter, except in the extreme South. The 
best method of preserving them where heavy frosts occur 
is to cut them wheu well matured and bury them in a dry 
place where they will not become frozen. 

MILLETS. 

The millets which are most valuable are those which 
belong to the foxtail group. Of these there are several 
varieties, the principal being the Common, the Hunga- 
rian, the German and the Pearl, which differ ma ink in 
size and period of growth. Common millet was one of the 
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first varieties to be cultivated in (he I'nited States and 
is one of the most hardy sorts, bearing severe drought 
with little injury and making a heavier yield than the 
others when grown on poor soils. The hay is also of 
finer ouality, though when grown on rich soil it does not 
yield as heavily as the Geiinan. Uungariau millet does 
not bear drought as well as Common millet, but under 
favorable conditions of soil and moisture it gives a 
somewhat better yield. Ccinian millet makes a much 
heavier yield than either of the others when grown on a 
rich, moist soil, but is noi as well adapted to drj uplands. 
The hay is coarser than that of the others and should 
never be allowed to become overripe. 

All of these millets make their best growth during 
warm weather, and eo are used largely as catch crops, to 
be sown in May or June on land from which oats or sonic 
other early crop has been gathered or on land which is 
wanted for planting in September or October. They are 
shallow-rooting plants, and therefore the upper two or 
three inches of soil should be made as fine and mellow 
as possible before seeding. When a previous crop has 
just been removed a thorough disking is usually all that 
• is needed, after which the ground should be harrowed 
smooth and the seed sown at the rate of two to three 
pecks per acre and covered by rolling or by light harrow- 
ing. Rich, heavy soils require less seed than those which 
are thin and light. It is important that all of the va- 
rieties be cut early, as when overripe the hay is harsh and 
woody, is not easily digested, and often has a decided 
laxative effect when fed to horses or mules. A common 
1 ractice is to cut as soon as the grass is well headed, 
whirl) will he in forty to fifty days from sowing for the 
Hungarian, fifty to sixty days for the Common, and sixty 
to seventy days for the German. If the weather or other 
conditions are such that it cannot be cut until the seed is 
well developed, it will usnally be better to let it stand a 
week or ten days longer and then save it for seed, which 
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as a rule brings a good price. All of the millets are ex- 
cellent soiling plants as well as forage pants. 

AS TO BREEDS OP STOCK. 

The time for promiscuous inbreeding of live Btock on 
the rangee has passed. It must cease if we would have 
the success in this industry that our natural resources 
and -advantages make possible. We must grow a better 
grade of live stock of all kinds. 

This can be easily done by grading up with the best 
native cow3 and thoroughbred bulls of the improved 
breeds that have by experiment been proven to be 
adapted to our climate and conditions. There are a num- 
ber of such breeds, Buch as the Hereford, Short Horn or 
Durham, Aberdeen-Angus, Bed Polled and Devon, all of 
which are of the highest type of beef animals. In this 
respect no other breeds of cattle are superior. The same 
rule is true of all other live stock, as to grading up, and 
applies with special force to hogs and sheep. 

From the breeding standpoint the important steps are 
(1) the use df tried pure bred sires, (2) proper feeding of 
breeding animals, (3) careful culling of barren and poor 
breeding females, and (4) replacing culls with the best 
females in each season's product. 

As it costs little or no more to produce an 8-cent ani- 
mal than it does to produce a 5-cent animal, the profits* 
to be derived from producing live stock is limited by the 
quality of the animals. Good sires must be obtained and 
the herd must be carefully culled. Remember that the 
sire is at least half the herd. 
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THE Purebred Sire Means The Scrub Sire MeanB 

1. Uniformity. 1. Lack of uniformity. 

2. Individual superiority. 2. Mongrels and misfits. 

3. Early maturity. 3. Late maturity. 

4. More marketable stock. 4. Poor market demand. 

5. More money for your feed. 5. Less money for your feed. 

6. Credit to the owner. 6. Discredit to the owner. 

7. Bigger profits. 7. Loss and dissatisfaction. 

In grading up or rather bailding up live stock in this 
way, two essential and valuable features are obtained 
and transmitted through the offspring; they are: The 
vigor and hardiness obtained through the acclimated 
native female and the size and hardiness obtained 
through the acclimated native female and the size and 
added vigor and vitality on the part of the male. Un- 
questionably the grading up of all live stock is the best, 
the cheapest and the surest, as well as the quickest 
method of creating and improving either a herd or a 
flock. 

Taking the State as a whole, we can safely say that 
there is no other area of like proportions in the eastern 
portion of the United States that presents such an at- 
tractive opportunity, and possibility for live stock grow- 
ing as Florida. The climate conditions throughout the 
year .are unexcelled. Shelter, except occasionally, is 
rarely necessary, and even then for very short periods, 
and the time when feeding is necessary seldom goes be- 
yond three months. 

Principal among other reasons why live stock shonld 
be grown in this State, aside from the fact it can be suc- 
cessfully grown, and that it is one of the most profitable 
industries is, that it is also the best aid in building up 
and maintaining the fertility of farm lands. 

It is the first and most important step in solving the 
great problem of soil conservation. 

It brings about diversification in farm practice and 
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makes successful crop production, both possible and cer- 
tain, and until these things are accomplished, farming is 
but a poor experiment. And it also relieves the farmer of 
the necessity for store credits and the cure of the crop 
mortgage system with its blighting influences, and almost 
inevitable ruin as a result. 

There is no part of this State iu which success to a 
greater or less degree in live stock growing cannot be at- 
tained. But the extent of that success will depend upon 
the man, for the soil will do its part, if given the eppor* 
tunity. The climate and the seasons will perforin their 
part in the plan of nature, working harmoniously in the 
production of the grasses, in growing the forage and 
grain for feeding purposes and in keeping up the water 
supply. We do not advise going into live stock raising 
in this country but by degrees. The average man should 
start with the right kind of stock in a moderate way, and 
build up. We believe it is possib'e to get well started 
in the industry within three years. If a new man in the 
business he will by that time become equipped with the 
knowledge and experience that will enable him to branch 
out on a large scale. If he is a grower of experience 
he may increase his herd and flocks more rapidly. But in 
all of this, and in either case he should adopt the ini 
proved methods — rotating crops, feeding, pasturing, and 
general management of the stock, for his knowledge and 
experience will then become as great a factor as his soils 
and its products and also in the productive capacity of 
his farm; in fact, he will then be<*ome the dominant fac- 
tor, and his success will be limited only by his desires 
and the attention he bestows on his business. 

IMPROVED FARMS. 

Should persons desiring to take up live stock farming 
wish improved land, it can be had either in small, medium 
or large tracts, as there are fine improved lands to be 
had in every county. In many counties there are large 
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farms or small that will make ideal dairy farms and 
which can be located close to local markets or railway 
transportations. The dairy industry is a very profitable 
one in most of the counties, but the supply of these prod- 
ucts is not "a drop in the bucket" so to speak wben it 
comes to supplying any one of the near by big city mar- 
kets. The demand always far exceeds the supply. 

OTHER REASONS FOR GROWING LIVE STOCK.. 

There are many other reasons why the people of Flor- 
ida should grow live stock, besides those already men- 
tioned. It is an industry especially adapted to this State, 
the physical conformation of which is a most favorable 
feature, its innumerable streams of fresh water that flow 
.cross it form its northern boundary to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and from east to west across the peninsula, together 
with its numerous lakes, is an asset equal in importance 
to the productivity of the Boils. A climate and seasons 
which enable it to produce bountiful grazing the entire 
year, with but small and rare necessity for shelter. Its 
immense areas of cutover lands are yet cheap by compari- 
son and can be purchased at reasonable prices, improved 
or unimproved, in tracts from one acre to thousands. 

AN ATTRACTIVE INDUSTRY. 

To those who would better their prospects in life, live 
stock growing should be an attractive industry. There 
should be a fascination about it for young men particu- 
larly. It offers to them a life in the open, where they 
can live amid the glories of nature and breathe the pure 
air of Heaven and enjoy health, instead of existing be- 
tween office walls, or in dingy stores with little or no 
hope for future betterment of their condition. Besides 
it is possibly the oldest avocation of man, for from earli- 
est times, even when the first records of human hiBtory 
were but mere fragments, handed down through tradi- 
tion or legend from generation to generation, man has 
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owned flocks and herds of live stock. If there are doubt- 
ers, let them go back to the most ancient history they can 
find and read it. 

In ancient times live stock growing was considered a 
profession of great dignity. Cattle were the earliest do- 
mesticated animals. They are mentioned in the oldest 
written records of the Hebrew and Hindoo peoples, and 
are figured on Egyptian monuments that were erected 
3,000 years B. C. They are also referred to in the 
Neolithic age of man, and all recognize it as one of the 
signs of the Zodiac. Let them read the history of the 
Byzantine Empire, of Babylon, of Greece, of Rome and 
Carthage, and India and China, and then come down to 
the days of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Certainly this is 
good company. From these times to the present day the 
growing of live stock has been perhapB the most profitable 
branch of agriculture. It is in this branch of agriculture 
that the State of Florida offers to every capable man ad- 
vantages unequaled in any other section of country in the 
Eastern United States. 
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SHEEP FOR THE FARM AND RANGE 
IN FLORIDA 

By H. S. Elliott, 
Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 

From the earliest historical period the sheep has been 
the companion of the Indo-Chaldaic man. It finds men- 
tion in the oldest Sanscrit, Chaldaic and Egyptian 
records. Historians and poets speak of the timidity, 
harinlessness and usefulness of the sheep and of their 
products. Astronomers placed Aries at the head of the 
constellations, and reckon lattitude and longitude from 
the Ram. Eliminate all allusions to sheep from the 
Bible, and much of its poetic beauty will be gone. 

ORIGIN OF SHEEP. 

So long has the sheep been under the control of man 
that the spot where the race started is lost to the anti- 
quarian. Before the days of Abraham, shepherds from 
the valley of the Euphrates had made a descent upon 
Egypt and established a dynasty that lasted 500 years, 
until the Egyptians drove them and their flocks from the 
land; and we read that when Jacob and his sons went 
there with their flocks they were compelled to settle in 
Goshen, because their occupation as shepherds was "an 
abomination to the Egyptians." We are thus able to 
trace the sheep to the worn plains and mountains of 
Persia, Arabia, Turkey and Greece, later to both shores 
of the Mediterranean, and finally to Northern Europe 
and America, 

The fine wool of the eastern sheep furnished the staple 
for the purple and scarlet clothing of kings and princes, 
and to those sheep, through Greece and Rome,, may be 
traced the sheep of Spain. When the Tartar tribes from 
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the mountains of Asia ravaged western Asia and the 
Slavo-Germanic barbarians burned, destroyed and killed 
the Greeks and Latins, the shepherds fell and their sheep 
supplied food to warriors; only the Moors of Western 
Spain could stop their inroads, and there the fine wooled 
sheep were spared, near the sea, and from thence re- 
ceived their name, marino. 

Thus we have traced the variety of sheep from before 
the days of the Hebrew patriarchs, to the present; living 
in a climate where grows the vine, fig and orange, 
we conclude there is nothing in such climate injurious 
to their health of body, or fineness of fleece. 

FLORIDA WILL YIELD THE GRASS. 

Sheep are both grazers and browsers and live upon 
grass and the leaves of certain herbs and bushes. No 
State can grow a greater amount of nutritious plants, 
mutable for the food of sheep, than Florida. 

In no portion of the State do snows cover the vegetation, 
nor are frosts sufficiently severe to freeze the Boil or kill 
many varieties of the most nutritions grasses. Most of 
these grow constantly, even best when in other States 
the pastures are frost bonnd. Rains sufficient for good 
vegetable growths fall at all seasons and places, and in 
one-half of the State vegetation is perpetual. Perennial 
and annual grasses and nutritious herbs grow every- 
where except in the densest shades and in deep waters. 

The lands at present adapted to sheep pastures wil 1 
supply more food to the acreage than will the best nat- 
ural pasture of any State or Territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, though they are considered the greatest cattle 
ranges of America. Unlike them, the water is good and 
abundant at all seasons and locations. Such, in brief, 
is Florida in its natural state. 

Among the varieties of range lands adapted to t£e 
growing" of sheep, five classes may be considered ; 
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First. Are the dry lands covered with pines, and 
black and willow-leafed oak as undergrowth, free from 
palmettoes or water plants. These lands .are fairly 
stocked with perennial wire grasses and a few annuals. 
These have been burned over as often as every second 
year. This land could be cheaply converted into the best 
of sheep-walks by clearing it of all dead wood, roots, 
scrubby bushes, and removing the pine leaves if they 
covered the surface, and give it a good harrowing to 
encourage the growth of the seeds of both perennial and 
annual grasses. The smut-grass delights in this toil, 
and can be easily enduced to grow on it. This grass is 
one of the most nutritious of grasses, and remains green 
and grows during the coldest months in the moBt north- 
ern counties. The Bermuda, another, perennial grass, 
spreading by runners and very nutritious, grows well. 
To these will be added as volunteers, on account of the 
annual harrowing, the crabgrasses, and, with a little 
pains, the Japan clover. The pine trees need not be 
removed. 

Second. The wetter flat woods pine lands produce 
some dwarf palmettoes, a few gall and other bushes, 
wire-grass, lyme grass, wild oats and others. The soil 
contains considerable vegetable matter, and clearing and 
harrowing greatly increase the growth of the native 
grasses. These grasses will increase rapidly, and green 
and nutritious with the smut, and Bermuda may be 
added and form a compact and evergreen turf on which 
sheep will feed. In all the southern portions of the State 
the Para grass will thrive on this soil when properly pre- 
pared. Sheep on these soils should be penned at night on 
the dry, high land. 

Third. The same scrubs are usually covered by the 
scrub pines of no value, a schubby growth of oaks and 
other bushes, with clumps of scrub palmettoes. The soil 
is white and sandy, nearly destitute of vegetable matter, 
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and little grass is found on them. If these were cleared 
of the brush, etc., and planted to leguminous crops, cov- 
ered with ouk leaves and grass and made into sheep pens, 
they would become productive as gardens. Good water 
may generally be found near these scrubs. 

Fourth. The low flat prairie lauds, frequently covered 
with water, can be made to produce more grass than 
any other, are at times too wet for sheep. The lyme and 
other coarse grasses grow on these lands in large quan- 
tifies, affording feed for cattle as well as for sheep. 
When drained of the surface water, as they can be easily, 
these lands would produce heavy crops of Bermuda, smut, 
and carpet grasses, and many others of high value for 
sheep. 

Fifth. The hammocks remain to be considered; these 
lands are fairly dry and densely covered with broad- 
leafed trees, such as oaks, hickories, etc. In their native 
condition these produce very little grass. The cost of 
clearing is too great for profitable pasturage. Moreover, 
these are the lands usually selected for cropping in 
cotton and com and may be omitted in estimates for 
pasture lands. 

FLORIDA SHEEP ARE HEALTHY. 

As early as 1S30 Scotch settlements were made in West 
Florida and sheep were brought with them. These have 
been fed on the dry pine lands, almost without care, and 
from them have sprung all the sheep now here. The 
warmness of the climate permits the lambs to be dropped 
at any season of the year; therefore the rams need not 
be separated from the ewes; and seldom does twelve 
months pass frob birth to birth, more often only nine 
months. Loss from cold storms is at the lowest percent- 
age; and the ewes rear more lambs each year than their 
own number, unless prevented by dogs. 

A renewal of interest in the raising of live stock gen- 
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erally also suggests the growing possibilities of profitable 
sheep raising. The present price of wool being directly 
responsible for a sudden and apparently earnest interest 
in a revival of the sheep growing industry. 

Instability in wool values explain in large part the 
increases and decreases in numbers of farm sheep during 
the past 30 to 50 years, so that at present many former 
raisers of commercial sheep who breed altogether for 
wool are giving more attention to mutton, and most of 
the new flocks being established are of some of the mutton 
breeds. A system of sheep farming that is to be con- 
tinuously successful cannot ignore either wool or mut- 
ton. In many cases the two products will be worthy of 
equal consideration ; in others, either one may be empha- 
sized according to the peculiarities of local conditions, 
management and marketing. All purpose breeds are 
apparently what is needed. 

A decision to raise sheep chiefly for mutton purposes 
leaves much still to be considered in making a choice of 
type and breed. The choice of a breed is not the most 
important question. Any breed is far superior to no 
breed. Once established, there must be advance in the 
character and usually in the size of the flock. Such ad- 
vance can not be made unless the same breed and type 
is adhered to in securing rams. The female of mixed 
breeding, no matter how good individually, is an uncer- 
tain quantity when used as a breeder. There are enough 
highly improved breeds to allow a choice of one that will 
have special fitness for almost any combination of real 
needs. Iln this article it is aimed to discuss the breeds 
in a way that will enable those who are not familiar with 
them to know which ones are likely to meet the require- 
ments. AH the breeds mentioned in this article have 
their good qualities and advantages. 

Some of the breeds differ very strikingly in appearance. 
Differences in size, color and covering of face and legs, 
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while quickly noticed, are not the main points which 
determine whether a breed is likely to prove satisfactory 
upon rough pasture land, for winter lambing, or any 
of the points that must be taken into account when 
starting into sheep raising. The breeds differ very widely 
in their special points of usefulness for various sections 
and systems of management. The differences are mainly 
a result of breeding for special qualities needed by the 
farmers in the localities in which and for which the 
breeds are formed. 

In starting into sheep raising the most important thing 
is to decide what plan can be best followed. The avail- 
able feed and care and the selling outlets will determine 
this. If pasturage is sparse, feed expensive, and market- 
ing arrangements poor, wool will need to be the first 
consideration. If there is a good market for winter lambs 
and the feed and care that can be given are such as are 
needed, rlieii the ability of the ewes to get in lamb in 
the spring and the mutton qualities are the important 
things to look for in the breeding stock. If it is de- 
sired to have lambs come early and to feed them to be 
sold before the time stomach worms become troublesome, 
the choice would not fall upon the same breed that would 
fit in if there was a better chance to keep the lambs to 
clean pastures, and they were expected to take care of 
themselves more largely through their first summer. 

By keeping a moderate size fllock of sheep the farmer 
can provide with meat for the table, sell a few lambs for 
mutton, and secure additional revenues through the sale 
of wool. For those who have no sheep, let us consider 
just how to get started in the business with a small out- 
lay of capital and how to handle the flock after obtain- 
ing it. 

Your first eweg can be native ewes, purchased from 
nearby sheep owners. Go into a flock and pick out 
vigorous ewes with compact bodies. Get young, healthy 
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ewes. If you mast buy old ones, do not take those hav- 
ing spread, broken or worn off teeth, finch ewes cannot 
eat well and will make no money as breeders for their 
purchasers. • 

Do not use anything but good rams of a mutton breed 
upon your ewes. A Southdown, Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Dorset Horn or Cotswold ram will prove most desirable- 
He should be about two years of age, healthy and carry 
a plenty of mutton. Such a ram will cost, delivered, 
from $15 to |25, and can be bought by a half dozen 
farmers clubbed together. He will breed from forty to 
sixty ewes. 

Sheep do not require closed buildings for protection 
from cold, as their fleece affords protection if kept dry. 
A low shed, built on dry ground and opening to the 
south, is sufficient. Such a shed need cost but very little, 
as scraps of lumber about the farm can be utilised in 
building it. 

Place your flocks within a dog-proof fenced inclosure 
at night, as dogs often attack and destroy sheep. A 
fence that will turn a dog must be at least fifty inches 
high, have a barbed wire stretched flat to the surface of 
the ground at its bottom, and three barbed wires seven 
inches apart stretched at its top. The space between the 
barbed wires can be filled in with old boards, poles, or 
any other fencebuilding material, provided it is so built 
as to keep the dog from crawling through. 

Ticks and lice may infect sheep. Guard against this by 
dipping once each year in dips sold for this purpose. A 
rain barrel or tub can be used to hold the dip. Pick the 
sheep us bodily and work it around gradually in the dip 
until all parts are submerged and drenched to the skin. 
Keep salt before the flock at all times. Sheep require a 
great deal of salt, and it is essential for them. 

Give the sheep aocess to " all harvested and vacated 
fields, but do not depend entirely upon such forages 
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"The ideal way is to provide lots of forages of such size 
as will pasture the flocks for only two-week periods dur- 
ing warm weather. By changing the pasturing ground 
of lambs every two weeks there is little danger of loss 
from stomach worms, as clean pastures do not infect 
sheep. Eape, cow-peas, oats, vetch, crimson clover, 
velvet beans and soy beans should constitute the prin- 
cipal forages used. During the fall and winter perma- 
nent pastures can be used. Even regular fields of winter 
wheat and barley can be pastured without injury to them. 

When pasture is not available, feed hay or fodder to 
the flock. The sheep should receive as much cow pea hay 
or velvet beans as they will eat ; also feed silage. Keep 
up the appetites of the ewes by adding small quantitis 
of rape, collards, chopped cabbage, or roots along with 
they hay. Do not feed sugar beets and mangel-wurzels 
to your rams or weathers. 

Begin feeding the ewes a little grain, about two weeks 
before lambing, and gradually increase the amount to 
one-half pound daily at that time. After lambing, slowly 
Increase the amount to one and a half or two pounds 
daily, and continue this ration during the suckling period. 
Ewes need not be fed grain when dry if good pasture is 
provided. 

Give the ram just enough grain to keep him in good 
condition. The amount fed should be increased during 
the breeding season. 

Teach the lambs to eat grain as soon as possible after 
birth, and continually feed them what they will eat up 
clean, until ready for the market. Feed them twice daily, 
keeping them separated from the ewes. 

Th following grain ration, generally available on the 
farm, is suitable for sheep: Corn, three parts by weight; 
cotton seed meal, one part by weight. 
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AMOUNT OF .FEED PER 100 POUNDS OF LIVE 
WEIGHT, FOR FATTENING SHEEP. 

Ration No. 1. 

2 pounds corn. 
i pounds cottonseed meal. 
1J pounds prairie hay. 

Ration No. 2. 

1 pound black strap molasses. 
i pound cottonseed meal. 

3- pounds cottonseed hulls. 

FOR GROWING SHEEP. 

Suggested Ration. 
i pound corn. 
$ pound cottonseed meal. 
$ pound wheat bran. 

2 pounds prairie hay. 

2 pounds silage or roots. 

Growing sheep to be kept in condition should have 
about two pounds of silage or roots, or similar food, in 
their ration. 

. If cottonseed hulls, and meal cannot be bought in the 
local markets any cottonseed oil mill or broker can supply 
these products. The meal is generally marketed in sacks 
of 100 pounds. The usual carload consists of 300 to 400 
of these sacks. The hulls can be bought in 100-pound 
bales or sacks, or can be bought cheaper loose in bulk. 
A carload varies from twelve to twenty tons. If desired, 
these products may be shipped in the same car by putting 
the sacked meal on top of the loose hulls. 

Probably August and September are the best months 
for mating, as this will bring your lambs in January and 
February. Do not leave the ram with the ewes contin- 
ually, but take the ewes to him for a few minutes each 
morning. Allow only one service to a ewe during each 
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period of heat, but be certain that the ewe gets in lamb 
before dropping breeding operation. 

Watch the ewes carefully during the lambing season, 
but do not interfere with them unless necessary. ' After 
lambs are born, see that they are properly dried and 
suckled. Frequently ewes disown their lambs unless 
forced to nurse them. 

Give the ewe little if any grain ration for two or three 
days after lambing. At the expiration of this time it can 
be gradually given her until the full ration is reached. 

In small flocks the fleece can be most economically re- 
moved by using hand shears. After the sheep is shorn 
remove all tags and burs from the fleece, carefully roll it 
up inside out and tie neatly with cotton or paper string. 
If only a few fleeces are had they can be placed in clean 
gunny sacks and sold to local dealers. If there is a 
woolen mill in your vicinity perhaps it will make your 
wool Into cloth for you. 

AS TO BREEDS. 

The following breeds of sheep, as elsewhere stated, are 
generally considered to be the best adapted to Florida 
conditions. They are the breeds that have been used suc- 
cessfully in all parts of this State for many years and 
have proven to be the best. 

The discriptions following are for the purpose of show- 
ing the principal characteristics of each breed, so that 
parties interested can make an intelligent choice of the 
breed best adapted to their special locality and needB. 

The climate of Florida is quite as good for sheep pro- 
duction as the plains of Persia, Asia Minor and messo- 
potania or Australia. The greatest drawback is the dog, 
and it is inconceivable that the people of a progressive 
State will longer submit to the present conditions. 

THE SOUTHDOWN. 
The Southdown is probably the oldest breed of sheep 
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in existence. They have been commented npon for cen- 
turies by prominent agricultural writers, and there is a 
distinct record more than two hundred years old that 
refers to this breed and cites an incident where several 
flocks were entirely destroyed by a disease resembling 
smallpox. 

The breed originated in the low range of hills in south- 
eastern England, known as the South Downs, which ex- 
tends through the counties of Kent, Sussex,' Hampshire 
and Dorsetshire. 

They progenitors of the Southdowns were known as 
the Sussex sheep, and they were small, i'1-shaped, horned 
sheep, having dark faces and lacking quality. Their 
fleeces were light but of good quality, and they had ex- 
ceptional development of the leg of mutton. 

The modern development of the Southdown has un- 
doubtedly been effected entirely through selection. It is 
said that attempts were made to introduce new blood, 
but these have been unsuccessful. Almost a century and 
a half of careful selection has improved the carcass, espe- 
cially in development of the fore quarters, neck and rump. 
Greater refinement has been attained and the horns have 
been eliminated. 

The distribution of the Southdown is practically un-i 
venal. They can be found in many parts of England 
outside of their native shires, and exportations have been 
made to almost every civilized country. The Southdown 
has been widely used in the development of the other 
medium-wool breeds of sheep, and there are very few, if 
any, of these that do not owe, either directly or indirectly, 
some part of their improvement to Southdown blood. 

The flnt reliable record we have of Southdowns in this 
country is that of Dr. Rose's flock, in Senica County, N. 
Y. In 1803 these sheep were reported as doing well. In 
all probability importations were made many yean pre- 
vious, and they have taken place almost continuously 
since that date. 
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The Southdown is the mutton sheep par excellence. 
There is no better combination of quality and beauty in 
the bovine world; hence their name, the "gentleman's 
sheep." This breed is remarkable in having a large num- 
ber of wealthy admirers and breeders whose flocks have 
been of more than ordinary excel 1 nee, though even now, 
as a rule, the best specimens are imported from their na- 
tive hills. The lawns of quite a number of famous coun- 
try estates are kept closely cropped by these bovine aristo- 
crats and they are also used upon the parks in some of 
the large cities. 

They have attained their greatest popularity in the 
South. In the spring-lamb region of Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia, Southdown rams are used almost exclu- 
sively. This country has few other sections where one 
breed has been adopted for a standard over so wide a 
range of territory. Other breeds have been tried here 
and in some cases have produced larger lambs, but they 
lacked quality and condition and have not succeeded in 
supplanting the Southdown to any appreciable extent. 
The lambs of the latter attain a weight of 60 to 90 pounds 
when from three to four months old, and are ready for 
market the latter part of May, during June and early 
July. Gains of from one pound to one and one-fourth 
pounds per dny per lamb are reported for short periods 
during the best growing seasons. The early lamb is the 
object sought after. 

The Southdown is the smallest of the mutton breeds. 
They are, however, remarkably compact; their deceptive 
weights causing them to be called "the big little sheep." 
Mature rams in breeding condition should weigh from 170 
to 190 ounds and ewes from 125 to 130 pounds. 

The wool of the Southdown is of good quality, but the 
fleeces are not as heavy as might be desired. The ewes' 
fleeces should weigh from six to eight pounds and the 
rams from ten to twelve pounds. The government flock 
at the Morgan Horse Farm, Middlebury, Vt, has aver- 
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aged approximately seven pounds in weight of fleece dap- 
in grecent years, one of the breeding ramg producing 
more than twelve pounds of wool. This wool graded very 
largely three-eighths and one-half blood combing, but id 
many flocks in this country clothing wool would predomi 
nate because of the shortness of fiber. 

The breed is noted for its early maturity and its ea»y 
keeping qualities. Southdowns thrive upon pasture that 
would be entirely insufficient for the larger breeds. They 
are undeniable a short pasture sheep. In fecundity they 
are fair, but not equal to the best 

THE SHKOPSniRE. 

Although little more than half a century old, the Shrop- 
shire is today the most popular breed of medium-wool 
sheep. They attracted little attention prior to 1848, when 
they first received the name they now bear. 

The profitable combination of wool and mutton the 
Shropshire represents has caused it to be known as the 
"farmers sheep," and it has been especially popular in the 
farming section of America. However, this breed has not 
only found a home under these conditions, but it has 
been used extensively in the West for crossing upon range 
ewes. Because of its wide range of adaptability and con- 
sequent popularity, it is doubtful whether there is a State 
in the Union that does not possess flocks of this breed. 
The Shropshire is also prominent in the show ring, as at>- 
tested by the large classes exhibited. They usually ove»- 
top any other breed in respect to numbers, and there have 
been instances where they dutnumbered all other breeds 
combined. It is a source of considerable satisfaction to 
American Shropshire breeders to know that their best 
sheep are not surpassed in excellence by any imported. 
This is also a tribute to the breed, as it indicates that the 
Shropshire does not deteriorate when removed from it» 
native home, but maintains its type and soon becomes ac- 
climatized. The winnings at the International Live 
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Stock Exposition indicate to some extent the prominence 
of the breed. 

At present the Shropshire is an early maturing breed 
of pronounced fecundity. They are medium sized, rams 
weighing from 175 to 250 pounds and ewes from 140 to 
180 pounds. Their wool is of good quality and weight, 
fleeces ranging from eight to fifteen pounds. One of the 
best ewe flocks in this country, comprising over 200 head, 
produced 10.31 pounds per head, which is a very good 
average. Prom data secured from leading Shropshire 
breeders, an average of eight to nine pounds is considered 
very satisfactory. Most Shropshire fleeces grade three- 
eighths blood combing or clothing. 

THE HAMPSHIRE. 

The native home of the Hampshire sheep is in the coun- 
try of the same name, which is located in South England, 
bordering upon the English Channel. 

The Hampshire of today is the result of the amalgama- 
tion of two native types, into which had been introduced 
the blood of one or more improved breeds. These two 
types were known a sthe "Wiltshire and the Berkshire 
Knots." 

The Wiltshire sheep were native of North Devon, 
Somersetshire, Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire. They 
were the largest fine-wool sheep of Britain. They were 
white-faced, horned, slow-maturing sheep of inferior mut 
ton qualities. They undoubtedly had been in existence 
for centuries, for it is said that the old Roman woolen 
mills at Winchester were supplied with the wool from 
these sheep. They were also known as "crooks" because 
of the peculiar shape of their horns. 

No breed of sheep will give more satisfactory returns 
than the Hampshire, if accorded good care and given 
plenty of feed. Neither will any other breed deteriorate 
more rapidly, if these are denied. They are unable to 
rustle for themselves to the extent of some other breeds, 



consequently they do not thirve upon broken or scanty 
pasture. They are especially adapted to an intensive sys- 
tem of farming, such as hurdling upon green forage 
crops, rape, turnips, etc. 

Hampshire rams are used quite widely upon the range 
for crossing upon ewes of other breeds for the produc- 
tion of marker lambs. The Hampshire lambs are large; 
they grow rapidly and attain their greatest perfection 
while comparatively young — the reason for their wide 
popularity. In the East the rams are frequently used for 
siring "hot-house"- lambs. 

The Hampshire is unexcelled in early maturity, the 
rams commonly being used for breeding purposes when 
from seven to nine months old. The fecundity of this 
breed is very creditable, though some of the others sur- 
pass it slightly in^ this respect. 

The principal criticism of the Hampshire is that they 
require the best of attention or they soon become 
•weedy." They require an abundance of food and are not 
satisfactory where pastures are short or broken. 

THE DORSET HORN. 

The Dorset Horn, like the Southdown, is an extremely 
old breed that has been developed largely through selec- 
tion. For several centuries there had existed in the conn- 
try of Dorset in Southern England a type of sheep that 
Were coarse, small, and light of carcass, especially in 
fore quarters, but with broad, deep loins. They had dark 
noses and both sexes were horned. In somerset were a 
larger, lankier type, producing longer wool and noted for 
their large lambs. They had white faces and pink noses. 
These types were probably the ancestors of the Dorset 
Horn. 

There is considerable variation in the size of American 
Dorsets, but rams in breeding condition should weigh 
from 200 to 225 pounds; ewes from 150 to 175 pounds. 
Their fleeces lack somewhat in weight, but are of excel 

0— Ag2. 
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lent quality. The fiber is very white, and discoloration 
are practically unknown. Ewes produce from six to 
seven pounds and rams from eight to ten pounds of wool. 
Twenty-five samples of Dorset fleece were graded upon 
the Philadelphia market for the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, fifteen pounds of which were three- 
eighths blood combing and the other ten quarter combing 
wools. x 

The Dorsets are probably the most fertile of all the 
mutton breeds of sheep, ewes frequently producing twin3 
and triplets, and occasionally quadruplets. The ewes 
will breed either in the spring or fall, and it is claimed 
that they will produce two crops of lambs per year, but 
it is unlikely that thia can be successfully accomplished, 
as breeders of prominence condemn the practice as being 
injurious to the ewes. The ewes are excellent mothrs and 
usually have ample milk for their lambs, whether they be 
singles, twins or triplets. In the United States a large 
percentage of the ewes lamb in the fall, many breeders 
having the entire crop dropped at this time. In their na- 
tive shire the ewes were formerly used for dairy pur- 
poses. 

The breed matures early, the lambs growing rapidly 
and exhibiting a bloom that they often do not retain 
during the weather stage. 

Dorset ewes are very highly regarded for the produc- 
tion of "hot-house" lambs, and the grades are considered 
even better for this purpose than the purebreds. The 
East, with its large cities and consequent favorable 
market facilities, is especially adapted to the production 
of this product, which explains the distribution of the 
breed in this section. 

THE COTSWOLD. 

For several centuries certain sheep of Gloucestershire 
and parts of Hereford and Worcester, England have 
borne the name of Cotswolds. Some authors claim that 
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they derived their name from the region and others claim 
that the hills derived their name from the sheep. The 
derivation of the word is from "cote," a sheep shelter, 
and "wold," a stretch of upland. It seems that in the 
early days the Cotswold was a fine wool-breed, greatly 
famed for the quality of the wool. Later the sheep that 
bore the name were a large, coarse wool-breed, of great 
vigor and constitution. These latter sheep were un- 
doubtedly the stock from which the present Cotswold 
breed has been developed, but whether the fine-wooled 
sheep spoken of were more remote ancestors is a question 
that has not been satisfactorily answered. There are 
stories that the sheep of this region furnished wool for 
the Romans 2,000 years ago, but there is probably no 
more similarity between the modern Cotswolds and 
these sheep than between the oldest modem breeds and 
th ancient types from which they sprung. 

MARKETING MILK AND CREAM IN FLORIDA. 

(By O. L. Willoughby, Professor of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying, College of Agriculture. University of 
Florida.) 

(This Article was Prepared Specially for this Depart- 
ment.) 

There are two general ways of marketing milk — whole- 
sale and retail. We may further divide these methods 
into the selling of milk, cream, butter and ice cream. The 
following statement shows the relative profits secured 
from selling these products at various prices. 

Selling 10 Gallons 4% Milk. 

As bottled milk at 10c qt., 40c gal. |4.00 

As 20% cream 17 pounds, 2 gals, at 11.00 . . 2.00 

8 gals, buttermilk at 15c 1.20 

13.20 
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As butter. 4 pounds at 40c 1 .60 

9 gals, buttermilk at 10c 90 

12.50 

Or 2 gals, cream equals 4 gals, ice cream at 
91.50 9C00 

Per Cent When Milk 20% Cream 80% Cream Butter Hull 

of Fat Sells per Must Sell Must 8ell Sell 

In Milk Quart at per Quart nt per Quart at per lb. at 

4.0 8c 87c 50c 73c 

10c 46c 66c 93c 

4.5 8c 32c 46c 65c 

10c 41c 59c • 82c 

5.0 8c 29c 42c 59c 

10c 37c 53c 75c 

It is readily seen that selling bottled whole milk at 
retail for 8c and 10c a quart brings the highest cash re- 
turns, but this line of work is also more expensive in 
labor, wear and tear of team and wagons, loss of bottles 
and bad debts. The loss of these items will average 
abont 7c per gallon. 

Selling cream brings in the next greatest profit and 
the cost for delivery charges is much smaller. In addi- 
tion, the farmer retains the skim milk on his farm for 
feeding the calves and pigs or poultry, or he can convert 
this skim milk into buttermilk and sell it for very nearly 
half as much as whole milk. 

The making of bntter ranks third in total cash returns 
and while the sale of buttermilk will add some to the 
profits, there is considerable more labor involved in doing 
the work. 

Both the cream shipping and butter making lines of 
work permit the farmer to remain at home to look after 
his farm more hours of the day than a retail bottled milk 
trade. Cheese making scarcely need be considered in 
Florida yet, until the demand for butter is supplied, as 
butter will pay more and require less time, and less risk. 
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The shipping of the whole milk is a promising line of 
dairy work in Florida. This relieves the producer 
of all trouble of retail trade and he can afford 
to accept a lower price for the product. Taking 
all things into consideration, 25c or 30c a gallon 
for milk shipped in 10 gallon cans is fully equal to 35c 
and 40c per gallon peddled in small quantities at retail. 
There is considerable discussion of establishing refrigera- 
tor car service for shipping of whole milk to the large 
cities. This would be a good method of transportation, 
but it will require large amounts of milk from several 
different stations on the route of such a car in order 
to make it profitable. In the meantime, shipments of 
milk and cream for long distances must be made by in- 
dividual shippers, either by express or baggage. The 
leading railroads of the State are now offering transpor- 
tation for milk and cream in cans in baggage cars. The 
rates are slightly lower than the express rates ou the 
same bulk. It is necessary for success in this method of 
shipment to cool the milk or cream thoroughly before 
putting it in cans for shipment. It should be cooled to 
40° or lower, and the cans should be covered by a special 
canvas jacket, or special insulated vacuum cans may be 
used. This equipment is rather expensive, but will pay 
in the long run. 

Very few farmers have the right apparatus for cooling 
milk or cream to temparature below 40°. The ordinary 
Champion type of cooler with a stated amount of cool 
water inside the vessel does not accomplish the purpose 
with ordinary use. It is necessary to use crushed ice 
and keep the interior contents stirred continually during 
the cooling process. A much better arrangement is to 
purchase the tubular form of cooler with arrangements 
for constant circulation of cold water through the in- 
terior tubes. This is called the Beil type of cooler and 
will cost from $15.00 to f 20.00 compared with $8.00 to 
$12.00 cost on the Champion type. The tubular cooler, 
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provided with a small pump for forcing ice water or 
brine through the coils, will cool mjlk or cream below 
40°, which is the proper temperature for shipping. 

When shipments are made by express they may be 
packed in wooden tubs and surrounded with three to six 
inches of crushed ice. This sort of containers must be 
shipped by express at a higher rate than baggage rate. 
It requires 50 to 75 pounds of ice to carry a 10 gallon 
can of milk 75 to 100 miles. The method used by dairy 
companies in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 
when shipping long distances to Florida, is to ship a heavy 
pasteurized cream packed in tubs with plenty of ice, and 
if necessary the shipment is re-iced at proper intervals 
on the trip. 

It will readily be seen that considering the cost of 
shipping equipment and cost of ice, it is best to ship 
only a high priced product. The over-head charges are 
much less per unit on a ten gallon can of cream than on 
a can of ordinary Bweet milk. Transportation and ice 
will probably cost 3c to 5c per gallon, and if the product 
is milk, this cuts down the price considerably, but if it is 
cream at more than fl.00 per gallon these charges do 
not affect the price so much. 

The making of ice cream is still more profitable than 
•selling bottled milk to the consumer, and every dairy- 
man who can secure some trade in this line should cul- 
tivate and develop it. The apparatus and machinery for 
making ice cream in 5 or 10 gallon quantities can be 
purchased for |30.00 to 150.00, and will last a long time. 

The question then of shipping dairy products and what 
sort of product to turn out, depends a great deal upon the 
market to be supplied and the distance from the same. If 
the producer is more than five miles from shipping sta- 
tion with ordinary Florida roads, it would be best to 
make butter on the farm and deliver butter twe or three 
times a week either to private trade or to a grocery store 
that will pay at least 30c a pound, wholesale, or ship the 
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butter to a good commission merchant or large consumer 
in some of the cities. The express rates on butter are 
very low, seldom more than lc a pound. In some cases 
the butter milk can be sold to good advantage. If as 
much as 10c per gallon can be secured for. butter milk 
and skim milk, this is nearly three times its value for 
feeding to animals on the farm. 

In case the producer is located within two miles of a 
good-sized town with good roads, if he has time and in- 
clination, the most profitable line is selling bottled milk, 
cream and ice cream; provided the bottles are returned, 
and the customers pay their debts by the conpon system 
with cash in advance, or any way to get the money. It 
is best to get 10c per quart for milk and in many locali- 
ties 12%c or 15c is none too much. Down the East Coast 
20c a quart is not nnusual for bottled milk. 

The question of blending or standardizing milk to a 
definite percentage of buter fat, remains to be worked out 
in Florida. It is a fact that the majority of Southern 
milk is richer in fat than the average Northern products. 
Holstein cows are getting a foothold in some localities 
of the State, but most of the owners find it necessary to 
purchase Jersey or Guernsey cattle to increase the fat 
content of the milk. Southern customers have been ac- 
customed so long to rich milk that they insist upon hav- 
ing it, and will not pay for thin milk. 

The best method of securing a customer when the far- 
mer desires to ship his milk or cream, would be to take 
some half-pint bottles of his product, or pound carton of 
butter, make a visit to the city and see the prospective 
customers in person, show them the sample of milk and 
cream of different grades and make prices on the spot, 
and guarantee to deliver a certain amount of these pro- 
ducts every day or week. This is the business method of 
handling such matters. A deal conducted by correspond- 
ence is a slow and tedious method. Cream can be shipped 
anywhere in Florida, as far as 200 or 300 miles, if the 
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price paid is high enough to cover the shipping charges 
and cost of production. Fresh milk can scarcely be 
shipped more than 50 or 75 miles to good advantage, or 
100 miles at the longest limit. I have some correspond- 
ence from the new Purity Ice Cream & Dairy Company 
located in Jacksonville, at present the largest users and 
shippers of milk and cream in the State. This company 
offers 25c per gallon in summer and 30c in winter for 
milk delivered in Jacksonville. Some of the large pro 
vision companies in Jacksonville, such as Armour Com 
puny. Wilson Company, Smith, Richardsou & Conroy 
and others import every winter during the tourist season 
thousands of gallons of cream and condensed milk from 
Northern cities for distribution in Florida. These com 
panies can give some of the trade to Florida producers, 
but on account of buying in large quantities in the North 
they secure a very low price and it would hardly be 
worth while to try and compete with these prices for 
fresh sweet cream. Cream should sell in Florida close to 
15c a pint, or f 1.00 a gallon for 20% cream. $1.50 per gal- 
lon for 30% goods, etc. 

In the development of dairy work and shipping dairy 
products it is often advisable to suggest establishing a 
small skimming station where the milk from a number 
of farms could be skimmed, the cream cooled and iced for 
shipping. The equipment for this sort of station need 
not cost more than $700 or $800. A small combination 
churn and butter worker could be added to use the sour 
cream and make a small amount of butter, for an addi- 
tional expense of $100 to $150. 

Machinery for making ice cream in a little factory of 
this sort would probably cost $200 to $300. Co-operation 
and the shipping of dairy products in sufficient quan- 
tities to demand good rates and accommodations are 
some of the essential points in this work. 
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REPORT OF COOPERATIVE DEMONSTRATION 
WORK IN SILO CONSTRUCTION. 

(By Prof. C. L. Willoughby.) 

The Extension Division of the University of Florida 
in co-operation with the Dairy Division of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
employed Prof. C. L. Willoughby of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry during the summer of 1914 to assist 
the fanners of Florida in constructing and handling 
silos'. An agent of the Dairy Division, Mr. J. H. McClain, 
was also sent to assist in beginning this work. The re- 
port of this work during two months shows a total of 
two concrete silos and four wood silos built in Middle 
and West Florida, and assistance given in the way of 
consultations and advice on 20 additional silo outfits in 
Middle and West Florida. 

During the summer of 1915 Prof. Willoughby was 
again detailed for silo work, this time by the Extension 
Division of the University under funds from the State 
and Congressional Acts. During the two months of work 
a total of 10 concrete silos were built and three wood 
silos. In addition, advice and consultation was given on 
the building and filling of 25 other wood, concrete and 
steel silos in different parts of the State. 

During the summer of 1916 the Extension Division of 
the University detailed Prof. Willoughby for three weeks 
to aid with silo construction near Sanford and Kissim- 
mee and in the Tallahassee District. From this work a 
total of seven wood silos and two concrete silos were 
built. 

LIST OF SILOS IN FLORIDA. 

Supplied the Department by Prof. C. L. Willoughby 
of the University of Florida. 

The following list shows the siloB in the State that have 
been inspected or supervised by the Extension Division 
of the University : 
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L. E. Means, Gainesville '..... Wood Silo, 90 tons. 

J. B. Simonton, Micanopy Concrete Silo, 100 tons. 

Ocala Heights Dairy, Ocala Concrete Silo, 160 tons. 

C. P. Howell, Ocala Steel iSilo, 120 tons. 

Forest J. Hyde, Jacksonville Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

Edw. Niles, Jacksonville Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

J. C. Debevoise, Jacksonville . .Wood Silo, 120 tons. 

C. P. Barber, Mclenny, Two Wood Silos, 120 and 60 tons. 

H. L. Chase, East Palatka Wood Silo, 110 tons. 

P. E. Bugbee, Hastings Steel Silo, 150 tons. 

John M. Park, East Palatka Wood Silo, 50 tons. 

F. N. Holmes, St. Augustine Wood Silo, 200 tons. 

C. L. Adams, Jasper Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

L. S. Harvard and R. M. Poteet, Model Dairy, 

Live Oak Concrete Silo, 120 tons. 

C. C. Wehmeier, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

T. L. Atkinson, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

Ira C. Howell, Pensacola Wood Silo, 90 tons. 

Magnolia Farms, Muscogee, 2 Vitrified Tile, 100 tons each. 
John L. Edwards, Ocala, 2 Wood Silos, 110 tons each, 

S. C. Mayo, Reddick Wood Silo, 110 tons. 

8. F. Rou, Lowell Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

O. B. Howell, Lowell Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

Mrs. Ada Vara, Brooksville Wood Silo, 120 tons. 

Miss M. O. Chase, Valrico Wood Silo, 120 tons. 

W. W. Powell, Seffner Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

J. M. DeVane, Plant City Concrete Silo, 120 tons. 

1 J. H. Hughes, Orlando Concrete Silo, 90 tons. 

W. A. Stacy, Orlando Steel Silo, 100 tons. 

John Poucher, Wauchula Concrete Silo, 100 tons. 

J. D. Cowden, Lakeland Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

J. P. Eskildsen, Green Cove Springs, Wood Silo, 80 tons. 
State Prison Farm, Raiford . . .2 Concrete, 120 tons each. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, 3 Concrete, 110, 110, 50 
Lake Land & Live Stock Co., Watertown, 1 Wood, 100 tons 
Lake Land & Live Stock Co., Watertown, 2 Con. 200 t. ea. 
E. W. Turner, Fort White, Wood Silo. 100 tons. 
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A. B. Small, Fort White Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

B. F. Williamson, Gainesville Wood Silo, 120 tons. 

B. Q. Johnson, Tallahassee . . .2 Tile Silos, 110 tons each. 

O. W. Jefferson, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

T. L. Atkinson, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

B. H. Wehmeyer, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

W. B. Brooks, Pensacola Wood Silo, 80 tons. 

Clark Chavere, Century Concrete Silo, 120 tons. 

W. M. McCurdy, Centnry Concrete Silo, 100 tons. 

Walter H. Johnston, Pine Barren, Concrete Silo, 110 tons. 

O. G. Elmore, Pensacola Concrete Silo, 80 tons. 

W. C. Barrineau, Pensacola Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

Jas. Cameron, Sanford Concrete Silo, 120 tons. 

L. H. Ingraham, Kissimmee Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

J. W. Miller, Kissimmee Wood Silo, 100 tons. 

Edgewater Farms, Kissimmee, 2 Wood Silos, 100 tons ea. 

W. H. Averitt, Tallahassee Concrete Silo, 110 tons. 

B. G. Johnson, Tallahassee, 3 Concrete Pits, 90 tons each. 

Total number 165. 

Additional number of silos reported by the demonstra- 
tion agents of the several counties of the State, 131. 
Total number 296. 
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LIST OF COUNTY DEMONSTRATION AGENTS IN 
FLORIDA AND THEIR POSTOFFICE ADDRESS. 



County — 



Agent 



Address 



Aluehun 

Buy 

Brevard 

Calhoun '. . 

Citrus 

Clay ■ 

IlllTBl 

Kscnmbla 

• imlsden 

liernHiulrt 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jrffcrson 

Lafayette 

iJike 

Leon (white) — 
Leon (colored) ) . 

Liberty 

Madison 

Marlon 

Nassau 

Orange 

Osceola 

Pnsco 

Po k 

Putnam 

Seminole 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

Jackson 

Lee 

Volusia 



W. E. Brown 



A. R. Nielsen 

J. B. Yon 

W. B. Allen . . 



W. L. Watson 



51. X. Smith 
J. T. Daniel 
It T. Kelley 



M. C. Gardner . 
D. C. Gelge'r . . 
Wm Gomme . . . . 
D. P. Coffin . . . 
Frank ltoblnson 

A. W. Turner . 
C. D. Gunn . . . 
R. W. Blacklock ■ 
James Shaw .'. . 
C. H. Baker ... 

B. B. Evans . . . 
It. T. Wnuver . . 
A. A. Lewis — 
L. Cantrell 

C. M. Berry . . . 
H. C. Lnwton . 

A. Warren 

O. W. Cnswell . 
H. I. Mutth»w° 
W. T. Green . . . 



1). G. McQungge 
8. W. Hlatt .. 
J. M. Boring . . 
B. B. I^enfest . . 



Gainesvl.le 

Pnnnma City 

Melbourne 

Blountstown 

Lecanto 

Green Cove Spiingij 

Jacksonville 

Gonzales 

River Junction 

Iirocksvllle 

riant CltJ 

lloulfay 

Montlcello 

Mayu 

Tnvnres 

Tallahassee 

Tallahassee 

Bristol 

Madison 

Ocala 

Hllllard 

Or ando 

Klsslmmee 

Hade City 

Kathleen 

Palatka 

Sanford 

Hastings 

Ft. Pierce 

Live Oak 

Arran 

DcFunlak Springs 

Chlpley 

Marlanna 

Ft. Myers 

PeLand 



FIG GROWING IN FLORIDA 



By H. S. Elliott, Chief Clerk, Department 
of Agriculture. 

That the fig has not long since been developed as a com- 
mercial fruit may be attributed chiefly to the inability 
thus far to produce a marketable dried fig, the fig of com- 
merce in the humid Southern climate. Moreover, the 
fresh fruit, which is highly esteemed both by those who 
grow it and those who, have acquired a taste for it, is 
practically unknown in large commercial centers, being 
an extremely poor shipper under usual conditions. 
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Fresh figs are not known or appreciated in the Northern 
markets, and consequently the demand is too limited to 
encourage large shipments. The fruit is more perishable 
than any other that is generally marketed. It can be 
handled only by the most careful and experienced per- 
sons, and even then it is not in a condition to show its 
best quality. Ripening in midsummer, when the Northern 
markets are crowded with many well-known fruits, and 
not being especially attractive to the eye, fresh figs would 
at best gain favor slowly. 

As a domestic fruit, however, the fig is of prime im- 
portance, for in addition to its use direct from the tree, 
it may be either canned or made into jams, marmalades, 
jellies or preserves. It is a wholesome fruit and in the 
older fig growing countries is an important food. The fig 
should never be eaten until thoroughly ripe, since green 
figs contain an acrid milky juice which not only has a 
disagreeable flavor, but is unhealthful. This trouble dis- 
appears when the fruit is ripe. 

They are eaten fresh from the tree or are served on the 
table with sugar and cream. They can also be stewed, 
and made into puddings and pies, and when canned or 
preserved they make an acceptable table delicacy through- 
out the year. 

For canning, figs should be picked when still firm 
enough to hold their shape. To secure the best results 
they require the use of more sugar than do some other 
fruits. If uudersweetened, they seem tasteless and lack- 
ing in quality. The amount of sugar used and the method 
of procedure vary greatly in different households. A 
pound of sugar to three or four pounds of fruit would 
probably suit most tastes, though some prefer the regular 
"pound for pound" preserve. Ginger root or orange peel 
is sometimes added to give variety of flavoring, and figs 
are often made into sweet pickles by adding spices and 
vinegar. Figs are sometimes peeled before canning and 
this is considered to increase their delicacy of flavor. 
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More frequently, however, they are cooked unpeeled and 
with the stems on, just as they come from the tree. They 
hold their shape better and look more attractive when 
treated in this way, and the difference in flavor, if any, is 
very slight. 

Figs are occasionally dried for household use, but as 
they ripen during the season of frequent summer show- 
ers, this is so troublesome that it is not often attempted. 
A nice product could doubtless be made by use of fruit 
evaporators, but these are seldom used this far South. 

The future commercial development of the fig in the 
South probably lies in the shipment of selected fresh figs 
to the larger towns within four hundred to eight hundred 
miles or so from the source of production, and in the 
consumption of the surplus crop, and inferior grades by 
the canneries. Figs have been canned on a small scale for 
many years in lower Mississippi and Louisiana, and the 
industry is now being extensively developed along the 
Texas coast. There is no reason why figs cannot be 
canned with equal success in Florida. When canned, 
made into preserves, marmalades, etc., they command a 
ready sale at profitable prices. The canned product is 
liked by every one, and the present limited output is 
disposed of at high prices. According to recent press 
reports from Texas, several hundred thousands of fig 
trees have been planted by farmers and truck growers in 
the coast country of that State during the past few years. 

The fig will grow in a variety of soils and is generally 
adapted for back yard and garden condition, flourishing 
with little care or attention. There is a scarcity of ex- 
perience in the Sonth relative to its culture under field 
conditions. It requires an abundance of plant food, how- 
ever, and JB relatively a surface feeder, the depth of the 
feeding roots depending to a great extent on the distance 
to moisture. It reaches its highest development on a fer- 
tile, moist, but well drained, loamy soil, containing an 
abnndant supply of lime. In general, lowland soils which 
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do not overflow, or which can be readily drained to a 
depth of three or more feet, will prove ideal for the fig 
orchard. 

Trees will make satisfactory growth on fertile soite 
without the use of additional plant food. If either lime, 
phosphoric acid or potash is lacking, it should be liberally 
supplied, especially when the trees reach the bearing age. 

A good annual mulch is the best fertilizer that can be 
given the fig, supplemented when the trees are of bearing 
age and the growth of the wood is vigorous, by the addi- 
tion of phosphoric acid and potash. Five or six pounds 
of acid phosphate and two to four pounds of muriate 
potash per tree would not be too much. Eighty pounds 
of kainit or a peck or so of hardwood ashes may be sub- 
stituted for the muriate of potash and would prove 
profitable; but it should be applied separately and never 
in conjunction or mixed with either the mulch or com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

The luttings are taken during the winter from wood 
grown the previous season. It is essential that the wood 
be of the right degree of maturity or the rooting process 
will not be successful. When the wood is cut the surface 
of the wound should be moist and covered with small 
drops of milky white sap. The length of the cuttings 
depends upon the moisture of the soils. If the soil is 
quite moist they may be as short as from 6 to 10 inches, 
but if the surface soil be dry they must be long enough to 
extend down into the moisture, if it be two or more feet. 
Cuts should be made just at the joint, at both base and 
top. This is important, for the flg has a solid stem at the 
joint, but has a pith in the center of the stem between the 
join is which quickly decays, and the wood will always die 
back to the first joint. If decay once starts it is very 
likely to extend beyond the first joint and destroy the 
cuttings. Insert the cuttings to the top bud in rich moist 
well drained land. It is essential that the soil be well 
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packed at the base of the cutting, for if an air space be 
left, the cutting will likely shrivel without rooting. 

Where the climate is too severe to plant the cuttings 
immediately in the open, they ma; be bundled and buried 
until spring, as with grape cuttings. It is frequently 
advised that the cuttings be planted in the site the trtee is 
to occupy permanently, as the fig is often severely set 
back by transplanting. When transplanted to the orchard 
from the nursery row the roots should be carefully pro 
tec ted from drying out. It is well to plant two or more 
cuttings in each tree position. This will tend to lessen 
vacancies in the orchard, and the excess number can be 
taken out later. Planting distances differ with the varie- 
ties grown, and with varying soil and climatic condi- 
tions. Available figures indicate that 12 to 16 feet, with 
every other row removed when the trees begin to crqwd, 
will be sufficient for most varieties. This would leave 
the permanent planting 16 by 24 feet. 

No general system of orchard cultivation has been 
worked out for the fig. Some advocate as little culture 
as possible, since the fig is a shallow feeder. If the pre- 
paratory plowing, as well as subsequent cultivations are 
made as deep as is consistent with the nature of the s,oil 
in each case, the roots will be encouraged to feed more 
deeply and the danger from mechanical injury confined 
largely to thin soils. 

On the thin soils which abound in many parts of the 
State, it is difficult to cultivate without doing serious 
injury to the roots. Mulching heavily near the tree with 
any available material that will hold moisture and keep 
down the weeds will be found a good plan. The middle 
of the rows can be kept clean by a shallow plowing and 
harrowing without disturbing the mulch and without 
injury to the roots protected by it. When the weeds and 
grass are not allowed to get too big a start, the small 
toothed cultivator or an acme harrow will prove efficient 
tools for surface culture. The practice in Texas, where 
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the soil is a heavy clay loam, has been to disk the orchard 
lightly at frequent intervals during the spring and early 
summer to keep down the weeds and conserve the mois- 
ture. This method proved satisfactory for tree growth. 

Frequent pruning is considered detrimental to the fig 
tree. The quality of the fruit is not improved, and the 
quantity is usually decreased thereby. The general advice 
is given to prune only sufficiently to shape the young 
tree, to remove all injured wood, and to thin out the head 
of the tree to admit air and sunlight. All cuts should be 
made at a joint, and as a rule the branches or canes 
should be completely removed, rather than stubbed back. 
When a branch is only partially removed, the numerous 
shoots forming below the cut make the head irregular in 
shape and necessitate more pruning later,on. Where the 
fig is to be grown as a standard tree, pinching back the 
leader during the growing season wil hasten the devel- 
opment of the lateral branches. The use of low branch- 
ing standards to shade the soil is advisable in sections 
where long continued droughts occur. The same effect 
may be produced by starting two or three main stems 
from the ground. The latter form of tree is less liable 
to break down under a heavy crop. In colder or exposed 
sections, where the bush or stool form is grown, pruning 
should be limited chiefly to the removal of weak or in- 
jured canes. 

The Celeste, Brown Turkey, Magnolia, Blue Genoa, 
Green Ischia, and Brunswick appear to be the most 
widely grown general purpose varieties. The prospective 
grower, however, will be assisted in the choice of varieties 
for different purposes and sections by consulting some of 
the latest authorities on this fruit. He should also seek 
the advice of local practical growers, since varietal names 
are not the same in all sections, and, furthermore, well- 
known varieties are held in different esteem in different 
sections. The Celestial or Celeste is preferred for can- 
ning in the northern Gulf Coast Region, while a variety 

10— Aj-2. 
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locally known as the Magnolia, but said to be identical 
with the Brunswick grown at the Texas station, is largely 
used for canning in the coast region of that State. 

The fig has thus far been relatively free from insect 
pests and fungus diseases. Its worst enemies appear to 
be wet weather and fruit depredators, such as birds, june- 
bugs, wasps and other insects. The birds pay their score 
most royally by the destruction they viBit upon insects 
injurious to other crops. Fungus affections are fortu- 
nately few and do not effect a great amount of damage, if 
we except the operation of the ferment production the fig 
"sour" which is almost always a concomitant of pro- 
longed wet weather. A leaf rust sometimes prematurely 
defoliates the trees, but does not do much harm. Although 
the cotton root-rot fungus (Ozonium aurieomum) is said 
to occur on the flg, no particular damage from this source 
has been thus far reported. 

The nematode (Heterodera radiciola) a minute worm 
which causes the disease known as root knot by infesting 
the soft fibrous roots, thrives best in moist sandy soils, 
and is more or less troublesome throughout the entire 
coast region, but they are not a serious drawback. 

Figs develop so rapidly that a vacancy is soon filled, 
and the chance of the malady, whatever it may be, in- 
volving the rest of the plant, is thereby reduced. Yet it 
is well to be first assured that some actively injurious 
agency and not deficient nourishment is the operating 
cause. Therefore noting any apparent weakness or deteri- 
oration the sickly individual should receive a top-dressing 
of nitrate of soda protected by a good mulch. If this fails 
to renew its vigor and the tree still maintains an abnor- 
mal appearance, grub it out and rnew. 

During the long continued rainy weather or in wet soils 
the crop often sours on the tree. Aside from attention to 
drainage, and using care not to over-irrigate, little can 
be done for this trouble. 

The flg should be thoroughly ripe when picked for im- 
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mediate home consumption, and only a trifle green when 
picked for shipment 

It must be picked fully ripe to be worth eating and 
cannot be gathered prematurely, like the peach or plum. 
But a day's wilt somewhat improves its quality and in- 
creases the sugar content, provided it is carefully han- 
dled. After twenty-four hours, however, the danger line 
is reached and fermentation is imminent. It must, there- 
fore, be handled rapidly as well as tenderly. 

Gathering the fig is a difficult and clumsy process when 
the fruit can not be reached by hand from the ground, 
on account of its very soft character. It is almost as 
troublesome to gather safely as is the persimmon, and 
the slightest fall ruins it. Yet the fig tree, while possess- 
ing brittle wood, and therefore not to be climbed, is for- 
tunately not lofty, as a rule, and its fruit is readily 
reached by the help of a stepladder. From the ground 
the fruit can be conveniently reached by means of a 
home-made "gatherer," or "fig cup," constructed very 
simply by tacking a baking powder can to a pole of any 
desired length, first filing a portion of the rim of the can 
to a cutting edge. For horizontal work — reaching out 
from the ladder for a distant fruit — a modification may 
be made by tacking the can to a pole at a right angle to 
it, like a dip net. 

Shipping must be effected in either berry boxes or ex- 
tremely shallow trays — preferably the former. The stan- 
dard 24-quart strawberry crate is the best package to use. 
Formerly, only nearby markets were practicable, but with 
improved transportation facilities and refrigerator cars, 
they should be easily transported to market several hun- 
dred miles distant. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that although 
figs grow successfully in almost every garden in the State, 
there are as yet no extensive fig orchards in existence 
and that every such planting will be, to a large extent, 
an experiment in which the individual planter mnst work 
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out questions pertaining to soil, climate and varieties, 
as well as many of the details of cultivation. In general 
it may be said that other conditions being equal, the far- 
ther south the flg is grown the greater will be the chance 
of success. 



THE CANNING AND PRESERVING OF 
VEGETABLES AND FRUITS 

A Compilation of Information Relating to the Above 
Subjects From Numerous Sources. 

By H. S. Elliot. 
Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 

Much demand has been made upon the Department 
recently for reliable information on these subjects. To 
supply this in a reliable form the writer has gathered 
from many sources the information that follows : 

PRESERVATION OP FOOD AT HOME. 

Statistics show that approximately one-half of the pro- 
, ducts of the garden truck farm and orchard go to waste, 
while one-half of the world goes to bed hungry ot night 
for the want of these same foods. Be Ifcat as if may. we 
do know that much of the world gets up hungry every 
morning, and that those wasted food products would fill 
"many an aching void," to the mutual advantage of pro- 
ducer and consumer, if distance and marketing facilities 
could be overcome. 

Almost every housekeeper has at some time "put up" 
fruits and vegetables with more or less success, often 
less; then become discouraged and finally decided that 
factory canned goods are cheaper than "bothering with" 
home canning. The many canning clubs of girls, by can- 
ning the home grown products, are proving that from six 
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cents to fifteen cents per can may be saved, besides utiliz- 
ing products that would otherwise go to waste. 

WHY FOOD SPOILS OB DECOMPOSES. 

In the old method of home canning we worked accord- 
ing to vague rules without knowing or asking why the 
canned goods often "worked" or spoiled. We no longer 
work by faith, but demand the evidence of things not 
seen by the normal vision, and such great scientists as 
Pasteur and Lebig have given us the benefit of their 
microscopic observations. They tell us the air, water, 
soil and all vegetable and animal life are the hosts for 
millions of little micro-organisms, called bacteria, yeast 
and molds. They spoil for our use vegetables, fruits or 
meats, by forming acids, carbonic-acid gas, and other 
compounds, useless and harmful to us. Generally, bac- 
teria do not develop in substances containing a high per 
cent of sugar, hence preserves and jellies are not so hard 
to keep. Neither do bacteria thrive in vegetables or 
fruits containing a large amount of acids. This is why 
lemons, rhubarb, and other acid fruits and vegetables 
keep a long time, while when put up only with cold 
water. The food stuffs rich in protein, like beans and 
peas, are hard to keep because these are the favored food 
of bacteria, which are more difficult to destroy than yeast 
or molds, for they reproduce by spores that are very re- 
sistant to heat. These spores, if not destroyed in the 
first boiling, will vegetate or begin to grow at a very 
rapid rate, so you see the necessity of the second day, and 
even the third day sterilizing or boiling of such canned 
goods in order that every spore may be destroyed. 

Common sense, good judgment, and careful work are 
bound to succeed in canning. If boiling or sterilizing is 
properly done, so that all germ life is destroyed, and the 
cans sealed air tight, it is impossible for fruits, vegetable* 
or meats to decay ; hence, the necessity 'of the repeated 
"sterilize," "sterilize." will be obviated. 
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CANNING OUTFITS. 

Any one can can, with even the slightest outfit, if the 
right care is taken. The old open kettle method can be 
used if jars, cans, tops and vessels are sterilized before 
putting in the fruits or vegetables, and then taking the 
precaution to cook or sterilize one hour for three suc- 
cessive days, to destroy all germs or spores. 

A common wash boiler, with a fitted top and racks 
made with handles to lift out the cans or jars, is a con- 
venient and easy utensil to use on the kitchen stove. A 
large lard can or wash tub may be used out of doors, 
with any ordinary charcoal furnace, or an old wash tub, 
inverted and fitted with a joint of stovev pipe, and a door 
cut out on the opposite side for putting m the fuel; or 
even a hole in the ground with a stove pipe or other flue 
will answer for the fire box in using the "cold-pack" 
method. A portable home canner is not expensive and 
is as much a necessity in th ehoine as a cultivator, sew- 
ing machine or cream separator. A portable hot water 
canner, with the firebox attached, can be bought for from 
$5 to $ 10. The steam pressure outfits are more expensive, 
but takes less time, for the greater heat secured accom- 
plishes sterilization more rapidly. Steam under fifteen 
pounds pressure destroys all bacteria and spores. 

METHODS OP FOOD PRESERVATION. 

1. Harmful Chemical Preservatives. 

2. Low Temperature. 

3. Drying. 

4. Heat. 

5. Harmless Chemical Preservatives. 

Harmful Chemical Preservatives, or the 8o-Called Pre- 
serving Powders, Which Prevent the Growth of Bac- 
teria. — While some of these are not harmful in them- 
selves, yet they are dangerous as food preservatives, for 
food already in an unwholesome condition from bacteria 
may be preserved in that condition and become a menace 
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to the user. The use of such chemicals is a violation of 
the pure food laws and should not be used. 

Preservation by Means of Low Temperature. — The mak- 
ing of artificial ice and refrigerators have made the pres- 
ervation of food on a large scale of greatest importance. 
Bacteria, yeasts and molds do not vegetate at a low 
temperature. 

Preservation by Means of Heat. — This, combined with 
harmless chemicals, such as BUgar, salt, spices and vin- 
egar, are the chief methods used in the home. 

CANNING TBHM8 DEFINED. 

Scald means to subject the fruit or vegetables to boil- 
ing water for about five minutes, so that the skin thereof 
can be easily removed. 

To blanch is to allow the fruit or vegetables to remain 
in the hot water for a longer period than five minutes to 
remove the skins or to soften the product. It is used for 
Buch things as corn, beans, beets, etc. 

Cold dip means 'to dip the product into cold water 
after scalding or blanching, so that it can be more easily 
handled. 

Sealing (see also "capping") is to place the caps or 
tops on the jars or cans. In the case of jars it is advis- 
able to strew the tops on lightly at first and then fasten 
firmly when the jars are cool. 

Sterilizing means to boil until all germ life is destroyed. 
The time required for sterilizing various products is 
given in the "Time Table" following. 

Exhausting. This means to cook the canned material 
for a few minutes before tipping to let the air out. 

Zinc flux is made by adding to muriatic acid as much 
zinc as it will dissolve and then adding an equal amount 
of water. 

Sal Ammoniac Flux. This is made by mixing equal 
parts of dry sal ammoniac with chips of solder. Solder 
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will not adhere or stick to tin without flux or a similar 
substance, such as resin. 

Tinning the Steel. To put the hot steel used for cap- 
ping cans into zinc-acid flux, reheat it, then put it into 
sal ammouniac and solder, turning the steel several times 
until it is smooth and bright. 

Capping is to solder the little tops on the cans with 
the capping steel. (There is a new capping Bteel on the 
market with a gasoline blast that saves time in heating.) 

Tipping is to close and seal the little air vent. Some 
directions say exhaust and tip. 

TO REMOVE 8KINS FROM PEACHES, PEARS AND PLUM8. 

The hardest work in canning and preserving is peeling 
the fruit. The pure food law allows the following method 
of peeling : Bring nine gallons of water to a boil ; add 
one-half can of caustic potash or concentrated lye, and 
one-half ounce of alum. Lower the fruit in a wire basket 
or cheese cloth into the boiling solution ; let remain two 
minutes; dip into cool water, wash thoroughly to remove 
the skins. 

TO REMOVE SKINS FROM TOMATOES. 

Place tomatoes in a wire basket or thin cheese cloth; 
lower into boiling water and let remain from one to five 
minutes until skins begin to crack; dip in cold water; 
remove the core with a sharp small knife, and peel the 
skin from the tomato. 

TO REMOVE SKINS FROM BEETS AND CARROTS. 

Same as from tomatoes, only let them remain in the 
boiling water longer. 

TIME TABLE FOR BLANCHING. 

Blanch peas, beans, etc ., 5 to 10 minutes 

Blanch corn on cob 5 to 15 minutes 

Blanch pumpkins, squash, mangoes 5 minutes 

Blanch okra, cabbage, sweet potatoes .... 5 minutes 

Blanch asparagus 5 to 10 minutes 

Blanch greens 10 to 20 minutes 
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Blanch rhubarb, beet tops, etc 6 to 10 minutes 

Scald tomatoes, plums, pears, etc 1 to 2 minutes 

Scald peaches, apricots 1 to 2 minutes 

Blanch vegetables to reduce balk , . . 20 minutes 

USEFUL TABLES FOB THE CANNEB. 

Cans. 

The pure food law requires a minimum weight of 32 
ounces of tomatoes for No. 3 cans, and 22 ounces for No. 
2 cans. 

When filled invert cans in tray and allow them to 
drain ; then fill them with tomato juice Do not fill with 
water. 

One bushel of tomatoes will fil 18 No. 3 cans. 

One bushel of tomatoes will fill 24 No. 2 cans. 

1,000 No. 1 tin cans will cost about f 10.00. 

1,000 No. 2 tin cans will cost about $14.00. 

1,000 No. 3 tin canB will cost- about f 16.00. 

1,000 No. 10 tin cang will cost about $18.00. 

Three and four color labels cost from $1.00 to $2.00 
per thousand. 

Solder-hemmed caps cost from $156 to $1.50 per 1,000. 

The average freight car will hold about 85,000 No. 2 
cans, or 55,000 No. 3 cans not cased. 

When shipped in cases, the average freight car will 
hold about 43,000 No. 2 cans, and 30,000 No. 3 cans. 

1,000 No. 2 empty cans will weigh about 212 pounds. 

1,000 No. 3 empty cans will weigh about 310 pounds. 

One case of 24 No. 2 empty cans will weigh about 13 
pounds. 

One case of 24 No. 3 empty cans will weigh about 17 
pound*. 
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TIME TABLE. 



Time Table For Canning Food With Intermittent 
, Sterilization. 





Special Preparation Before Canning. 


Time ot Cooking 
(minutes) 


Food 


i! 

V. = 

Mm 




■SB 


Asparagus 


Cut In length to fit Jar. Blanch 


IS 


45 


no 


Beets 


Blanch until akin Is easily removed, 
ran whole. In slices, or In quarters. 


IS 


45 


60 


Beans, Lima 


Hull by hand. Blanch 5 minutes 


15 


46 


60 


Beans, Siring . . . 


Remove strings ; cnt Into 1 Inch pieces 
Blanche 5 minutes and drain before 
putting Into cars 


10 


45 


60 


Corn 


Blanch 5 to IS minutes on the cob and 
scrape cob,» or score grains before 


IS 


45 


60 




Cnt In thin slices, drop In boiling water 
nnd let stand l."> to -0 minutes. 


10 


45 


60 




Shell. Blanch 5 minutes. Remove 
wrinkled peas. Put Into carta .... 


10 


45 






00 




Peel, cat into small blocks. Blanch 5 


IS 


45 


60 




Waab free from all sand and grit. Re- 
move discolored leaves. Blanch 20 
minutes. Drain and pack In jars . . 


10 


80 






40 


Snccotash, corn . ■ 
13, beans 1-3 . 


Prepare corn and beans as directed . . 


IB 


45 


75 


Sweet potatoes . . 


Boll until akin will peel off. Cut In 


16 


45 


60 




Stall! from 1 to 5 minutes. Remove 
skins. Svae any Juice escaping 


10 


45 


60 


Tomato mixture. ) 
Corn 1-3, toma f 
toes 2-3 f 


Prepare each as directed above and mix 


IS 


45 


60 



_ 
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TIME TABLE. 



Time Table For Canning Food With One Period of 
Sterilization. 

(To be followed in the use of the different types of 
portable home cannere. For altitude of 4,000 feet or 
more above sea level, add about twenty or twenty-five 
per cent more to this schedule.) 



ail 



■/. 



coe» 

o b 
■r.y. 



Tlint of nuking (minutes). 



^c: a. 

= 5-5 



si 1 



is 



S3* 

ex l_ 

n •: = 



-1 
8 s 

is 







Apple cider 

Apples 

Asparagus (greens) 

Apricots 

Beans (Limn and string) 
Blackberries, dewberries . . 

Cherries, peaches 

Corn without acids 

Grapes, pears, plums .... 

Hominy 

Huckelberries .... 

Okra 

Okra-tomatoes combined .... 

Oysters 

Peas (field) 

Peas (Garden or English) . . 

Pineapples 

Raspberries 

Sauerkraut 

Sausage 

8weet potatoes 

Strawberries 

Snccotash 

Tomatoea 

Tomatoea and corn 

Grape Juice 

Quince 

Tomato Juice 

Pumpkin 

Flab, pork 

Chicken, beef 

Figs 

Squash . 

Spinach 

Other greens 

Rhubarb 

Beets 



2 or S 
8 

2 or 3 
. 8 

2 or 8 

2or3 
2 
2 
o 

§ 

2 

2 or 3 

2 or 3 

1 

2 

2 

2 or 3 

2 or 3 

8 

o 

' 8 
3 
2 or 3 
2 or 3 
2 
2 
8 
2 
3 
2 
8 
8 
8 
8" 
3 
8 
8 



20 
16 
60 
15 
00 
8 
15 

240 
16 
60 
15 
60 
50 
50 
60 

240 
30 
15 
50 
60 
80 
20 
60 
22 
80 
15 
SO 
20 
50 

200 

250 
30 
60 

ao-M 

90 
SO 

no 



15 
18 
60 
12 
60 

12 

180 
16 
50 
12 
60 
50 
60 
60 

180 
25 
12 
50 
60 
70 
15 
60 
20 
70 
15 
25 
26 
50 

200 

240 
20 
40 
00-90 
90 
25 
75 



li>- 
10 
40 
10 
60 

6 
10 
90 
10 
40 

8 
40 
40 
40 
40 
90 
10 

8 
40 
40 
60 
10 
40 
10 
60 
10 
16 
15 
40 
125 
180 
10 
30 
40-90 
60 

US 
M 



15 

6 
80 

6 
80 

8 

5 
60 

8 
35 

5 
80 
80 
SO 
SO 
60 
10 

6 
25 
35 
40 

5 
SO 

6 
40 

6 
10 
10 
30 
60 
40 

6 

20 

30-40 

40 

10 
40 
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SIBUPS. 



Sirups for use in canning are made by boiling granu- 
lated sugar with pure water at 212 degrees F. All the 
impurities which rise to the top should be carefully re- 
moved with a spoon or ladle until the sirup appears clear 
and transparent. If the fruit is properly sterilized, the 
sirup will not add anything to the keeping qualities. The 
density of the syrup should be determined largely by the 
taste. 

Western growers usually make their fruit sirups on 
the basis of iy 2 pints of sugar to 1 pint of water, while 
many in the East use one- pint of sugar to iy 2 pints of 
water. This accounts in a large measure for the greater 
popularity of the Western canned fruits. 

One pint of sugar to one gill of water makes a sirup of 
40 degrees density. 

One pint of sugar to one-half pint of water makes a 
sirup of 32 degrees density. 

One pint of sugar to one pint of water makes a sirup of 
24 degrees density. 

One pint of sugar to iy 2 pints of water makes a sirup 
of 17 degrees density. 

One pint of sugar to 2 pints of water makes a sirup of 
14 degrees density. 

For preserving cherries, strawberries, etc., a sirup of 
40 degrees density is used. For preserving currants, 
plums, quinces, etc., a sirup of 24 degrees to 32 degrees 
density is used. 

For canning blackberries, blueberries, cherries, peaches, 
pears, plums and raspberries, a sirup of 14 degrees to 17 
degrees density is used. 
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SIBUP DENSITY TABLE. 

To enable any person to prepare sirup of any desired 
density, the following table is supplied. No allowance 
has been made in the table for evaporation ; 



Percentage (or degrees) of density 



Sugar 



Water 



Pounds 



Quarts 



12 per 
15 per 
18 per 
24 per 
28 per 
35 per 
40 per 
50 per 
60 per 
64 per 



cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 



1% 


sy 2 


3 


ay 2 


4% 


ioy 2 


6 


»% 


7 


9 


7 


ey 2 


2 


i% 


1 


Vi 


6 


2 


16 


4% 



The above outfits are freely advertised in the papers 
and magazines published in the interest of the various 
branches of Agriculture, and are usually reasonable in 
price as well as efficient. 

PRESERVES, JELLIES AND MARMALADES. 

• Sour fruits or slightly unripe fruits and berries, are 
best for jellies, as the pectin is at its best then ; when too 
ripe, or when the fruit ferments, or is cooked too long, 
the pectin undergoes a change and loses its power to 
jell. Juicy fruits should not be gathered wet as they 
absorb quantities of water and would require too much 
boiling. If the fruit is dusty wash quick to prevent 
absorbing too much water. It requires more work and 
skill to make jelly out of fruit to which water must be 
added than from juicy fruits. 

GUAVA JELLY. 

Undiluted guava juice consists of over 90 per cent, of 
water, about 5 per cent, of sugars, and a small percent- 
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age of pectin and acid. It also contains some substances 
which give the color and flavor to the jelly made from it. 
Pure guava jelly usually contains about 20 per cent, of 
water, about 75 per cent, of sugars, and the rest is 
pectin, acid, etc. During the boiling of the mixture of 
juice and cane-sugar, the acid acts on the sugar, and 
changes part of it into invert sugar, so that it forms a 
sirup; and if there is enough acid the sugar will not 
crystallize out. This strong sirup causes the pectin to 
set as a jelly. The pink color is deepened by longer boil- 
ing, or by more acid. 

AMOUNTS OP JUICE AND SUGAR. 

Suppose a large amount of water is added when cook- 
ing the guavas. Now if equal amounts of this diluted 
juice and cane-sugar are taken to make the jelly, there 
may not be enough pectin, in which case the jelly will not 
set properly, or will be sticky if it does set ; or there may 
not be enough acid, and the jelly will sugar"; or there 
may not be enough of the guava flavor. If a large amount 
of water has been used in cooking the fruit, more juice 
and less sugar should be taken to make the jelly. If the 
guavas have been cooked in a double boiler without 
water, equal amounts of juice and sugar will yield a good 
jelly. It was found that the juice from two pounds of 
ripe guavas, with one pound of sugar, yielded less than 
one and a half pounds of jelly. 

HOW PAR TO BOIL. 

When boiling the jelly, the temperature rises as more 
and more water evaporates. To secure a uniform jelly, 
it is desirable always to stop at the same point. This can 
best be done by the use of a glass thermometer. Such 
an instrument, reading to 300° F., can usually be bought 
from a drug store; or if not procurable there can be pur- 
chased for 60 cents from the Arthur H. Thomas Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. In a series of tests it was found that 



— 
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the best jelly was made when the boiling was stopped at 
235° F. It is usually necessary to stop the boiling for a 
moment, when nsing the thermometer, because of the 
bubbling. If the same amount of water is always used in 
cooking the ripe guava, and the same proportions of 
juice and sugar are taken, and if the temperature which 
is found to give the best jelly is measured with a ther- 
mometer, it will be possible to turn out a uniform product 
year after year. 

JELLY-MAKING. 

No iron or Bteel should come in contact with the fruit 
or juice. The guavas may be heated till soft in an 
enameled or aluminum vessel with a small amount of 
water at the bottom, or in a double boiler. The juice 
should be squeezed out through cloth in a strong press, 
measured, and the proper amount of granulated sugar 
added. A deep aluminum vessel is useful for boiling down 
the juice. When the sugar has dissolved, the hot solution 
can be filtered through cloth. It is boiled down till the 
thermometer marks the proper temperature, and then run 
into glasses or molds. 

BLACBERRY JELLY. 

Pick out all stems and leaves, put the berries in a ket- 
tle with some water if fruit is not very juicy, heat slowly, 
mash with potato masher and turn into a colander over 
which a cheese cloth is folded, to drain. Measure juic» 
and add equal amount of sugar. The same method can 
be used for dewberries, currents, strawberries, etc. 

PLUM JELLY. 

Use unripe fruit. Put in preserving kettle with one 
quart of water to each peck of fruit. Cook until plums 
fall to pieces, then strain and add one pint of sugar for 
every pint of juice. Simmer slowly, then put in glasses. 

AH wild fruits such as grapes, rasberries aad wild 
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plums make excellent jellies. If the jelly is covered with 
paper dipped in alcohol before putting away all mold 
spores will be destroyed, then another paper coming down 
over the sides of the glass is tied or pasted over the first 
one. 

FRUIT JUICES. 

Cook the fruit in preserving kettle, never in one of tin 
or zinc, however, as that produces an oxide that is poison- 
ous. Crush the fruit with a wooden spoon or potato 
masher, boil and drain through a sieve or colander with 
cheese cloth in it. Put the juice in sterilized bottles, place 
in water and boil 30 minutes, seal and put in a cool place 
to keep. If sweet juice is desired add sugar to it before 
sealing. 

Peach, plum, and grape juice are all made alike and 
very similar to jelly. If sugar is used a gill to the quart 
of juice is used. This juice is not boiled down as in jelly, 
only brought to a boil in order to skim and put in bottles 
hot; crushed fruits may be saved as jams, marmalades 
or vinegar. 

FBUIT VINBGAE. 

Add warm water to the fruit peelings or crushed fruits 
left over from jelly or juice, set aside until it ceases to 
ferment, then drain off in jugs, cork and keep cool. The 
mother from vinegar or small yeast cake will hasten the 
process. This applies to vinegar made from all fruitH 
and grapes. 

FIO PRESERVES. 

(Factory Method.) 

Use equal weight figs an dsugar, add water to begin 
sugar to one quart jar. Water enough to cover. Place 
in canner and cook one hour. 

FIO PBHSERVHS. 

(Home Method.) 
Use equal weight figs and sugar, add water to begin 
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the cooking. Add sliced lemon, one to each gallon. Cook 
until sirup thickens. 

PLDM PRESERVES. 

Use one-half as much sugar as fruit by measure. Pick 
fruit, cover with water and boil until sirup thickens. The 
same process is used in preserving peaches and other 
fruits. 

MARMALADES. 

Marmalades are simply crushed fruits or berries cooked 
slowly, as no water is added. Measure the fruit and add 
one pint of sugar to each quart of fruit. Cook slowly and 
stir frequently. This is an excellent way to preserve 
fruits and berries too ripe to preserve whole. Cook about 
two hours over slow heat. Put the marmalade in steril- 
ized jars and seal. 

MELON RIND PRESERVE8. 

Cut off all red and green parts of the melon. Add 
one-half as much sugar as melon by weight to remaining 
white rind which should be in small sliced pieces. Sliced 
lemons, one to each gallon, improves the preserves. Boil 
until simp thickens. 

Grapefruit Juich For Summer Beverage. 

A Simple Method of Making a By-Product to Save the 
Watte of Grapefruit. 

A simple method of bottling the juice of grapefruit for 
use in making acid beverages as a means of gaining a 
useful by-product from hundreds of thousands of cases 
of grapefruit which now are wasted. 

All that is necessary is to bring the grapefruit juice 
to the boiling point in a porcelain-lined or enameled 
kettle, pour it while still hot into bottles, which then are 
hermetically sealed. The juice when so handled will keep 
indefinitely, and provides a base for grapefruit-ade or 

11— Ag-2. 
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other acid beverages having the characteristic acid and 
flavor of the fruit. Experiments show that it is highly im- 
portant that the bottle be completely filled so that no 
layer of air be left between the top of the juice aud the 
cork or seal. Where air in any amount comes in contact 
with the top of the sterilized juice it. will cause the juice 
to change its color. In handling the juice it is partic- 
ularly important that it be kept from coming into con- 
tact with iron or other metals easily acted upon by acids. 

It is also possible to freeze the grapefruit juice into 
solid ice and then by whirling the ice in a centrifugal 
machine, to take out a large part of the water, and leave 
the solids and flavoring matter of the fruit. This freez- 
ing and concentrating of the juice greatly reduces the 
bulk and makes a product which can be sterilized by 
heating and kept indefinitely. Care must be taken to 
keep the juice from coming in contact with iron. 

Those who wish to make a clear juice may filter the 
grapefruit juice before it is heated by adding to it from 
two to three per cent (about three ounces avoirdupois to 
the gallon) of infusorial or Fuller's earth well washed 
with hot water. The mixture is then forced through a 
non-metalic filter press and the clear juice reheated and 
boiled. With the freeing process the juice is filtered 
after concentration, about twice the amount of infusorial 
or Fuller's earth being used per gallon of concentrate. 

The same process is not suitable for bottling the juice 
of oranges and lemons, which will not retain their flavor 
if handled in this way. 

While as yet there is no commercial market for ster- 
ilized grapefruit juice, it is believed that many persons 
will find this juice, with the addition of water and sugar,, 
a pleasant variation from lemonade or limeade. Those 
who like grapefruit should find the beverage inviting. 
The method is so simple that those in regions where 
grapefruit are cheap and plentiful can prepare this pro- 
duct on a small scale with ordinary household appliances. 
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the value of pasturage in pig 

raising and as a means of re- 

ducing the cost of the 

Production of pork. 

By H. S. Elliot. 
Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 

Successful pig raising depends upon many things, chief 
among which are- The right kind of animals; the best 
method of feeding and management ; quality of the breeds 
and at least a fair knowledge of the relative value of the 
numerous kinds of feeding stuffs, so that the herd may be 
maintained cheaply and efficiently and that the pork be 
produced at as low a cost as possible. The pigs mast, of 
course, be supplied with the nutrients necessary to a pro- 
per development of the carcass. Therefore the question 
of feeding rightly to attain the ends desired, is a vital 
one, bnt one which intelligent management and careful 
investigation will solve to the grower's advantage. Good 
animals and good rations, however, are not al lthat is nec- 
essary to successful hog raising. The herd must be pro 
perly managed so as to get the necessary amount of ex- 
ercise, be kept healthy and thrifty, free from vermin and 
worms, good shelter, etc. These details which are often 
overlooked or neglected are important and go very far in 
reducing the cost of pork production. 

In addition to the above, the principal elements in the 
economical production of pork are the combination of 
pasturage and feeding of grain and other products, mainly 
concentrates, composed of mixed, ground and cracked 
cereals, which can be generally produced on the average 
farm. The old way of turning the hogs out to run wild on 
the open range, taking care of themselves, in a way, feed- 
ing on mast, roots, etc., was to a certain extent permissa- 
ble under existing circumstances, but experience and in- 
vestigation have demonstrated that a system of cultivated 
crops, which provide grazing throughout the grazing and 
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fattening seasons with grain near the end of the fattening 
period, is not only more healthful to the stock, but is 
far-reaching in the redaction of cost. Probably the best 
plan, and the one recommended by this Department and 
also practiced quite largely by successful growers, is to 
graze the pigs on oats, rye, clovers and grasses of various 
kinds and towards spring add to the grazing crops, rape, 
millet, barley, etc., and towards summer and throughout 
this period into the fall the oat stubble .peas, soy beans, 
burr clover, velvet beans, etc. During this time a small 
amount of grain should be given about once a day, which 
will carry the pigs along well and cheaply, and at the 
same time, making good rate of growth. Also in winter 
the feeding of leguminous hays, which all hogs like to 
eat, should be practiced in addition to the concentrated 
feeds which will assist very materially in cheapening the 
cost of production. 

Again the following of cattle by pigs on limited areas, 
or where the cattle are herded at night and fed on grajn or 
hay, is also an important item in economical feeding, be- 
cause of the waste they will pick up. 

When silage is used in feeding cattle, it is also in the 
line of economy to feed the silage to hogs, which can be 
allowed them in quantity without limit, as they will eat 
only what they want, without danger. This also takes to 
a considerable degree, the place of grazing and even with 
it, is of great assistance, adding to its efficiency as also 
its economy. 

Another way in which the pig economically returns a 
profit to the owner not usually considered is by bringing 
much better returns for feed of inferior quality than could 
possibly be obtained by selling such feed. In this con- 
nection it must not be forgotten that the pig removes only 
a minimum quantity of fertilizing material in his carcass 
while he leaves a maximum amount in the form of manure. 
These are also important points to be observed in the 
economical production of pork. 
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The fattening period generally begins with the earliest 
ripening corn and peas, which are usually in condition to 
graze about August 1st to 15th in Florida. Both the fall 
and Bpring pigs can then be turned out into the fields, the 
young pigs picking up most of the grain which the large 
hogs usually waste. This crop will generally carry the 
pigs till about October and then the velvet beans, soy 
beans and peanuts are ready for grazing. As before 
staetd, the smaller pigs will pick up the scattered grain 
on which they will make rapid gains. 

. Soy beans and peanuts are low in carbohydrates, bnt 
are very rich in protein. Therefore corn should be fed in 
connection with those to balance the ration ; the pigs will 
graze on this crop until about the first of December when 
the sweet potato crop is thoroughly matured and ready to 
feed. Then the eight to twelve months old pigs are about 
right in condition and size to pen for fattening and finish- 
ing on corn, and if advisable or desired, also fed with the 
corn a little cotton seed meal with corn, or better still 
allowed to graze on the potatoes within narrow limits so 
as not to give them too much exercise. 

In this method of feeding the hogs it is demonstrated 
that the largest gains per acre are almost invariably made 
with sweet potatoes, but this kind of fat is soft and oily 
and to offset this so as to obtain better results from the 
sweet potatoes, about one pound each of corn and cotton 
seed meal per head, daily, should be fed. After grazing 
on the potatoes for from three to five weeks as above sug- 
gested, the pigs will usually be about ready for market, 
the final and finishing feeding being corn or corn and 
cotton seed meal. What potatoes are left in the field can 
be gathered by the brood sows and young pigs. 

It will be noticed that in the above methods the hogs 
are required to gather practically all of their food. This 
not only saves a great deal of labor, but by actual ex- 
perience has proved to be an economical practice, the 
pigs making under this treatment from one-fourth to one- 
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third greater gain per acre when allowed to gather the 
crops themselves, than if confined and the food carried to 
them. This is due in great part to the fact that thej will 
eat a large proportion of the stems and leaves of the pea 
vines, velvet beans, soy beans and peanuts, all of which, 
especially when the peas and grain are included, are 
rich in protein. 

If the above methods are carefully and intelligently 
observed and followed out, it is reasonably certain that 
pork can be produced in this State within the limits of 
three cents per pound. In fact, there are many instances 
and many localities where this is regularly accomplished, 
and the methods herein described are common practice. 



HOME CURING OF MEATS 

(By H. 8. Elliot.) 

At this season of the year, a great many inqniries are 
received asking for information as to best methods and 
processes for the home coring of meat in Florida. The 
following methods have been proven entirely reliable 
in all parts of the State, and we can recommend them 
as sure and safe. 

Curing meats with brine is a good method for farm use. 
It is less trouble to pack the meat in a barrel and pour 
brine over it than to go over it three or four times and 
rnb in salt, as in the dry-curing method. The brine also 
protects the meat from insects and vermin. Brine made 
of pure water and according to the direction in the fol- 
lowing recipes should keep a reasonable length of time. 
During warm weather, however, brine should be watched 
closely and if it becomes "ropy'.' like sirup, it should be 
boiled or new brine made. A cool, moist cellar is the 
best place for brine curing. 

Pure water, salt, sugar or molasses, and saltpeter are 
all the ingredients needed for thee ordinary curing of 
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meat. The meat may be packed in large earthen jars or 
a clean hardwood barrel. The barrel or jar may be used 
repeatedyly unless meat has spoiled in it. It should be 
scalded thoroughly, however, each time before fresh meat 
is packed. 

Curing should begin as soon as the meat is cooled and 
while it is still fresh. Ordinarily 24 to 36 hours after 
slaughter are sufficient for cooling. Frozen meat should 
not be salted, as the frost .prevents proper penetration of 
the salt and uneven curing results. 

SUGAR. CURED HAMS AND BACON. 

When the meat is cooled, rub each piece with salt and 
allow it to drain over night. Then pack it in the barrels 
with the hams and shoulders in the bottom, using the 
strips of bacon to fill in between or to put on top. Weigh 
out for each one hundred pounds of meat, eight pounds 
of salt, two pounds of brown sugar, and two ounces of 
saltpeter. Two ounces of finely ground black pepper may 
be added with benefit. Dissolve all in four gallons of 
water, and cover the meat with the brine. For summer 
use it will be safest to boil the brine before using. Tn that 
case it should be cooled thoroughly before it is used. For 
winter curing it is not necessary to boil the brine. Bacon 
strips should remain in this brine fonr to six weeks; 
hams six to eight weeks. This is a standard recipe and 
has given the best of satisfaction. Hams and bacon cured 
in the spring will keep right through the summer after 
they are smoked. The meat -will be sweet apd palatable 
if smoked properly, and the flavor will be good. 

Plain Salt Pork. 

Rub each piece of meat with fine common salt and pack 
closely in a barrel. Let stand over night. The next day 
weigh out ten pounds of salt and two ounces of saltpeter 
to each 100 pounds of meat and dissolve in four (4) gal 
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Ions of boiling water. Pour this brine over the meat when 
when cold, cover and weight down to keep it under the 
brine. Meat will pack best if cut into pieces about 6 
inches square. The pork should be kept in the brine until 
used. 

How to Smokb Meat. 

Pickled and cured meats are smoked to aid in their 
preservation and to give flavor and palatability. The 
creosote formed by the combustion of the wood closes the 
pores to some extent, excluding the air, and is objection- 
able to insectB. 

s 

House and Fuel. 

The smokehouse should be eight or ten feet high to give 
the best results, and of a size suited to the amount of 
meat likely to be smoked, six by eight feet being large 
enongh for ordinary farm use. Ample ventilation should 
be provided to carry off the warm air in order to prevent 
overheating the meat. Small openings under the eavea 
or a chimney in the roof will be sufficient if arranged so 
as to be easily controlled. A fire pot outside of the house 
proper with a flue through which the smoke may be con- 
ducted to the meat chamber gives the best conditions for 
smoking. When this cannot be well arranged a fire may 
be built on the floor of the house and tlie meat shielded 
bv a sheet of metal. Where the meat can be hung 6 or 7 
feet above the fire this precaution need not be taken. The 
construction should be such as to allow the smoke to pan 
up freely over the meat and out of the house, though rapid 
circulation is at the expense of fuel. 

Filling the House. 

Meat that is to be smoked should be removed from the 
brine two or three days before being put in the smoke- 
house. If it has been cured in a strong brine, it will be 
best to soak the pieces in cold water overnight to prevent 
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a crast of salt from forming on the outside when drained. 
Washing the meat in tepid water and scrubbing clean 
with a brush is a good practice. The pieces should then 
be hung up to drain for a day or two. When drained 
they may be hung in the house. All should be suspended 
below the ventilators and should hang so that no two 
pieces come in contact, as this would prevent uniform 
smoking. 



RELATING TO INSECTS INJURIOUS TO 

STORED GRAIN, AND SUGGESTIONS 

FOR THEIR CONTROL 

By H. 8. Elliot. 
Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 

In the words "stored grain" it is intended to include 
com, cow peas of all varieties, beans, sorghum, kaffir corn, 
Milo maize, rice and all similar seeds and grains. 

All of the insects attacking the above grains and seeds 
operate in the same way and can be controlled through 
the same agencies. 

It is the object of this article to point out to the grower, 
the store-keeper or the dealer, the best methods of exter- 
minating or at least checking the ravages of these insects. 
There is quite a number of these insects, and we know of 
no grain that is not affected by them to greater or less 
extent. But there are three principal ones which are the 
cause of the greatest amount of injury to the seeds and 
grains referred to in the south and, of course, in Florida. 
the Angumois grain moth, the corn weevil, the black wee- 
vil or rice weevil and the red or brown or cow pea weevil. 
All of these weevils prey on cow peas, beans, etc. The 
Angumois grain moth or corn weevil was first discovered 
in France about 1736, as destructive to barley and also to 
wheat. The rice weevil is supposed to have been intro- 
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duced into this country from the West Indies with the 
earliest settlement of this country. The cow pea weevil 
is supposed to have originated in China, in fact it is found 
in all the Mediterranean regions of Europe, and abundant 
proof of its presence is recorded in all of the principal 
nationalities of both hemispheres, where it has caused the 
destruction of millions of dollars worth of seeds or grain 
every year for many years. The earliest date of which 
mention is made of this insect is in 1758, but it has un- 
doubtedly existed since before the Christian era. There 
are many other weevils more or less destructive to seeds 
and grains either in the field or granary, but the above 
described are the principal or most important ones to this 
country. All of them operate in practically the same 
manner and can be controlled by the same methods. 

Effect ok Injury. 

The principal injury caused by these insects is due to 
the operations of the larva? which feed within the seeds 
attacked, whether it be cow peas, beans, corn or other 
seeds. Thus they have the effect of lessening the value 
of these seeds either for sale, for consumption as food or 
for planting; and as a single seed may contain a number 
of individuals, consuming of course much of the tissue of 
the seed and either damaging greatly or destroying alto- 
gether the germinating power of the seed, the importance 
of effective control must be realized. 

Method of Attacking Seeds. 

There is no essential difference in the manner in which 
these several weevils attack the seed. The female weevil 
begins to deposit her eggs on the young seed vessel in the 
blossom, on the outside of the growing pods in the field 
and upon the dried seed or grain. They are attached by 
a glutinous substance which covers and protects the egg. 
This covering extends to considerable extent around it 
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Here the eggs hatch in four or five days *ud the larvaj 
penetrate into th egrowing seeds, each eating out a habi- 
tation for itself, which it enlarges from time to time as 
needed. In two or three weeks in summer weather or 
about two months in cooler weather they attain their 
full growth. When full grown, the larvae transforms to 
pupa and develops later into the beetle stage; the pupal 
stage lasts only four or five days. The beetle gnaws his 
way out of the seed by cutting the skin of the pod or the 
covering placed there above referred to. The development 
may take place at different periods. Usually the first 
brood which develops in the field attain maturity about 
the third week in September, sometimes earlier, judging 
from the appearance o fthe exit holes in the pods, and 
the further fact that certain varieties of peas or seeds 
mature sooner than this date. 

Some Varieties More Susceptible Than Others. 

It has been observed by those familiar with the habits 
of the various weevils and their methods of attacking 
grain or seeds, that there are certain varieties much pre- 
ferred to others by each of them. It is noted that when 
the insect is very abundant in numbers it is not so apt to 
discriminate between varieties of seeds; rather if the 
favorite plant is not at hand or near by, the insect will 
not hesitate to attack any variety that may be present. 
There is the best evidencee for the general belief that pea 
and bean weevils, like the grain weevils, prefer the soft- 
est grain or seed because they are more easily penetrated, 
and they experience greateer difficulty in penetrating 
harder seed or grain. Certain it is that in Florida, and 
the far south generally, the softer varieties of corn are 
much worse and easier affected than the harder sorts. So 
it is with cow peas. The following list of cow peas are 
among the varieties quite susceptible to weevil attack, 
their choice apparently about in the order named — 
Blackeye. Browneye, Black, Lady, Rice, Manakin, Red 
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Hipper, Whippoorwill, New Era, Red Crowder, Clay and 
Unknown. The foregoing list contains the best of the 
edible varieties, but the two hardest or most resistant 
varieties to weevil attacks are .the Iron and the Brabham 
peas, and the varieties of corn known us ually as flint, 
The plant or vine of these laBt mentioned peas are also 
practically immune to the fungus diseases which affect all 
other varieties. 

Various Methods ob 1 Control. 

The remedies for all of the insects that infest stored 
seeds or grain are practically the same, but, as a matter 
of information, we submit briefly, a synopsis of numerous 
remedies which have been or are considered to be more 
or less efficacious in the control of these insects, viz : The 
Hot Water Remedy — This is done by immersing the seed 
in water gradually heated to 140 degrees P. The practi- 
cal application of this remedy is about as follows: A 
piece of coarse material such as burlap is placed in a 
kettle of the size desired or necessary, so that when 
weighted down with the peas or beans it will not touch 
the bottom or sides. This keeps the seeds from coming 
into contact with the heating surface and prevents them 
from becoming overheated and damaged. The peas or 
beans are then placed on the burlap and covered with 
water and the heat turned on or fire started. The tem- 
perature should be raised as rapidly as possible, the peas 
or beans 6tirred constantly, and as soon as the tempera- 
ture reaches 140° F. the contents should be at once re- 
moved. The seed can then be planted or spread out and 
dried first and then planted when desired. 

Holding Over Seed — This remedy has been practiced 
with varying success. This method is carried out by 
placing the seed in a tight bag or bags or some other 
closed receptacle. If the bags are kept in a warm room 
the beetles will hatch and come ont prematurely and will 
die without doing further injury to the seed, as they are 
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not able to breed in dry seed. This method can only be 
nsed in a limited way. 

Treatment with China Berries — It is claimed by many 
that china berries placed in corn cribs or pea or bean 
bins will keep weevilB out or drive out those already 
there, but as experiments made for the purpose of test- 
ing the correctness of these claims have always failed, it 
may be assumed that these berries have but little if any 
effect in driving out weevils or in preventing their breed- 
ing. 

Sulphur and Salt Method — The combination of these 
substances has on limited experiments prove effective in 
ridding corn of both the black or rice weevil and other 
grain weevils. A mixture of sulphur and salt freely 
sprinkled upon shucked corn will in a few days drive 
away weevils under ordinary conditions, but it will not 
drive out the weevils from corn or peas with the shucks 
or hulls on. 

Other Remedies — There is still quite a number of 
remedies other than those above described more or less 
effective, but of no great importance and we will not 
treat of them here. 

Blsulphide op Carbon. 

- There are several methods of treating such grain as 
peas, beans, corn, rice and other seeds with bisulphide; 
one is by applying the bisulphide by means of a long 
tube or pipe in form of a tight fitting rod. Push one 
end of this into the center of the pile of grain, pour the 
bisulphide down the tube, after which it may be with- 
drawn. If a tight-fitting rod cannot be obtained, a plug 
can be put into one end of the tube and after this end 
has pushed down through the grain, the plug can be 
pushed out with a stick and the liquid can be poured 
in as in the first instance. The idea in this case is not 
to place the liquid at the bottom of the pile of grain, 
however, but about or a little above the center ; the liquid 
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being heavier than the air it will descend and penetrate 
all parte. 

Another method of heating grain with bisulphide of 
carbon is about as follows: A ball of cotton, which is 
an excellent material for this purpose, is tied to a rod or 
stick of such length that it can be pushed through the 
grain into the center of the vessel containing the grain, 
first having been well saturated with the bisulphide. A 
close cover should be immediately placed over the open- 
ing to the vessel so as to retain the fumes and prevent 
their escape. In all of these operations the amount of 
bisulphide necessary will depend upon the amount of 
grain and the tightness of the vessel or bin, as the case 
may be. The quantity with a tight bin or other vessel 
should be about two ounces to the hundred pounds, or, 
say at the rate of about one to one and a half pounds 
per ton. This is an excellent method for the treatment 
of shelled grain in small quantities as the liquid can be 
easily applied to the center of the grain pile. 

Best Method. 

Probably the best method of destroying grain insects 
with bisulphide of carbon is about as follows: Be it un- 
derstood that to get the highest results, corn must at 
least be husked, and should be shelled, and all other 
grains, suchas peas, beanss, rice wheat, oats or other 
grain, should have the shell or husk removed. Then first 
construct tight grannaries or bins, the tighter the better 
and place in them the grain to be treated. For every 
one hundred (100) bushels of grain apply either in small 
saucers or other receptacles at short distances set about 
over the surface of the pile of grain, two pounds of bisul 
phide of carbon to each one hundred bushels of grain or 
seeds, (100 bushel to 200 bushel bins is a good size), and 
close up the doors and windows, if any, tight. If corn 
is treated in the ear it will require about two and a half 
pounds to the one hundred bushels. Keep the bins closed 
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for about 72 hours or three days. The bins can then 
be opened. It is best to repeat the process at the end of 
about ten days using at the rate of one pound to each 
ope hundred bushels of grain. Then in about two to three 
weeks make a third application similar to the second. 
This is not always necessary, but it makes certain the 
complete destruction of the insects, for unless at least 
two applications of the bisulphide are made some of the 
larvae will escape and in a short while the trouble will be 
as bad as ever, but the third application will be enough 
to make destruction of all the insects sure. 

The above method of treatment is adapted to use on 
any scale however large or small and can be used as 
easily and successfully by the smallest planter as by the 
largest warehouse man or dealer. It will succeed with 
all, provided these instructions are followed properly and 
proportions observed. 

Construction of Bins. 

For the information of those who may desire to con- 
struct grain boxes or bins for the purpose above de- 
scribed, we make the following suggestions : A building, 
box or room about 100 to 200 bushels capacity suitable 
for the fumigation of a quantity of peas, beans or grain 
would contain approximately 500 cubic feet of space. A 
fumigator of this capacity might be built, say, eight feet 
square by eight feet in height. To make this tight, a good 
and perhaps the best preventive for the escape of the gas, 
would be to line the fumigator with sheet tin with sol- 
dered joints, or with good wood sheathing, or with both. 

Another and perhaps cheaper, and equally as good a 
method wonld be to sheath the bin or room inside the 
walls, ceiling and floors with tarred or heavy building 
paper, with the joints well lapped, and then cover the 
inside with matched ceiling boards. The door to the 
fumigator should be made to fit tight with joints well 
broken, similar to the door of a refrigerator or Bafe, and 
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should be arranged to close against a thick felt weather 
strip, which should make it practically gas tight. A bin 
thus constructed would supply enough space to store 
and fumigate about 200 bushels of seed or grain. This 
would also allow sufficient space for the application and 
diffusion of the bisulphide of carbon from top as pre- 
viously directed in this article with a charge or quantity 
greater than necessary for the amount of seed to be 
treated. 

It is suggested that on farms, especially, the fumigating 
building should be isolated, because of the danger at- 
tending the use of bisulphide of carbon, its inflamma- 
bility and liability to affect live stock. In properly con- 
structed buildings or warehouses, cities and towns, com- 
plete isolation is not so necessary, as care and protection 
are more easily and effectively exercised. 

Caution. 

Great care must be exercised in handling or using 
bisulphide of carbon, as it is of a very explosive nature. 
No lamps, lighted cigars, pipes, lanterns or matches should 
be allowed in or near the building until it has been opened 
long enough to be thoroughly aired. If this is done there 
will not be the slightest danger in using this remedy. 
Electric lights can be used without danger. Grain or 
other seed treated with the bisulphide of carbon is not 
injured in any way. The germinating power of the seed 
remains intact, and its edible qualities are in no wise 
affected. The odor of the bisulphide disappears entirely 
in a few days. 

Summary. 

1. The three principal insects injurious to stored 
grain in the South are the Angumois grain moth, the 
black weevil and the red grain beetle, the bean and pea 
weevil. ' 

2. The transformations and habits of these insects are 
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essentially the same, the eggs being laid within the grain 
both before and after it is gathered, and the matnre in- 
sects coming forth in about three to six weeks after the 
eggs are laid. 

3. Their depredations are not confined to any one 
cereal, aud by their work they cause a marked decrease 
in the weight of the grain. 

4. Other insects are sometiems found in stored grain, 
but as a rule in this State, cause little injury. 

5. If sulphur or salt is sprinkled in husked corn it 
will tend to drive the insects away. 

6. Many farmers leave an open space in the roof of 
the corn cribs to allow the rain to soak into the corn, 
which causes a heating of the grain, during which it is 
claimed the weevils are killed. This is doubtful. 

7. China berries placed in corn seem to have but little 
effect in keeping the corn free from the black weevils. No 
value. 

8. The best remedy for grain insects is by the use of 
bisulphide of carbon. For this purpose a "quarantine" 
bin should be built, and the grain treated with the bisul- 
phide in this bin as it is gathered. 

9. The amount of bisulphide will vary with the tight- 
ness, of the bin; as a rule one ounce of bisulphide to one 
hundred pounds of grain being sufficient. 

10. As the bisulphide is explosive, lights from matches, 
cigars and the like should be kept away until the odor 
of the fumes has passed off. 

11. The cost of the bisulphide is approximately 20 
cents per pound when obtained direct from the manufac- 
turer; possibly less, in quantities of several pounds. 

12. Insects in mills should be treated with the bisul- 
phide, commencing the application in the basement and 
going upward. 

13. In the Bpring the insects in the empty or nearly 
empty granaries should be killed by means of the bisul- 

12— Ag-2. 
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phide or kerosene, either of which will largely decrease 
the damage the following fall and winter. 



APPENDIX. 

On the previous pages we have devoted considerable 
space to what has so far been demonstrated to be the 
best methods of controlling insects that do injnry to num- 
erous varieties of grain and seeds in this State, but in 
our search through the Agricultural Departments of a 
number of States, notably Louisiana, California, Okla- 
homa, Mississippi and Texas, for information on the sub- 
ject of insect control, we find that all of these States 
except Texas, use the bisulphide of carbon treatment. In 
Texas they use a method peculiarly their own, and claim 
for it the highest degree of effectiveness. They claim 
to be using it successfully on a large commercial scale. 

With the permission of the Agricultural Department 
of Texas we are quoting largely their methods as follows : 

PEA CURING IN TEXAS 

PEA CURING IN TEXAS A SUCCESS. 

It is now an established fact that pea curing in Texas 
is beyond the experimental stage and no man who has 
taken the time and pains to make personal investigation 
in the matter will question the solidity of the new enter- 
prise nor doubt the wisdom of progressive men in install- 
ing commercial plants and encouraging the planting of 
peas and similar products for the market. 

Equipment Necessary and Approximate Cost of Install 

inc. 

A well equipped commercial curing plant would con- 
sist of the following equipment: A good substantial 
building with plenty of floor space, which may be used as 
a ware room for storing peas as well as a place to install 
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the necessary machinery. The machinery and other 
equipment would consist of a huller, a cleaner or sepa- 
rator, bins, elevators, ovens or dryers and their auxiliary 
appliances. Lineshafts, pullies and belts and the initial 
power machine, which may be propelled by steam, elec- 
tricity, gasoline or any other economical power. The 
approximate cost, ranging from fl,0O0.00 to $5,000.00, 
depending npon the size and designs of the building, and 
the kind of material nsed and the size, amount and 
quality of machinery installed. It is possible to equip 
a small plant for even less than $1,000.00. 

What May Be Processed and the Objects op 
Treating. 

In processing peas, beans, corn, maize, kaffir, etc., the 
object is two-fold. First to kill the corn or pea weevil 
germ or egg; and, secondly, to extract excessive moisture 
or water. To prevent the weevils from literally eating up 
and rendering the peas unwholesome for food and feed, 
the germs or eggs should be destroyed and it is advisable 
to remove the unnecessary moisture to prevent heating 
and spoiling when the peas are bulked in sacks or bine. 

METHOD8 THEIR SIMPLICITY AND DlFFEBENCB. 

There are two distinct methods of processing in vogue, 
but the final results wrought by each process are practi- 
cally one and the same (killing germs and extracting 
water), heat being the dual antidote. The greatest dif- 
ference in the two processes, so far as their practical 
features are concerned, is found in the method of trans- 
mitting the heat from the base of generation to the place 
of application. In one the air is heated by direct contact 
with fire and in the other by steam pipes, which may be 
several feet or yards away from the furnace. The re- 
sults being so nearly identical and for the sake of brevity 
I will treat with but one method: the direct contact. 
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Direct Contact and Oven. 

The direct contact method is the operation of an effec- 
tive, modern oven, which might properly be styled a coffee 
roaster, in which is kept a gentle, uniform fire just be- 
neath the peas, which are treated in a large revolving, 
artistically perforated metal dram or cylinder. The 
cylinder is placed within the oven or furnace and held 
rigid at right angles with the head and back ends and 
parallel with the walls of the oven by being mounted 
upon a spindle-shaft extending lengthwise entirely 
through and projecting from each end to bearing connec- 
tions mounted on the outside and at each end of the 
furnace or oven. 

To Keep Peas From Burning. 

To keep peas from burning while processing, the Are 
must not be too hot and the cylinder must be constantly 
revolving at the rate of about 45 to 50 revolutions per 
minute, and for this purpose a power pully is connected 
with the end of the spindle-shaft mentioned above. 

Fuels Used. 

Heat for processing may be furnished by the use of any 
fuel that will make a clear, clean fire, such as coal, coke 
natural or generated gas. Where gas is used a gas burn- 
ing device must be provided. 

Size and Capacity. 

These No. 1 roasters, which are a desirable commercial 
size, are about 26 inches in diameter by 7 feet long and 
will conveniently hold about 500 pounds of peas at a 
time. They may be operated singly, in pairs or in bat- 
teries consisting of as many as four, six or even eight 
ovens. 
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Time Required fob Cueing. 

The time required to kiln a charge of peas varies from 
30 to 45 minutes according to the condition of the peas 
with reference to ripeness or moisture. Then, too, the 
temperature of the heat will undoubtedly wield an in- 
fluence to prolong or shorten the time, according to height 
and variations. 

Temperature and Its Effects on Peas and Weevils. 

For market purposes and table use it is desirable to 
cure the peas under a temperature of from 180 to 200 
degrees Far. It has been demonstrated by practical men 
that this range of heat, when carefully applied, does not 
injure the quality of the peas in food value so far as the 
market is concerned, but the germinating power for 
planting purposes, to a great extent, is destroyed. They 
are said to be perfectly immune from weevils and are 
guaranteed as such when sold on the market, but after 
being treated at a temperature that makes theiu immune 
from weevils the germs of reproduction, in most cases, are 
also killed, which renders them unfit for seed purposes. 

Keeping Seed Peas. 

Seed peas should be kept in the hull until planting time 
and in the meantime should be treated with high life 
about every -20 to 30 days from harvest. 

Cost of Curing Peas. 

After a curing plant has been installed the cost of pro- 
cessing is normal. A conservative estimate is from 2 to 5 
cents per bushel for actual work and expenses, this cost 
varying, of course, according to the condition of the peas, 
the arrangement and condition of the building and ma- 
chinery, and especially the tact and ability of the man- 
agement. In addition to this cost, however, there will be 
a shrinkage and waste and processing and handling, 
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after the peas have been hulled, of about 8%. That means 
for every 100 pounds of peas hulled there will be a loss 
In weight of 8 pounds during the process from the huller 
to the bags. Then taking into account the market value 
of the peas in theraw state, it is safe to estimate that 
it will take about 10% of the worth of the peas at $2.00 
per bushel to cover the cost of processing and loss in 
shrinkage. 

Market Demand foe Cubed Peas. 

There is a good market demand for nicely cured, well 
assorted table peas and so soon as the trade generally 
is satisfied that peas immune from weevil can be had 
from Texas our markets will continue to expand and 
grow. 

Where and By Whom Plants May Be Wisely 
Installed. 

Each community where peas can be successfully grown 
should have a curing plant. They may be secured by in- 
teresting some individual or company in the installment 
of such a project, or a plant can be built and operated on 
a co-operative plan, where the growers themselves own 
the stock and employ a manager to operate the plant and 
manage the business. In either case the success will 
depend upon the ability of the manager. 

Where Necessary Machinery May Be Had. 

For particulars regarding ovens, machinery, etc., write 
to Jabez Bums & Sons, 600 West 43rd Street, New York, 
N. Y., and A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich., for par- 
ticulars on hollers, cleaners, etc. Both these firms are 
manufacturers. 
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CONTROL OF THE VELVET BEAN 
CATERPILLAR 

By J. E. Watson. 

(Entomologist State Experiment Station.) 
The only serious insect enemy of velvet beans in Florida 
is the caterpillar of the moth, Anticarsia gemmatilis, 
which eats the leaves. The damage from this insect is 
usually severe and often disastrous. The entire seed crop 
is sometimes destroyed. Aside from soil improvement, it 
is chiefly for the seeds, or seeds and pods for winter for- 
age that velvet beans are grown in Florida. They are not 
generally used as green forage. Since the plant nor- 
mally produces much of its growth after late August or 
September, the stripping of the vines at that time cur- 
tails the soil-improving effect of the crop as well as its 
seed production. 

The severity of the infestation varies in different years 
and also in different fields and localities. This is" due 
chiefly to the activities of the insect's natural enemies. 
In general the severity of injury increases southward, 
because the insects get an earlier start in the southern 
part of the State. 

The injury is proportional to the size of the field if 
other conditions are equal. Greater injury occurs in 
large fields, because the caterpillars become so numerous 
that their natural enemies (principally birds) cannot 
control them. In a small field, enemies of the insect come 
in from the surrounding woods and fields and usually 
keep them in check. 

Fortunately the caterpillars do not appear in disas- 
trous numbers until August or September in the large 
velvet beau growing sections of the State. In October at 
least, and often in September, they are brought under 
complete control by "cholera," a fungus disease. Conse- 



quently it is necessary only to supply a little aid to the 
natural enemies at a critical period. 

Few farmers take any measures of control. They trust 
that the velvet beans will be able to survive and produce 
some seed in spite of the caterpillars. This bulletin is 
intended to show that by taking advantage of the food 
preferences of the caterpillar and of its natural enemies, 
and by the judicious use of poison, the damage can be 
reduced to such an extent that velvet beans will be a de- 
pendable crop. 

Altho it is a serious pest, the velvet bean caterpillar 
can be controlled at a comparatively low cost. No one 
needs hesitate to plant velvet beans on account of the 
ravages of this insect. 

LIFE HISTORY OF THE INSECT. 

The eggs are small white, roundish bodies which are 
about one-twelfth of an inch in diameter. The majority 
of them are laid on the lower surfaces of the mature 
leaves. The egg hatces in about three days. The young 
larva is about one-tenth of an inch long. It feeds on the 
leaves about three weeks, during which it molts (casts 
its skin) Ave times and grows to nearly two inches long. 
After it is half grown it is usually dark green with prom- 
inent bright colored lines with darker borders running 
lengthwise of the body. Many of the caterpillars, how- 
ever, are pale green and the lines are either indistinct or 
entirely absent. The line along the side is wider than the 
others and is often pink or brown. The caterpillar has no 
con8picnou8 hairs. If disturbed, it throws itself about 
violently until it reaches the ground. 

When full grown, the caterpillar enters the ground, 
where it constructs an earthen chamber in which, after a 
final molt, it passes into the pupa stage. The pupa is 
brown and three-fourths of an inch long. During Sep- 
tember the insect remains in the pupa case about ten days 
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before emerging as an adult moth. As the weather be- 
comes cooler the time is greatly lengthened, bnt in no case 
has the insect been observed to remain in the pupa stage 
all winter. 

The moth, too, is variable in color but is usually some 
shade of gray or brown. A characteristic mark and one 
that will enable the farmer to distinguish this moth from 
any other is the double line that extends diagonally across 
both Vings. The moth is about an inch aud a half across 
the outstretched wings. 

Migration and Distribution. 

One of our most interesting discoveries concerning this 
insect is that it is migratory like the moth of the cotton 
caterpillar. It does not winter in North or Central Flor- 
ida, but flies north each summer from the southern end 
of the peninsula or perhaps from Cuba. 

The most important practical result of this discovery is 
that one can predict the coming of the caterpillars. Since 
the moths are known to appear in a field before the cat- 
erpillars, the grower can foretell almost to a day when 
the caterpillars will begin to damage his crop. He needs 
only to be able to recognize the moths and to watch for 
their appearance. Since the eggs hatch in three days, and 
the caterpillars do little damage until after the second 
molt, an abundance of moths in a field means that it will 
be necessary to dust or spray in about twelve days. The 
grower who finds his field swarming with moths should 
order his materials at once. 

The flight of the moths northward can actually be re- 
corded and predicted in the same manner as the progress 
of a storm is watched and predicted by the Weather 
Bureau. 

Food of the Caterpillar. 

The writer has found the caterpillars feeding on but 
three plants. In order of the severity of infestation, they 
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are: velvet beans (iStizolobvum sp.) kudzu vine (Puer- 
ria thunbergiana) , and horse beans (Canaralia sp.). 

Some varieties and species of velvet beans are evidently 
preferred to others. The Florida velvet bean is always 
much more severely damaged than the Chinese when the 
two are planted sjde by side. On the Experiment Station 
grounds they frequently occupy neighboring plots, where 
unusual opportunity is afforded to study the compara- 
tive severity of infestation. 

The early varieties have usually flowered before the 
caterpillars become abundant. 

Some notes on the comparative amount of damage done 
to different varieties, or species, of Stizolobiub wnen 
planted side by side, were made September 9, 1913, at the 
. Station Farm. Four varieties, Wakulla, Alachua, Yoko- 
hama and Florida, were used in the test. Wakulla is u 
very early variety, and matures at the same time as the 
Yokohama, the earliest of the genus. Alachua, another 
selection from a cross, matures one or two weeks earlier 
than the Florida. There were three rows of each kind, 
and they stood in the field in the order given in the fol- 
lowing table, which shows the comparative damage to the 
different varieties : 



Variety 


Maturing 


Damaged by the Caterpillar 


Wakulla 


Very early 


Little 


Alachua 


Late 


Considerably 


Yokohama 


Very early 


Very little 


Wakulla 


Very early 


Little 


Florida 


Very late 


Heavily 


Wakulla 


Very early 


Little 


Alachua 


Late 


Badly 


Wakulla 


Early 


Slightly 


Florida 


Very late 


Very heavily 


Wakulla 


Very early 


Little 


Alachua 


Late 


Badly 


Yokohama 


Early 


Slightly 


Wakulla 


Very early 


Hardly touched 



The preceding discussion applies only to those cases 
where the varieties are grown close together. When a 
large field containing thirty or forty acres of Ghinese 
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velvet beans is compared with another large field of 
Florida velvet beans, there is less difference in the dam- 
age. Even in this case, however, there is usually a differ- 
ence in favor of the Chinese. 

METHODS OF CONTROL. 
Early Preparation Necbssary. 

1. The farmer should begin to fight this pest at plant- 
ing time. If Chinese or early Georgia velvet beans are 
as suitable as the Florida, the main crop can be planted 
to them or to some of the new early varieties originated 
at the Experiment Station, such as the Osceola and the 
Wakulla. Because of early maturity and probably less 
attractiveness to the moth, these are damaged less 
severely than the Florida velvet. If the tendency of the 
Chinese to shell is a serious objection (as when it is used 
as a cattle food) one of the other kinds, such as the 
early Georgia, should be planted. As a further protection 
some of the Florida velvet beans should be planted 
in the vicinity to attract the moths away from the early 
varieties. This trap crop should be distributed about the 
fields so that it will not be too far away (certainly not 
more than an eighth of a mile) from any part of the 
main field. The trap crop should be planted in accessi- 
ble places so that it can be readily sprayed or dusted. 

2. A flock of turkeys will consume vast numbers of 
caterpillars and other insects, especially grasshoppers. 

3. Birds, wasps, and skunks should not be molested. 
All are useful destroyers of insects. Birds and skunks 
feed on grasshoppers also, which, after the caterpillars, 
are the most destructive insects in a velvet bean field. 

4. A careful watch should be kept for the first moths. 
The farmer can distinguish this insect from any other 
common Florida moth by the (usually double) diagonal 
line which stretches across both wings and turns up to 
the apex of the fore wing, the appearance of the under 
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side of the wings, and the peculiar darting flight These 
moths may be expected during July in South Florida, 
during August in Central Florida, and during late 
August and early September in the extreme northern 
and western sections of the State. When the moths are 
noticed in large numbers in the fields, it is probable that 
the beans will need to be sprayed or dusted after twelve 
days or two weeks. The presence of moths should, there- 
fore, be a signal to the farmer to obtain spraying 
materials. 

CONTROL BY SPRAYING AND DUSTING. 

The application of lead arsenate or zinc arsenite is 
the best means known for controlling the caterpillar. 
It will be well to obtain these in the powdered form, 
because the powder is more uniform in composition than 
the paste, especially when the paste has lost some of its 
water, Paris green should not be used on velvet beans, 
as they are easily burned. A dosage of paris green 
strong enough to kill a large percentage of the cater- 
pillars is sure to severely damage the vines. Even with 
the dosage of lead arsenate recommended here, the leaves 
will be burned sometimes. However, this burning will 
be confined to old leaves that have almost fulfilled their 
mission, and no serious damage will result. Contrary 
to the general rule the young foliage of velvet beans is 
less easily burned than the old. A young and vigorous 
leaf is evidently more able to withstand the poison. 

Owing to the late appearance of the caterpillar and the 
almost sure development of "cholera," there is usually 
not more than a month during which the grower will 
need to protect his crop. It is not always necessary to 
treat the entire field. If the most severely infested por- 
tion is treated, the birds will congregate on the untreated' 
portion and often hold the caterpillars in check there. 

The total cost of spraying at the Station in September, 
1915, was $1.10 an acre, while dusting at the same time 
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and place coat 80 cents an acre for one application. It 
has never been necessary to repeat the spray. At least 
two carefnl dustings are required for the same protec- 
tion, which makes the cost 50 cents an acre more than 
spraying. But in order for spraying to be practical, a 
good barrel spray-pump and water must be available. 
It is usually difficult to drive through a velvet bean field 
with a wagon, although in many cases the grower can leave 
a road every hundred feet at planting time. The damage 
done by driving through the vines when they are running 
over the ground without support is not as great as might 
be supposed. A week later it will hardly be noticeable. 

FORMULAS FOB SPBAYING AND DUSTING. 

Not more than twelve ounces of powdered lead arsen- 
ate (or a pound and a half of the paste) to fifty gallons 
of water can be safely used. Even with that small 
amount one should put a pound and a half of quick-lime 
(or two quarts of fresh lime-sulphur solution) in the 
water and should keep the liquid well agitated while 
spraying. 

For a spray we recommend: 

Lead arsenate, powder 12 ounces 

Quick-lime Impounds 

Water 50 gallons 

If the paste form of lead arsenate is used, take 24 ounces 
instead of 12. This amount should suffice for nearly an 
acre. 

The dry arsenate when used as a dust should be mixed 
with about four times its volume of air-slaked lime. A 
coarse burlap bag is tied to each end of an eight-foot 
pole,- and filled with the mixture. A man on a mule then 
takes the pole with the bags and rides across the field, 
dusting the plants by constantly jarring the pole. At 
least fifteen pounds of the mixture (three pounds of lead 
arsenate or zinc arsenate) should be applied to the acre. 
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DUSTER MORE SATISFACTORY THAN BAGS. 

A more even and satisfactory method of spreading the 
dnst is by means of a "blower" or dusting machine. 
Even a careful man using the bags and pole will 
cover scarcely more than half of the surface of the 
leaves and will get the dust too thick in places; our 
experience has been that with ordinary labor but little 
more than a third of the leaves are dusted. More time is 
required to cover the field with a dusting machine, but 
the_ added thoroness more than repays the added cost of 
labor. A careful man is able to do nearly as thorough 
work with the duster as he is with a spraying outfit and 
at a smaller cost. 

There are several makes of "knapsack dusters" which 
cost ten dollars or more. These are best operated by a 
man on foot who can cover a strip about twenty feet 
wide by dusting on both sides. If there is any wind, it 
is better to dust only on the leeward side to avoid in- 
hailing the mixture. It is better to walk across the field 
in a direction at right angles to the wind. A large acre- 
age will justify the purchase of a dusting machine. Of 
course with a duster that will throw a sufficient amounl 
one can do more efficient work. 

Dusting should be done in the early morning or after 
a shower, while the vines are wet. The mixtures sticks 
so well that much of it remains after a heavy rain. It 
will be necessary to rednst every ten days or two weeks 
as long as the caterpillars are abundant in order to 
cover the new growth which will have put out. On the 
Experiment Station grounds we have never found it 
necessary to make more than three applications. 

If half of the caterpillars can be poisoned their numer- 
ous enemies can usually be trusted to destroy a good per- 
centage of those that escape. In fact these enemies are 
always the real controllers of an outbreak. The farmer 
with his arsenate only helps them a bit at a critical time. 
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Except in especially favorably located fields, such as 
small ones near woods, it will not do to depend entirely 
npon these enemies. Such a policy may mean the loss 
of an entire crop, and will usually mean a reduction in 
yield, which will be much more costly than the applica- 
tion of the insecticide. 

After one or two rains it will be perfectly safe to allow 
stock to eat the poisoned vines. As stock is usually not 
turned in until the pods are mature, months after the ap- 
plication of the poison, there can be no possible danger 
of poisoning the animals even if there has been no rain 
meanwhile. All the leaves which were poisoned will have 
died and fallen, carrying the poison to the ground where 
it soon loses its potency. Usually the pods will not have 
appeared at the time the poison is applied and conse- 
quently will carry no poison. 

Control by Enemies. 

The caterpillars have many natural enemies. One of 
the most important is the "rice bird," also called "black- 
bird," or "red-and-buff-shouldered-marsh-blackbird." These 
collect in great flocks in infested fields. Other birds, es- 
pecially mocking birds, eat many of the caterpillars. It is 
probably on account of birds alone that small patches of 
velvet beans planted near woods usually escape with little 
injury. 

Lizards, especially the "chameleon" (Anolis), feed 
eagerly upon the caterpillar. The Anolis is commonly 
seen clumbing over the vines in velvet bean fields. They 
doubtless consume a great number of the caterpillars. 

Polecats or skunks are frequently found in the velvet 
bean fields and probably feed on the caterpillars and 
pupae, since they are fond of insects. They are among 
the most useful of wild animals in this respect. 

Wasps of certain species carry off many caterpillars 
with which to stock nests for their grubs. 

Perhaps the most important insect enemies of the cat- 
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erpillars are certain species of predaceous bugB. These 
bugs are abundant in velvet bean fields, and are commonly 
seen with caterpillars impaled on their beaks, er slowly 
and stealthily stalking their prey. Since they attack 
mostly the smaller caterpillars they do a great deal of 
good, as they doubtless consume many in a day. More- 
over, by destroying the young caterpillars the bugs save 
more velvet bean leaves than they would if they took the 
older caterpillars which have already done most of their 
damage. 

A small bluish carabid beetle (Collide, decora) is active 
in destroying eggs and young caterpillars. It is fre- 
quently seen running actively over the vines. 

A number of predaceous enemies also prey upon the 
pupae in the ground. Common among these are moles 
and large carabid beetles, says Hunter. The former is 
seldom seen, but its tunnels are everywhere under the 
vines. The latter is nocturnal and is found during the 
day under the dead leaves. It, too, is seldom seen, altho 
it is common and highly beneficial. 

Probably the only practical measure the farmer can 
take to aid these natural enemies of the caterpillars is to 
see that they are unmolested. Birds, wasps and skunks, 
which are commonly persecuted, should be protected. 
They are among the farmer's best allies. It is true that 
skunks have an unfortunate appetite for poultry, but 
poultry can be kept safeguarded at night. 

Turkeys are fond of insects of all kinds, and, because 
they are prone to wander, are particularly valuable on 
the farm. If possible a farmer should keep a flock for 
their insectiverous value, even if they do not bring large 
returns at marketing time. 

Dragon flies capture many of the moths. 

Control bt Cholera. 

By far the most efficient check on the increase of this 
pest is a disease called "Cholera" by farmers. This is 
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caused by the fungus (Botrytis rileyi). In October, 1914, 
and again in 1915, and also in previous years, this fungus 
almost exterminated the caterpillars in the fields around 
Gainesville. Less than one-tenth of one per cent escaped. 
On the Experiment Station grounds where they had been 
numerous enough to destroy much of the crop, the cater- 
pillars became scarce in one week. This is not unusual, 
but occurs almost every year. Sooner or later the fungus 
appears and nearly exterminates the caterpillars, though 
it is often too late to save the crop. After it becomes es- 
tablished in the field, the fungus seems to control the in- 
sects for the remainder of the season. The fungus to be- 
come epidemic seems to require a cool, prolonged rainy 
period, such as usually occurs in late September or Oc- 
tober. 

Sdmhabt. 

1. This caterpillar is the only serious insect enemy of 
valvet beans in Florida. 

2. The egg hatches in 3 days; the caterpillar grows 3 
weeks; the pnpa stage lasts two weeks. 

' 3. The insect does not survive the winter. Fields are 
reinfested each summer, by moths from the south. 

4. It has numerous natural enemies which should not 
be molested. 

5. A flock of turkeys helps to control the caterpillars. 

6. When early varieties of velvet beans, such as the 
Chinese, can be grown, a strip around the edges of the 
field should be sown with the Florida variety as a trap 
crop. 

7. This crop should be sprayed or dusted with lead 
arsenate every two weeks during the caterpillar season, 
and when it is necessary the main crop should be sim- 
ilarly treated. 

8. Fields should be watched for the first appearance 
of moths and preparations should be made to spray or 
dust. 

18— A»-2. 
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AN INVENTORY OF FLORIDA'S FORESTS 
AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 

By Roland M. Hakpee. 
(Formerly with State Geological Survey.) 

Summary of Contents. — Area and density of forests — Distribu- 
tion and character. Frequency of Are In different types — Compo- 
sition. List of commonest trees — Rate of growth and consumption. 
Some Interesting prophecies which have not come true — Influence 
of fire, agriculture, etc. Conclusion. 

Florida probably has a larger area of forest at the 
present time than any other State in the Union; for the 
other eastern States that are about the same size have 
much more cleared land, and the western States that are 
considerably larger have vast areas of prairie or desert. 
Of a total land area of 35,111,040 acres, only 1,805,408, or 
about 5% is classed as "improved land in farms" by the 
census of 1910, Adding to the improved land about 
6,000,000 acres of Everglades, prairies, marshes, towns 
and cities, roads, old fields, and farms overlooked by the 
census enumerators, leaves about 27,000,000 acres of 
forest. 

Of this 17,659,000 acres were owned or controlled by 
lumbermen on Jan. 1, 1911, according to an exhaustive 
report on the lumber industry of the United States pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Corporations of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor in January, 1913. The average 
stand of merchantable saw timber on this land was 4,200 
feet (board measure) per acre. To be on the safe side 
we may assume that the forests not owned by lumbermen 
are a little less dense, and put the average for the State 
at 4,000 feet per acre; which would give a total stand on 
Jan. 1, 1911, of 108 billion feet. 

Distribution and Character of Forests. — Florida, not- 
withstanding its utter lack of mountains, is one of the 
most diversified States in the Union, and 25 natural 
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divisions are easily distinguished. Most of them have 
been described in the 3d and 6th Annual Reports of the 
Florida Geological Survey, but a very brief outline of the 
geography of the State will be given here, for the benefit 
of prospective investors and homeseekers who may not 
have those publications. 







Fig. 1 — Cypress pond In East Florida nutwoods, northeast of Bellamy. 
Alachua county. The trees are Taxodlum Imbrlcarlum (cypress) and 
Pinus Elllottll (slash pine). July 17, ItHiH. 

The non-tropical hardwoods are most abundant in a 
belt of red hills and hammocks, 100 to 200 feet above 
sea-level, parallel to the Gulf Coast in Gadsden, Leon, 
Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, Suwannee, Columbia. 
Alachua and Marion Counties, with outliers in Jackson 
and Hernando. High pine land, characterized by long- 
leaf pine and black-jack oak, covers most of West Florida, 
the lime-sink region from Hamilton County to Hills- 
borough, and the lake region from Clay to DeSoto. Some 
of the high pine land is over 200 feet ahove sea-level, anil 
a few points reach 300. In many places in the lake 
region and on old dunes along the east coast is a type of 
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forest peculiar to Florida; known as "scrub." consisting 
mostly of spruce pine and small evergreen oaks, on a 
white sandy soil. The rest of the State is mostly flat pine 
woods, interspersed with swamps and hammocks. Long- 
leaf pine is the prevailing tree in the flatwoods north of 
Osceola County and slash pine (miscalled "Cuban pine"' 
by some writers on forestry) south of there. 
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Fig. 2 — S'ash pine bog about six miles south of Tararea, Lake county. 
Trees all I'lnua Elllottil. Herbaceous vegetation, mostly Anclilsteu Vlr- 
glnica i !i fern) ; all dead at this time, of course, with nearly all the 
pinnae dropped off, leaving the stalks. Feb. 20, 1909. 
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The Everglades in the south cover about 4,000 square 
miles and are practically treeless. Along the coast there 
is considerable live oak, cabbage palmetto, and sandy 
hammock vegetation, with narrow salt marshes in the 
north and mangrove swamps in the south. Dense ham- 
mocks, composed almost entirely of tropical hardwoods, 
occur in spots along the east coast, especially south of 
Miami, where frost is almost unknown, and cover nearly 
the whole of the Keys. 

The hardwood forests of northern Florida, like those 
farther north, are seldom visited by destructive flres. 
The long-leaf and slash pine forests are subject to fre- 
quent flres, formerly started by lightning and now mostly 
by human agency, which sweep over any one spot about 
once in two years and tend to keen down the underbrush, 
but do no harm to mature and sound pines. (If these 
flres came regularly "there would be little chance for the 
pine to reproduce itself, but in any spot that escapes 
burning for a few years there is opportunity for a new 
crop of trees to start, and this need happen only once in 
the lifetime of a pine to insure the perpetuation of the 
species.) Fire sweeps through the scrub about once in 
the lifetime of a spruce pine and kills the trees, as in the 
spruce_forests of the far north, but a new crop soon 
springs up from seed. The tropical hammocks likewise 
seem to be subject to destructive flres at long intervals. 

Composition of the Forests. — The estimated total num- 
ber of kinds of trees in Florida depends largely on where 
the line is drawn between closely related species and 
between trees and shrubs, but a minimum estimate is 
200, which is considerably more than any other State 
has. 'Nearly half of these, however, are tropical species 
which are confined to within a few miles of the coast in 
South Florida, and "make up a very insignificant part or 
the State's total forest resources. 




F 'fr 3 — Upland hardwood forest on. red clay aoll derived from lime- 
stone, about seven miles northwest of Marlanna. Trees mostly Fans 
grandlfo.ln (beech) and Quercas Schneckll (red oak), with a bushy under- 
growtb of Cercls (redbud) and a few oak sprouts. Hay 11, 1914 
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There is an annotated catalogue of 202 native species 
of trees by A. H. Cnrtiss of Jacksonville on pages 259- 
267 of the handbook of Florida published by the State 
Agricultural Department in 1904 (now out of print). A 
list of 281 native and cultivated trees of Florida by Dr. 
John Gifford, of Cocoanut Grove, was published in 1909 
by the State Federation of Women's Clubs. 

Dr. John K. Small, of New York, whose work in Florida 
has been chiefly confined to Dade County, published In 
the spring of 1913 a little book on the trees of Florida, 
with descriptions of each, but it is too complete if any- 
thing, for it includes quite a number of species which are 
never anything but shrubs in this State, and some whose 
occurrence in the State is very doubtful, besides making 
too fine distinctions between species in some cases. The 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Agricultural Department of 
Florida for July, 1913 (vol. 23, No. 3), contains an article 
on the wood-using industries of Florida, prepared in the 
office of the U. S. Forest Service by Hu Maxwell, which 
includes a list of Florida trees with notes on the uses of 
most of them. (On account of the exhaustion of the sup- 
ply the same article was reprinted as a supplement to the 
Bulletin for October, 1914). In the 3d Annual Report of 
the Florida Geological Survey (pages 314-315) there is a 
list .of trees that grow on peat, and their distribution i* 
given on succeeding pages. 
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None of the publications just mentioned give an ad- 
equate idea of the relative abundance of the trees, except 
that Maxwell's wood-using report indicates the amounts 
of the more important species used by manufacturers in 
the State, which is roughly proportional to their abund- 
ance. The report of the Bureau of Corporations pre- 




Flg. 4 — Rocky hillside near the Cblpola or Long Mob* Sprint with 
hardwood forest composed of Fagus (beech), Celtls (hackberryj, Ulmus 
fairs (slippery elm), Magnolia grandlflora (magnolia), and other trees. 
The rock Is limestone. March 10, 1010. 

viously referred to divides the standing timber of Florida 
into four classes, namely, long-leaf pine (which covers 
two kinds of slash pine also), short-leaf and loblolly pine 
(probably including also black pine and one or two oth- 
ers), cypress (two species), and hardwoods, and estimates 
the percentage of each. There is also a separate rough 
estimate of the more important kinds of hardwoods. In 
the 6th Annual Report of the State Geological Survey 
(pp. 400406) there is a list of over 100 trees of northern 
Florida, with the estimated percentage of each. 
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The following list includes the 46 commonest trees of 
the whole State, arranged in approximate order of abund- 
ance, with percentages, based on the estimates just men- 
tioned and" the writer's field work in every connty in tie 
State. The percentage of conrse cannot be guaranteed. 




Fig. 6 — Scene In open pine woods, with no nnderbroah and "pimply" 
■oil. on a bill nexr Itlnson's (or Douglass) Crossroads, abont nine miles 
west of Vernon. Washington county, looking toward a similar hill about a 
quarter of a mile away. (Tbe bouse la In tbe saddle between tbe tws 
hills.) The trees are all long-leaf pine, and the herbaceous regetatlon is 
mostly wire-grass. May 7, 1B14. 

but possibly there is no one who lias studied the forests 
of the State extensively enough yet to assert that any one 
figure is wrong. Percentages below 3 are given to the 
nearest tenth, and no account is taken of species which 
rank below 0.1% or one thousandth Of the total. (This 
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apparently excludes all the tropical species). The total 
amount of any species in the State is of course the prod- 
uct of its percentage and the total standing timber. 

Technical as well as common names are given, for two 
or more species may have the same common name, or one 
species may go by different names in different regions, 
and a few have no generally accepted common name at 
all. The general distribution in the State of each species 
is briefly indicated. (The 6th Annual Report of the State 
Geological Survey tells just where in northern Florida 
each species is most abundant, information which ought 
to be very uesful to prospective investors. 




Fig. 6 — Looking north over bills and river bottoms from near top of 
Aspalagn BlalT. Gadsden count;. This view having been taken In early 
spring, when the deciduous trees wer« still leafless, gives an Idea of tbe 
proportions of evergreens. Most of those In the picture are Plnus Taeda 
(short-leaf pine). The trees In the bottoms are all deciduous. March 7. 
1909. 

48. Long-leaf pine (Ptnus palustris). Abundant as far south 
as Tituaville and Punta Gorda. with extreme southern limit In 
Lee County. 

15. Slash p ne (Plnus Caribaea). The prevailing pine of South 
Florida, and extending northward along the coasts. Much less 
valuable than the lorg-leaf. 

7. (Pond) cypress (Taxodlum lmbricarium). Common In 
Northern Florida, and extending; sparingly southward to Dade 
County. 
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5. Slash pine (Plnus Elllottll). Shallow ponds, branch- 
swamps, etc., from DeSoto County northward. Not usually sepa- 
rated from long-leaf pine In the lumber and naval stores markets. 

4. Cypress (Taxodium distichum). Mostly In muddy or cal- 
careous swamps, nearly throughout. 

3. Cabbage palmetto (Sabal Palmetto). In all the counties 
south of Suwannee, and along the coast to North Carolina on the 
east, and Bay County on the west. 
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Fig. 7 — Scene about two miles southeast of DePonlsk Springs. Walton 
county, showing open pine forests, a small branch swamp witb Magnolia 
glauca (bay) and Cyrllla racemlflora (tyty), and a wet slope with charac- 
teristic vegetation in foreground. May 6, 1014. 



High pine land, from 



3. Black-jack oak (Quereus Catesbael). 
DeSoto County northward. 

2.5. ShorMeaf or loblolly pine (Plnus Taeda). Moderately 
rich soils, from Pasco County northward. 

2.3. Black pine (Plnus serotina). Sour flatwoods, etc., from 
Walton County to Osceola. 

2.2. Bay (Magnolia glauca). Non-alluvial swamps, nearly 
throughout. 

1.7. Spruce pine (Plnus clausal. Old dunes along coasts, and 
scrub of the interior. 



Moderately rich 



l.S. Sweet gum (Liquidamar Styracifua). 
soils, south to DeSoto County. 

1.1. Turkey oak (Quereus ciaera). Distribution similar to 
that of Q. Catesbaei, but apparently preferring slightly more 
phosphatic soils. 

1.0. Short-leaf pine (Pinus echinata). Moderately rich up- 
lands. Middle and West Florida, especially around Tallahassee. 
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1.0. Black gum (Nysaa btflora). Shallow ponds and swamps 
from DeSoto County northward. 

0.9. Magnolia (Magnolia grand iflora). Hammocks south to 
DeSoto County. 

0.8. Maple (Acer rubrum). Swamps, nearly throughout. 

0.6. Red oak (Quercus fadcata). Rich uplands, from Marlon 
County northward. 

0.6. Live oak (Quercus Vlrginlana). Hammecka, lake shores, 
and phosphatlc soils, nearly throughout. Commonest In the red 
hills of Leon County. 

0.4. Water oak (Quercus nigra). 8wamps and bottoms, mostly 
northward. 

0.4. Lli* oak (Quercus gemlnata). Poorest dry sandy soils. 

0.4. Dogwood (Cornus florida). Hammocks and rich uplands, 
from Polk County northward. Commonest In Leon and Wakulla 
Counties. 

0.3. Spruce pine (Plnns glabra). Hammocks and rich uplands, 
from Alachua County northward. 

0.3. Water oak (Quercus lauri folia). Sandy hammocks, mostly 
northward. , 

0.2. Cedar (Junlperus Vlrginlana). Limestone outcrops and 
low hammocks, south to Brevard and Manatee Counties. 

0.2. Hickory (Hicorla alba). Rich uplands, south to Marlon 
County. 

0.2. Hickory (Hicorla glabra). Sandy hammocks, etc., south 
to St. Lucie County. 

0.2. Poplar (Lirlodendron Tulipifera). Non-alluvial swamps, 
etc., West and Middle Florida and also In Putnam County. 

0.2. Tan bay (Gordonla Lasianthus). Bays and non-alluvial 
swamps, mostly north of DeSoto County and east of the Suwan- 
nee River. 

8.1. Swamp chestnut oak (Quercus Mlchaurli). Distribution 
similar to the next. 

0.1. Iron wood (Carpinus Carolinlana) . River-banka, low ham- 
mocks, etc., south to Hernando County. 

0.1. Beech (Fagus grandifolia). Rich woods, Middle and West 
Florida. 

0. 1. Elm (TJlmuB Floridana). Low hammocks, especially In 
Gulf hammock region. 

0.1. Black-jack oak (Quercus Marylandlca). Dry red clay 
uplands from Leon County westward. 

0.1. Hackberry (Celtla occldentalis?). River bottoms, rich 
hammocks, etc. 

0.1. Holy (Bex opaca). Hammocks, etc., mostly northward. 
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0.1. Red bay (Persea Borbonia). Rich hammocks. 

0. 1. Aflh (Fraxinus Caroliniana). Swamps, widely distributed. 

0.1. Yaupon (Ilex Casslne). Non-alluvial swamps, mostly 
eastward. . 

OJ.. Willow (Salix nigra). Banks of streams, Middle and West 
Florida. 

0.1. Mulberry (Moras rubra). Rich hammocks and bottoms, 
south to Dade County. 

0.1. Lin or basswood (Tilia pubescens). Low hammocks, etc., 
from Leon to Orange and Hernando Counties. 

0.1. Tupelo gum (Nyassa uniflora). Swamps and sloughs, 
from Wakulla County to the Choctawhatchee River. 

0.1. Juniper (Chamaecyparis thyoldes). Non alluvial Bwamps, 
from Liberty County westward. 

0.1. Ash (FraxinuB Americana). Rich uplands and hammocks, 
mostly northward. 

0.1. Red bay (Persea pubescens). Non-alluvial swamps, widely 
distributed. 

Evergreen make up about 77% of the total, which is a 
considerably higher figure than in any other Eastern 
State. 

Rate of Growth and Consumption. — Just how fast the 
forests are growing is an unknown quantity, but the rate 
of growth of a tree is usually inversely proportional to 
its longevity, and if the average lifetime of a tree in 
Florida is_100 years the annual increment, barring acci- 
dents and human interference, would be something like 
2%, or over two billion feet. In 1910, the latest year for 
which there are reasonably complete statistics, there were 
491 sawmills in Florida, which cut in the preceding year 
1,201,734,000 feet of lumber (not counting laths and 
shingles). Something like 80% of this was long-leaf pine, 
which forms not over half the total stand, so that it is 
evident that that species at least is being cut faster than 
it grows, especially when we take into consideration the 
large amounts used for shingles, crates, cross-ties, posts, 
fuel, etc. (which do not figure in the luniber statistics), 
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wasted in logging and turpentining, and destroyed in 
clearing land. But it is not being exhausted nearly as 
rapidly as was formerly supposed. 




Fig. 8 — Dry woods about three miles north of Chalrea. Tree» mostly 
Qucrrus falratn (red onk) and Cornua floiida (dog wood), both In bloom. 
Tl.laudsla usneoldcs (Spanish moss) abundant. April 4, 1914. 

Some Interesting Prophecies. —-Dt. Charles Mohr, of 
Mobile, an experienced botanist, who was engaged to ex- 
amine the forests of West Florida for the Tenth Census 
of the United States in 1880, wrote as follows (10th Cen- 
sus, vol. 9, page 523) : 

"The well timbered portion of West Florida commences with 
the southern border of Holmes county. This region is now, how- 
ever, nearly exhausted along water-courses large enough for raft- 
ing. • • • There Is scarcely enough left between the Escam- 
bia and Choctawhatchee rivers • • * to keep the mills on 
the coast supplied for another half-dozen years. * • • The ex- 
haustion of the timber-lands throughout the whole breadth of 
Western Florida, as far as the banks of the Choctawhatchee riv- 
er, will certainly be accomplished before the end of the next five 
years." (For more extensive quotations from this report, and 
comments thereon, see 6th Annual Report Fla. Geological Survey, 
1914, pp. 239-240.) 
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Some years later Dr. Mohr visited Middle Florida, and 
he wrote as follows about the country along the C. T. & G. 
(now G. F. & A.) R. R-, between Tallahassee ani Carra- 
belle, in The Forester (a monthly magazine published in 
Washington, D. C, now called American Forestry) for. 
July, 1898: 




Fig 9 — Marly ( ?) flntwoods about eight miles southeast of Hampton 
Springs. Taylor county. Trees mostly Pino* Elllottl and Babal Palmetto. 
March 30, 1010. 



"Passing over this road In 1895, shortly after its opening to 
traffic, there were to be seen several large sawmills in operation 
along its line: at present tbey are found dismantled on account 
of the failure of the timber supply, which, it seems, had fallen far 
short of estimates. The large complex of these pine lands, em- 
bracing about 125.000 acres, Is now to be worked solely for Its 
rosin. The turpentine orchards are subjected to the closest man- 
agement; trees barely of the dimensions to support a box of 
smallest size and affording a minimum profit in being worked, are 
bled ; the few seed-bearing trees that escape the axe of the logger 
cannot survive for any length of time the severe treatment In- 
flicted, and the young growth will be totally destroyed by fire by 
the time the turpentine orchards are abandoned, with no chance 
left for its reproduction by spontaneous sowing. The fact that 
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this coast tract will be converted into a desolate wilderness as- 
serts itself in every direction, a destiny which will Inevitably be 
■bared by the rest of this plain in its whole extent" 

Prof. C. P. Sargent, of Boston, who was (and is) the 
greatest authority on North American trees, and was the 
principal author of the Tenth Census report on forests 
quoted from above, sounded another alarm as to the 
possible future of the land after lumbering. In an edi- 
torial on Florida pines, in Garden and Forest for Feb. 
17, 1892, he expressed himself as follows: 

"A part of the territory • • • will in time degenerate into 
a wind-swept desert of shifting sand-dunes, which will in time, 
unless fires can be stopped, gradually spread over the whole 
territory." 

Dr. Mohr's statements were founded on long experience 
and careful observation in southern Alabama (about 
which he made similar predictions in the same two pub- 
lications) , and there can be no doubt of his sincerity, but 
the good old man was evidently unduly alarmed by the 
rapid destruction he witnessed, and did not make .suffi- 
cient allowance for the recuperative powers of the long- 
leaf pine. There is still as abundance of virgin pine 
timber in West Florida away from the railroads; and in 
November, 1908, an area of about 735 square miles in 
Walton and Santa Rosa Counties were withdrawn from 
homestead entry by the Federal Government, on account 
of the large amount of unclaimed timber in it, and called 
the "Choctawhatehee National Forest." (It will be ap- 
propriate to state here that in the same month a smaller 
area in eastern Marion County was set aside by the gov- 
ernment as the "Ocala National Forest," and also that 
there are other forest reservations iu Florida that are 
much older. In 1828 the government appropriated 
|10,000 for the purchase of live oak lands along the 
coast of West Florida so as to insure a supply of that 
timber, which was then in great demand for ship-building 
purposes, for the navy; and between 1830 and 1860 
208,824 acres were reserved in Florida for that purpose. 
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including the whole of Santa Rosa Island, and many 
scattered areas in Middle and West Florida.) The pine 
forest between Tallahassee and Carrabelle are still far 
from exhaustion, too. The introduction of the cup-and- 
gutter method of turpentining, invented by Dr. C. H. 
Herty in 1!M)2, has diminished the damage from that 
source, that Dr. Mohr observed. 




Fig. 10 — Flatwoods a tew miles west of Wild wood, Sumter county, 
with long leaf plue, giillberry and aaw palmetto. The largest pines bare 
been cat for timber. (Soil mapped aa "Leon sand.") March 10, 1814. 

There was even less merit in Prof. Sargon'g predic- 
tion, for the present writing, nearly a ' quarter of a 
century later, there is no sign of any dunes forming in 
the interior of Florida. Mr. A. H. Curtiss, of Jackson- 
ville, a botanist of note, who reported on the forests of 
Middle and East Florida for the Tenth Census, took a 
much more hopeful view of the situation, saying in part 
as follows, (10th Census, vol. 99, p. 522) : 

"One of the most important facts In regard to the forests of 
Florida la their permanence. Owing to the sterility of soil and 
the liability to Inundation of most of the State (!), It Is certain 
that but a very small portion or Florida will ever be cleared of 

14— Ag-2. 
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its forest covering. Taking into consideration the great area cov- 
ered with valuable pine forests, and the fact that there will be a 
continuous new growth if the spread of forest fires can be 
checked, only trees of the largest size being cut, it is evjdent that 
Florida will furnish a perpetual supply of the most valuable pine 
lumber." 

Agricultural developments in Florida since that time 
have been greater than any one would have predicted 
then, the area of cultivated land having nearly doubled 
between 1880 and 1910, and it is not quite true that 
most of the State is liable to inundation, but in other 
respects Mr .Curtiss was about right. Mr. Hu Maxwell, 
of Chicago, (formerly with the U. S. Forest Service), ex- 
pressed similarly optimistic views for the future of the 
forests in all the Southern States in the big special edi- 
tion of the Manufacturers' Record for March 27, 1913, 
which is well worth reading. 




Fig. 11 — High pine land with scattered oaks, about fire mile* wait of 
Inrorneaa, Cltrua county. The largest oak la a live oak (Qucrcus gemi- 
nate). (Soil mapped aa "Norfolk fine sand.") March 14, 1814. 

Influence of Fire and Agriculture on the Permanence 
of rhe Forests. — All four of the writers quoted above, 
seem to have exaggerated the danger from fire .Mr Max- 
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well, in Ms report on the wood-using industries of Florida 
:>ri?vioiis.ly. referred tc, says: 

"Florida appears to be suffering more from forest fires than 
most of the other Southern States • • • Tree seedlings may 
come up again, but the fire will follow, and every visitation 
leaves the ground more barren. No forests will stand fire indef- 
initely, and Florida's In every part of the State are showing the 
results of burnings. • • • The habit of frequently burning 
forest lands perhaps works more barm to long-leaf pine than to 
any other tree, by killing the young growth." 

Fire has undoubtedly destroyed much timber in the 
North, and almost put an end to the production of white 
pine in the lower peninsula of Michigan; and northern 
foresters are almost unanimous in regarding it as the 
worst enemy of the forests. But conditions are quite 
different in the long-leaf pine regions of the South, and 
Mohr and Curtiss, from their long experience in such 
regions, should have known better ; but they were appar- 
ently carried away by the exhortations of their northern 
colleagues. The long-leaf and slash pines and a few 
other trees have evidently been accustomed to frequent 
fires for thousands of years, and are practically immune 
to it affer they are a few years old. Furthermore, there 
is good reason to believe that if fire were prevented ab- 
solutely our long-leaf pine forests would in a few gener- 
ations be replaced by hammocks, as was pointed out by 
Mrs. Ellen Call Long, of Tallahassee, more than 25 years 
ago. (If Mr. Maxwell had said "less" instead of "more" 
in the first and last of the sentences just quoted from 
him, he would probably have been nearer the truth.) The 
fact that forest fires are more or less of a necessity in 
this part of the world was recognized long ago by the 
Florida Legisalture, which in 1879 passed a law fixing the 
open season for burning the woods at February 15 to 
March 31, but providing that the commissioners of any 
county might change these dates at their discretion by 
giving proper notice. Although the settling up of the 
country increases the number of fires, it also limits the 
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area over which each Are can spread, bo that the fre- 
quency of fire at any one point probably does not in- 
crease. (For a fuller discussion of the effects of fire on 
forests in Florida, see the Sixth Annual Beport of the 
State Geological Survey, 1914, pp. 184, 185, 413, 442; 
Seventh Annual Report, 1905, pp. 143, 147, 147, 165, 170. 
171 and 335.) 




Fig. 12 — Bed oak woods about one and one-half miles east southeast of 
Ocala. Trees In foreground red oak (Quercus falcata), others mostly 
sweet gum (LIquldambar) ; all deciduous. Locality for soil sample cor- 
responding to chemical analysis No. 2 (mapped aa "Gainesville loamy 
■and.") Feb. 13, 1915. 

The worst enemy of our forests at present is the farmer, 
for field crops and forest trees cannot grow on the same 
land at the same time, and the cultivated area is rapiJly 
increasing in Florida. However, the complete c\'uhus- 
tion of our timber by this means is probably several cen- 
turies off. In the phosphate regions from Alachua to 
Polk County thousands of acres of long-leaf pine land 
have been almost completely stripped- to furnish fuel 
for the phosphate drying kilns (and all of this has taken 
place since the publication of the Tenth Census report 
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above quoted), but some of the operators are beginning 
to use oil instead, and young pines are springing up 
abundantly in many places. 

In fact, wherever the lumber, turpentine and phosphate 
men have done their worst and departed to new fields, 
the pines begin to grow again unless the farmer comes 
immediately after, for there are hardly enough people in 
Florida yet to keep the forests down. Even when the 
population is much denser than it is now the rate of cut- 
ting may not be increased, for we now have substitutes 
for wood in almost every industry in which it is used, and 
the use of these substitutes is constantly increasing, so 
much the manufacturers . of long-leaf pine and cypress, 
lumber in the last few years have tried to stem the tide 
by advertising their products extensively in newspapers 
and magazines. Long before all our forests are replaced 
by cultivated fields we will probably learn to dispense 
with wood almost entirely, as the Eskimos, Tibetans, 
Turks, Spaniards, Mexicans and other .people living 
where trees are scare do now, and the remaining forests 
will be valued chiefly for their beauty and their influence 
on climate, stream flow, etc. 



THE CULTIVATION OF MELONS, ALSO 
CUCUMBERS, IN FLORIDA 

By H. 8. Elliot. 

Chief Clerk, Department of Agriculture. 
The South is the recognized home of the melon family 
of fruits, as well as numerous closely allied vegetables, 
and there is no portion of it that will produce better or 
larger crops than can be grown in our own State. The 
melon family of plants do best on a rich, sandy loam 
soil with plenty of warm sunshine and moisture. This 
kind of soil predominates in Florida, and there is no 
country in the world that has more sunshine than can 
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be found in Florida. All kinds of melons are or can be 
raised very successfully, in nearly all parts of the State. 
But only in the southern portion can they be grown with 
real success during the winter months. In the northern 
and central sections they are planted in the early spring. 
Make your first plantings in January, February or March 
and from then until May. If you wish to force the crop, 
then preparation for a plentiful water supply must be 
made in time, as large amounts daily will be required 
to bring success. 

Preparation of the Soil ano Fertilizing. 

The soil should be deeply plowed at least two ways, 
and the nharrowed two or three times crosswise, the last 
time with a smoothing harrow. For cantaloupes lay the 
field off in beds about six feet wide and apply the fer- 
tilizer in a continuous line in a furrow run along the 
center of the beds, using at the rate of about one thou- 
sand pounds to the acre. This fertilizer should- analyze 
about as follows: 5% to 7% ammonia; available phos- 
phoric acid, 7% to 9% ; potash, 5% to 7%. For water- 
melons use the same fertilizer, hut apply it as you make 
up the hill, using from two td two and one-half pounds 
to each hill, mixing well with the soil. It will be im- 
possible to do this work too thoroughly. As soon as the 
plants of both the melons and the cantaloupes start to 
run, then make a second application of the fertilizer, 
using about five hundred pounds to the acre of the same 
kind, and putting it about one to two feet from the plants 
which will reach out after it. It is best not to disturb 
the vines after they start to run, as this is liable to 
bruise them and lessen the yield. All of this is as suita- 
ble for cucumbers as melons. 

Directions fob Planting. 

Plant the cantaloupe seed in a straight row about 
three or four feet apart along in the middle of the fur- 
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rows above mentioned, putting abont six seed to the hill. 
When the plants come op and start to growing well, thin 
them out to two or at most three plants to the hill. For 
planting the watermelons, lav off your land in checks 
eight to ten feet each way and plant in the checks. If 
the land is low, it should be well drained and the seed 
planted in hills above the level of the field; but if it is 
medium high land, plant on the level. Put the same num- 
ber of seed to the hill as you do for cantaloupes, thinning 
as soon as the plants start to grow. If you wish to 
have extra early melons and cantaloupes, plant in paper 
pots, two or three weeks earlier and then at the desired 
time transplant to the permanent hill. 

Varieties. 

The Florida Favorite and the Tom Watson are the most 
popular varieties of the watermelons for shipping, al- 
though the Duke Jones, the Kolb Gem. Augusta Hattle- 
suaike and the Kleckly Sweet are well liked in some sec- 
tions. The first named are mostly long melons, while the 
./ones and Kolb Gem are round. For the home garden 
and local markets there is no melon that will give better 
results than can be had from the standard oblong melon. 
Kleckly Sweet and Augusta Rattlesnake, Florida grown 
watermelon seeds, give the beet results here. 

Varieties* of Cantaloupes. 

The genuine Rocky Ford cantaloupe is the standard 
variety planted in most of the trucking sections of the 
State and makes to perfection. The Emerald Gem is 
also a fine melon, and succeeds well. There is a new 
Rocky Ford variety, which should be of special value to 
the Florida growers. It is known as the rust and blight- 
resisting Rocky Ford cantaloupe. As its name implies, 
it is immune to the rust and blight, and as these are the 
worst enemies of the cantaloupes in Florida, it should 
make this melon a popular variety with Florida truckers 
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as well as for home use and local markets. The Large 
Late Hackensack, Jenny Lind, and Montreal Market are 
also fine melons. Nothing but Colorado grown seed should 
be planted, no matter if you have to pay double the price 
of seed to be obtained elsewhere, the crop will more 
than make up for the difference in the quality of the 
fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Frequent and shallow cultivation with a straight tooth 
harrow is best where crop is planted in the field, if in 
the garden, the hoe is the best. It is essential to keep 
the soil well open to let the warm air and sunshine in. It 
is also a good idea, when the vines are about one to 
three feet long to pinch off the ends of the main vine. 
This makes them put on laterals which form the female 
flowers, also adds to the vigor of the vines and yield of 
fruit, and causing them to fruit quicker. If the vines ap- 
pear to be putting on too many small melons, pinch off 
srfme of them, which will make the fruit that you leave 
larger and better. Do not pinch the ends of the water- 
melon vines as the main vines are the principal bearers, 
unlike cantaloupes. 

Insects and Diseases. 

The same insects and diseases attack these crops that 
attack the encumber, and the remedies advised for the 
one are equally good for the other. If the plants start to 
damping off when young, dust them with powdered sul- 
phur. This disease is generally caused by excessive moist- 
ure and improper drainage, and if these conditions exist 
you cannot remedy it, but let it be a warning to you 
when you plant your next crop, to see that the land is 
thoroughly draiued. The Aphis, cut worm and striped 
cucumber beetle, are the most formidable insect enemies 
of the plants. For Aphis (lice) use good tobacco dust 
prepared for the purpose, applied with a dust sprayer, 
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both over and on underside of leaves, and for other eat- 
ing insects, spray with a solution of arsenate of lead and 
water in the proportion of about one and a half pounds 
of lead to fifty gallons of water. Should fungus diseases 
appear, spray often with Bordeaux mixture, say every 
eight or ten days. This will prevent these troubles, which 
is much easier than to cure after they get started. 

Gathering and Shipping. 

It is best to ship cantaloupes and watermelons just 
before they are full ripe or as soon as they are matured. 
Leave a small part of the stem, say an inch, attached to 
the melon, as they seem to keep better. If it is desirable 
to remove the stem, the vendor can do this when he offers 
the fruit for sale to his customers. 

Pack the cantaloupes in standard crates, and they may 
be wrapped if necessary as it is desired. Wrapping is a 
protection from bruising, and this is a matter that must 
be guarded against under all circumstances. Water- 
melons are packed in cars in which common straw, or hay, 
or pine straw from the woods is used to cover well the 
bottom and protect the sides and ends of the cars. This 
must be carefully done to protect the melons from injury 
while in transit. 

The measurement for the standard cantaloupe crate is 
12x12x32 inches. Cucumber crates, 8x20x27 inches. 
Crates for tomatoes, okra, peppers and asparagus must 
measure 10x1114x22 inches inside measure. Lettuce ham- 
pers, 26V&X26 inches top and 9 inches at bottom. Hamper 
baskets for beans and peas, § -barrel, 14 inches at top, 20 
inches high, 9 inches at bottom. Cabbage crates 12x20x36 
inches. Celery crates, 8x20x27 inches. Squash and egg- 
plants, 111.2x14x22 inches. All other vegetable crates 
not mentioned herein, 8x12x22 inches inside measure. 
Irish potatoes in barrels, standard 11 pecks measurement, 
also crates, same measurement. 
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Suggestions As to Marketing the Cbop. 

No matter how fine a crop you produce, unless you 
make some money out of it, your time and labor have 
been lost. 

The main thing is to put up your melons or vegetables 
in the beet manner possible. Grade them very properly 
according to size and quality. Pack in standard crates 
and be sure to have the crates neat. It will be noted that 
the most successful growers put up their products in a 
first class manner. It is wise to have a trademark also, 
for fancy slock, if not for all grades, and mark grade on 
package; but under no conditions pack anything but 
extra fancy stock under first grade. If this is done, it 
will not be long before the grower will have a reputation 
built upon his brand, and can obtain a good price when 
other stock not so carefully graded is hardly bringing 
profitable prices. Poorly packed first class products will 
rarely pay a profit. It is a good idea to plant enough 
of one kind of fruit and vegetables to be able to ship in 
car lots, as if you have good stock and can load a whole 
car, straight or mixed, you can nearly always dispose of 
them f. o. b. your station. Which is much more satisfac- 
tory than shipping to commission men on consignment. 
Sell at the station when possible, even though the goods 
should bring a less price than is offered in the market 
or otherwise; either delays in route, creating poor condi- 
tion, or drop in prices, may cause a loss. As above sug- 
gested, growers should plant for car lot shipments, if 
possible; if not, then a number of growers should com- 
bine so as to obtain such benefits. 

AVOCADO PROPAGATION 

By I'. H. Rolfs, Director, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Gainesville, Florida. 

Avocados are easily grown from seed. The seed retain 
their vitality for several weeks after having been removed 
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from the fruit. For this reason it has been possible to 
distribute avocados to all portions of the tropical world. 
While the seedlings usually produce a rapid growth and 
generally make excellent trees, only about one out of 
thirty proves as valuable as budded varieties. The latter 
can usually be obtained from nurserymen. 

PLANTING OF SEED. 

The seed should be planted soon after it is taken from 
the fruit. One of the most satisfactory ways of propa- 
gating avocados is to plant the seed in boxes five inches 
square and fourteen inches deep. Such a box can be made 
from cypress shingles and a piece of pine board. The soil 
used in these boxes should be rich loam. Place t**e seed in 
the soil so that it will be covered about an inch, and 
water daily. When about ten inches tall the plants can 
be placed in position for, budding. Those that are tardy 
in developing can be given further attention. In time 
nearly 100% of the seeds will make plants suitable for 
budding. 

The plants may be set out at a season of the year when 
suitable moisture conditions occur. Less cost for water- 
ing will be necessary if they are set during the rainy 
season. Greater losses will occur if they are set during 
coo] dry weather. 

Sometimes it is desirable to plant the seed directly in 
the field where the tree is to stand. Treatment some- 
what similar to that given the seed in the box should be 
accorded those in the field. To protect the young seed- 
ling from sun scalding, it is advisable to place half rotted 
mulching about them. With careful attention they will 
grow nearly as rapidly in the field as in seed boxes. 

BUDDING. 

Almost any of the several methods of budding may be 
employed. Where both stock and scion are in good con- 
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dition, shield budding, which is usually employed for 
citrus, will be found satisfactory. Before the bud is in- 
serted, care should be taken to examine the stock to see 
that the bark separates smoothly from the wood. In 
other words, the stock must be growing well. Most 
people have best success during dry weather. 

Bud wood of desirable varieties may be obtained from 
most trees in large quantity. Uusually the scions from 
which the buds are cut should be about the thickness of 
an ordinary lead pencil. Choose ripened end branches, 
and avoid soft-wood and scions in a flush of growth. 
Buds that have shown a tendency to grow will take read- 
ily and be more likely to "spring" than buds which are 
dormant or have lost their "eye." Where bud wood is 
Bcarce the terminal bud from ripened wood may be used 
and will take as rapidly as the side buds. 

CARE OF BUDS. 

In budding avocados, as in budding other nursery 
stuck, it is advisable to perform the operation as speedily 
as is consistent with care. As little time as possible 
should elapse between opening the bark and cutting the 
bud from the scion. 

Immediately after inserting the bud, wrap carefully. 
Beginners will find it advisable to use waxed cloth. Wrap 
the bud firmly but leave an opening for the "eye." The 
experienced budder will prefer to use wrapping twine. 
Wrapping twine should be drawn firmly and yet not tight 
enough to injure the bark during the next week or ten 
days. The T cut should be as carefully closed as possible. 

In a week or two it will be possible to tell whether the 
bud has taken or not. If the bud has failed, the wrap- 
ping may be removed and another attempt made. If the 
bud 1 has taken it will be advisable to remove some of the 
wrapping to permit rapid growth of the. bud. 

As soon as it is definitely known that the bud has 
taken, the top of the stock may be cut back. The operator 
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will have to use considerable judgment as to the form 
this cutting back will take. At times it is sufficient to 
remove the terminal bud and thus throw growth into the 
bud. At other times it is advisable to lop the stock by 
cutting it enough to permit the entire top to be bent over 
without breaking off. As soon as the bud has made a 
growth two or three inches long, more of the top may 
be removed, or, in the case of weak stock, all of the top 
'may be removed. Finally the stock should be cut off 
close above the bud and smoothed carefully. In most 
cases it is advisable to cover the wound with some anti- 
septic or paint. 



AVOCADO CULTURE 

By P. H. Rolfs. 

The varieties of avocadoes known as Mexican withstand 
winter conditions as far north as Gainesville. Protected 
specimens of the West Indian-Central American types 
have fruited as far north as Daytona on the East Coast 
and Pinellas County on the West Coast. The most ex- 
tensive commercial orchards are being planted in the 
Biscayne Bay and Caloosahatchee River regions. Seed- 
lings of the favorite kinds are likely to be killed to the 
ground by frost. Bearing trees are not likely to be killed 
by a temperature of 25 degrees, unless it is of several 
hours duration. 

Th« range of soil that may be employed for successful 
avocado culture is much wider than that for citrus cul- 
ture. The avocado, however, takes very kindly to the best 
soils that can be obtained. The best citrus soils will be 
found to be among the best for avocado. After the site 
has been chosen, clearing should be done in the usual 
way. All debris should be removed from the field and the 
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soil well prepared. It is advisable to plant some cover 
crop on the portion of the field not occupied' by the 
nvocadoB. 

DISTANCE OP PLANTINGS. 

The trees may be set in rows 21 feet apart and 21 feet 
apart in the row for the weaker growing varieties such 
as the Trapp. For the more rigorous varieties it would 
be advisable to give greater space. The former distance 
will give one hundred trees to the acre. If rows are made 
30 feet apart, and the trees 21 feet apart in the row for 
the larger varieties, seventy trees will be required to the 
acre. If it is desirable to plant out a seedling grove, it 
will be advisable to make the rows about 30 feet apart 
and plant the seedlings closer in the row. As a large per 
cent of the seedlings will be unprofitable, it will then be 
possible, later, to cut out those that are not desirable. 

CULTIVATION. 

The cultivation of the avocado grove is essentially the 
same as that for citrus. Careful cultivation during the 
dry portion of the year and a cover crop during the sum- 
mer months are necessary. If the cover crop is not needed 
as forage, it may be incorporated with the soil and thus 
provide humus for the grove. Velvet beans will probably 
give a larger amount of humus than any other crop, and 
at the same time add a large amount of nitrogen to the 
soil. Grass crops do not add to the fertility but con- 
serve it. 

PEBTILIZATION. 

The avocado tree is especially partial to nitrogen fer- 
tilizer from an organic source. It does not seem to make 
much difference which of the commercial forms is used. 
A large amount of potash and phosphoric asid in the for- 
mula is beneficial to the trees. In general the fertilizer 



formulas for citrus will prove profitable, excepting that 
organic ammonia should be substituted for the inorganic 
ammonia. 

VARIETIES. 

A large number of varieties are being offered by differ- 
ent nurserymen in the State. It is important to select 
either the earliest varieties or those that ripen late or 
very late. The mid-season budded varieties must com- 
pete with the large mass of seedlings, and for that reason 
the fruit usually sells low. Baldwin and Early are among 
the good early varieties. Trapp is good for late, and the 
various Guatemalan varieties for very late. The earliest 
fruits in Florida ripen about the first week in July. Then 
follows in succession until late in October or November 
when the Trapp begin to mature. The Guatemalan varie- 
ties ripen during January and the early spring months. 



DIAGRAM FOR PACKING CITRUS FRUITS 

The sizer measurements given on the following cuts and 
the number of fruits marked thereon also are close ap- 
proximations. Set the sizer, run a few boxes through 
and pack in order to establish the sizes. Sweet oranges 
and pomelos should project from *4 > nc h to y 2 inch above 
the sides of the box before the head is nailed on. Manda- 
rin project less, emons and limes are not sized by ma- 
chinery, but by the eye. Diameters -for them vary. 

From the grove to the car, at every step handle the 
fruit with great care. Never pour it from one box or 
receptacle to another; pick it up in the hands and set it 
down carefully. Remember that a fall, which will break* 
an egg, will injure a citrus fruit, and one decayed fruit 
in a box injures all; it destroys the fresh aroma of the 
fruit and may cause the decay of many fruits. 

Cure fruit from two days to a week before packing. 
Establish two classes of fruit, Brights and Russets ; make 
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two grades of each. Grade closely; do not pack culls. 
Clean fruit before packing. Use good paper. Pack boxes 
full, solid and uniform, bottom, top and center all alike. 
Stencil boxes true to name, quality, number and size. 
Make packages uniform and true to grade; have them 
look neat, attractive and inviting. Use every effort to 
establish a reputation for your fruit. Attention to de- 
tails pays. 

These diagrams are the recognized standards for pack- 
ing citrus fruits of various kinds. 

As a matter of fact, the paneled heads and centre now 
used in Florida are 1 inch thick. In this case the box 
should be 27 inches long. 

Following is a copy of the law regulating the size and 
construction of field boxes : 

CHAPTER 6950. 

AN ACT Regulating the Size and Construction of Boxes 
for Field Purposes to be Used by Packers of Oranges, 
Grape Fruit and Lemona in the Purchase of Said Fruit 
from Growers, and Describing the Size and Construc- 
tion Thereof, to be Known as the Standard Field Box, 
and Providing Penalties Therefor. 

Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of Florida : 

Section 1. That all field boxes to be used in the sale of 
Oranges, Grape fruit and Lemons by grower to Packer 
or Buyer shall be of uniform size of twelve inches wide, 
thirteen inches high and thirty-three inches long, and 
shall contain a middle partition not less than three- 
fourths of one inch thick. 

Sec. 2. Any person, firm or corporation violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be punished by a fine not ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars ($100.00), or imprisonment 
not exceeding six months. 
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©ec. 3. That all laws and parts of laws inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act be and the same are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect upon its passage and 
approval by the Governor. 

Approved June 3rd, 1915. 
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SWEET ORANGES. 
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Layer* 1 and 3—12; Layer* 2 and 4—11 layer. I and 3— H; Layer* 2 and 4— If Laycra 1. 2 and 6—13: Layers 2 and 4—12. 
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Layer* I. 3 and f-Ui Uyrr. 2 and •— ■ Layer. I. 3 and S-IB. Layer. 2 and 4-17 Layer. I. 3 and 5-20; Layer* 2 and 4-20. 
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Layer* J. 3 and 1—18; LlJWH 2. I and 6— U. Layer. 1, 3 and S-2J, l-ayer. 2 and 4-IX Layer-. 1. 3 and J~J1; Layer* 8, I and 8— II. 



POMELOS. 

No. and SU. »; Dia. » 1-4 in.: Layeja 3. No. »nd SU. Mi Uia. S in.; Layer. 3. No. and Sue 46, U.i. 4 M in.; Layer. I. 




Layer* 1 and 3—6; Layer 3—4. 



Layer* 1 and 3 — 8; Layer* 2— fl. 



Layer* 1 and 3— J; Lay en 3-7. 



No. and Silc 44; Dia. 



( 1-1 in.; Uytn Z. No. ind SUe M; Dia. 4 M In.; Layer. 4. No. and Sire TJ; Dia_ 4 1» in.; L.ye«4. 
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Layer* 1 and 3— 3t Layer* I and 4— •. 



Nl; [ha 4 in.; I.*yer« 4 



No. and Sl«« «*; l»a. 3 6-3 in.; Uyer. 4 




Layer. 1 and 3-10; I-ytr. 3 and 4-l«- 



Uyer. 1 and 3-12; I.a<«*« > and 4-11 
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No. and Sue CO; Dia. J I 2 in. : Ijytri 3 



CHINA KINO, ETC. 

No. ana Siie 78; Dia. S 14 in.; Layeri 1 



No. and Sire 90! Dia. 3 in.; Layers. 3. 




Ijyers 1 and 3-1(1. Layer* 1-W. l Jy , r , i »„d 3 — 13: Uj*M 2—12. Layers 1 and 8—16: Layers 8-11. 

No. and Sue 106; Dia. i 3-4 in.; Layers 3. No. and Sue 120; Dia. 2 1-2 In.; Layers 3. No. and Siie 144; Dia. i 1-4 In.; Layers 4. 
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ixcrr 



Layers 1 snd 3—13; Layer t-17. 




Layers 1 and 3— 20; Layer 2—20. 



Layers 1 and 3— »8; Layers I and 4—13, 



SATSUMA. 

No. ud Slit 7.; Dia. 1 M in.; L»y«r« t No. «nd Siie «0; DU, 8 in.; L»ytr» I. 



No. rud SUe 1M; Dli. 1 M In., U701 J. 




Leyen. 1 »nd J-1S; Layer 1-1*. Leyeri 1 end* 8-15; Leyet t-tt. 

No. »nd Sin 16S; DU. I 14 in.; Uy«i 4. N,o. end SUe B»; Dl». I M in.; Leyer. i. 



Ltyeri 1 end J-JO; Uyer 1—10. 
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JOOOC 


• A. /\. A An* 


TXXX7 



Liyer. J ud S-Ji: Uyen I »nd 4-B. ' Layeri 1 ind 1-17; Uyere t >nd MM. 



LIMES. 

No. and Si«e 300. Di«. 3 3-8 In.; Layers 8. No. and Site 368; UY 3 1-4 ia; Layers 6. No. and Site 420; Dia. 3 in--8 1-8 In.; Layers I. 







Layers 1. I and 6—36; Layers 3. 4 and 6—36. Layers 1. 8 and 6—30; Layers 1. 4 and 6—30. Layers 1, 8 and (-86; Layers 3, 4 and C-J6. 



LEMONS. 

No. and Site 210; Dia. 8 34 in.; Layers No. snd Sire 330; Dia. 3 58 in.; Layers 6. No. snd Sixc 270; Dia. 3 14 in.; Layers I. 




Layers 1. 3 and 6-81; Layers 2 and 4— 21. Layers 1. 3 and 6-86; Layers 3 snd 4— 26. Layers 1, 3 and 6—87; Layers 3 and 4-87. 



NURSERIES IN FLORIDA AND THEIR POSTOFFICE ADDRESSES. 



Counties. 
\ 


Owner or Firm Name. 


Character of Nurtery Btook. 


Pott Office. 


Alachua 






Will. In 


Alachua 






Gainesville 








Campvllle 




Inter Slate Nursery Co 




McC.enny 

Mcflcnnly. R.F.D. No. 1 


Baker 








General Nursery and Floral Stock.. 


Glen St. Mary 




TltusvUle 






Indian River City 




Hohert J Reed & Ron., 




Fort Lnnderdale 








Blountstown 








Wewaultcbka 


Citrus 


S . D. Moon 

The Arlington Co 




Florida City 


Clay 




Waller 






Lake City 






Homestead 


Dade 






Homestead 






Citrus and Tropical Stock 


Homestead 


g"* 

D»de 


Miami Land & Development Co 


Citrus nnd Tropical Stock . ; 

Citrus and Tropical Stock 


Flolrda City 
Kedland 




iluini'stead 








Miami 








Mln ml 








Buena VUta 




O ft Uolllncsvvtirlli 




Miami 


Dade 




Homestead 




Arcadia 








Arcadia 








Wai'lmla 








Sebrlng 








Avon I'ark 








Jacksonville 








Jacksonville 






Flowers and Ornamental Trees.... 
Flowers and Ornamental Trees.... 


Jacksonville 


Duval 


Tomllnson & Key 


Jacksonville 



NURSERIES IN FLORIDA AND THEIR POSTOFFICE ADDRESSES. 



Counties. 



Duval 

Duval 

Duval 

Ksi-iiniliiji 

Escnmbln 

Bccambla 

EBcnnibla 

Franklin 

Hernando 

Hernando 

Hernando 

Hernando , , , 

Hernando 

Hernando 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

HlllBhorough 

Hillsborough 

Jefferson 

Jefferson , 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson 

Lake 

Lake 

Lake 

Lake 

Lake 



Owner or Firm Name. 



Character of Nvrterg Stock. 



Oeo. Just 

Riverside Garden 

Grace. The Florist 

Dr. \V. 8. Vincent 

Geo. Hules Beck 

Ralph Vorls 

BrujgtOP Farm 

(i. \V. Illnsey 

J. J. Bell 

W. A. Fulton 

B. C. Hnle 

ii B. teller 

James Mountain 

J. \V. Klmbrough 

J. T. Daniels 

Buckey Nursery Co 

W. M. Webb Nursery Co 

Sefner Nursery ( '.> 

Thonntoaassa Nursery Co 

Plant City Nursery Co 

Smuult Nursery Co 

8. J. Kidder 

MlfCOSukJ Pecan Nursery Co 

Jefferson Co. Pecan & Live Slock Co. 

Jefferson Nurseri.es 

Simpson Nurseries 

Florida Nurseries I W. W. Bassett) . . 

Montlcello Pecan Orchard Co 

Bloomfleld Nursery & Seed Co 

Treasure Island Nurseries 

I. like lllgh'and Nurseries 

(i. w. Cannot Nurseries 

Douglass Nurseries 

D. C. Glllett Nurseries 



Flowers and Ornamental Trees.. 
Flowers nnd Ornamental Trees.. 
I'l.iwiTN and Ornmnental Trees.. 

General Nursery Stock 

i leneral Nursery Stock 

General Nursery Stock 

General Nursery Stock 

General Nursery Stock 

Citrus and General Nursery Stock. 
(Urns nnd General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus and (Jenernl Nursery Stock. 
Citrus and General Nursery Block. 
CitrtU and General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus and 'leneral Nursery Stock. 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus and Genera] Nursery Stock. 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock. 
Pecan nnd General Nursery Stock 
Pecan and (leneral Nursery Stock. 
Pecan and General Nursery Stock, 
Pecan and General Nursery Stock. 
Pecan nnd Generul Nursery Stock. 
Pecan and General Nursery Stock. 
Pecan and General Nursery Stock. 
Pecan nud General Nursery Stock. 

Pecan and General Nursery Btock. 

Citrus and General Nursery Stock, 
citrus and General Nursery Stock. 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Btock 

ciiruH ami General Nursery stock. 

citruB and General Nursery Stock. 



Po«« Office. 



Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Cottage Hill 

Cottage Hill 

Cottage Hill 

Cantonement 

ApB achlcola 

Brooksvllle 

Brooksvllle 

Brooksvllle 

Brooksvllle 

Trilby 

Trilby 

Trilby 

Tampa 

West Tampa 

Sefner 

Tbonali'snssa 

Plant City 

Montlcello 

Montlcello 

Montlcello 

Montlcello 

Montlcello 

MonrJc&Uo 

Montlcello 

Mnmleello 
Montlcello 
Leesburg 
cionrmont 
Lake Gem 

GrOTeland 

Howey 



Villa 



Lake 

Lake 

Leon 

Manatee 

Manatee 

Manatee 

Manatee 

Manatee 

Manatee 

Marion 

Marion 

NuBsan 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Orange 

Osceola 

Osceola 

Palm Bench 

I mi 1 11 Beach 

Palm Beach 

I'alm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Palm Beach 

Paaco 

Pasco 

Paaco 

Pasco 

Paaco 

Pasco 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Pinellas 

Pinellas 



Sellers * Wilder Nurseries. 

Dr. Mauser Nurseries 

Radford Nurseries 

Manatee Fruit Co 

H. S. Pollard 

.1. C. Powell 

A. J. Pettlgrew 

Manatee Citrus Co 

Iteasoncr Bros 

E L. Carney 

B. 0. Cnrdery 

Brooks Nursery 

Oklawoha Nurseries. 
South Apopka Nurseries • 

I,. P. Walto 

W. L. Tlld.n 

Clifford Brunns 

Chas. Monsdach 

John B. Beach 

C. I Omer 

II D, Spencer 

F. C. Belden 

O. W. Idner 

J. Mosher 

Delevan Nursery 

b\ CliulU 

H. 8. Pennock 

C. C. Mast 

1 1 . • nk ' i- Bros 

Patlllo Bros 

W. J. Elsworth 

Ell T. Vaughn 

J. Q. Ward 

John Holschelder 

J. M. Mitchell 

3. C. Campbell 

Ira Soar 

D. R. Keya 

H. I>. Pearce 

W. A. Hudnal 



Citrus nnd Genernl Nursery Stock 
Citrus and Gcnerul Nursery Stock 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and Genernl Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus nnd General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
Citrus and Genernl Nursery Stock 
Citrus and Genernl Nursery Stock 

Citrus and Tropical Slock 

Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus und NurBery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock . . 
citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and NurBery Stock . . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus nnd Nursery Stock. . 
Citrus and Genernl Nursery Stock 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock 
citrus :""1 General Nursery Btock 



Mt. Dora 

Eustls 

Tnllnhnsseo 

Palmetto 

Terra Cela 

Terra Cela 

Manatee 

llradeutown 

Oneco 

Ocnla 

l.ynn 

Milliard 

Lake Gem 

Ocoee 

Apopka 

Oakland 

Nnrcoosee 

St. Cloud 

West Palm Beach 

West Piilm Beach 

West Pulm Beach 

West Pnlm Beach 

West Palm Beach 

West Pnlm Beach 

West Palm Beach 

Hone Sound 

Jupiter 

Boynton 

Lake Worth 

Lake Worth 

Blanton 

Dade City 

Zephynlll 

New Port Rlchy 

Blfers 

Elfers 

Dade City 

Clearwater 

Clearwater 

Clearwater 
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NURSERIES IN FLORIDA AND THEIR POSTOFFICE ADDRESSES. 



Cowntiet. 


Owner or Firm Name. 


Character of S'urscry Stock. 


/>o«* Office. 






Citrus and General Nursery Stock. . . 
(it rim and General Nursery Stock. . . 
(itrus and Geuernl Nursery Slock . . . 
citrus nnd General Nursery Stock. . . 
linns aud General Nursery Stuck... 

< Itrus and General Nursery Stork. . . 
citrus and General Nursery Slock. . . 
Citrus and General Nursery Btock . . . 
citrus and General Nursery Btock... 
(itrus and General Nursery Slock... 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock... 
i i i ins nnd General Nursery stock... 
(itrus and General Nursery Stock... 

< itrus and General Nursery Stock... 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock... 
Citrus and General Nursery stock... 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock. . . 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock . . . 
(itrus and General Nursery Stock... 
Citrus and General Nursery Stock... 


Clearwater 






Clearwater 






I>Mnedlu 






I 'uuediii 






Osons 






Largo 






Annua 






Anon a 






Srfiev Harbor 






Sutherland 






Bt Petersburg 




Royal Polnceanun NutoitIi'h 


SI. Petersburg 


Polk 


Winter Haven 






Wluler Haven 






Eagle Lake 






Lake Wales 






Winter Haven 






Bartow 






Bartow 

Ragle Lake 
Avwidnle 








Moist 








Bagdad 








Bagdad 














Paoln 






< iiulnuta 










St. Lucie 


Oslo 








Vero 


St. Lucie 












White City 

Whli,. City 
While City 






(itrus and General Stock 







Suwannee 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

Volusia 

VoluBla 

Volusia 

Volusia, 

Volusia , 

Wnkulla 

Wakulla 

Wnkulla 

Wakulla 

Wakulla 

Wakulla 

Wakulla 

Wakulla 

Washington 

Washington 



Rock Hill Nursery 

Olenwood Nurseries 

Heywnrd Nurseries 

N. F. Lungreen Nurseries 
8. A. Baker Nurseries. . . 
W. W. Powell Nurseries. 

I'lerson Nurseries 

Itockdnle Nurseries 

Lemon Bluff Nurseries . . . 

Ilnynes Nurseries 

K. Day 

Munru & Stevens 

Itennoc (Jrover 

F. V. I'revatt 

C. 3. Ferrell 

B. C. Ferrell 

J. L. Moore 

T. II. McCalllstcr 

W. II. Uarmes 

C. B. Plgott /... 

II, C. Mathcw 

Tnom White 

D. D. Davis 

J. M. Pender 



General Nursery Stock 

Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
( urus and General .Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
citrus nnii General Nursery 
"llius and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
Citrus and General Nursery 
1'eran und General Nursery 
l'ecan and General Nursery 
Pecan and Gcnernl Nursery 
l'ecan and General Nursery 
l'ecan nnd General Nursery 
Pecan nnd General Nursery 
l'ecan and General Nursery 
Pecan and General Nursery 
Pecan and General Nursery 
Pecan and General Nursery 



Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock, 
Stock. 
Stock . 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stuck. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 
Stock. 



Welhorn 

(flenwood 

DeLand 

1'eLand 

Sevi le 

l'el.oon Springs 

I'lt'fSOH 

Oak Hill 

Ostecn 

I ii'l.con Springs 

Oak Hill 

1 mytona 

New Smyrna 

Seville 

Hen linden 

Btll linden 

Ren linden 

Hen linden 

Bopehoppy 

Arran 

Arran 

Arran 

Clilpley 

Wnusnw 



POPULATION STATISTICS 

The following Tables of Population are of interest to 
both rural and urban peoples and will be found of general 
use. They give the information by Counties. They are 
taken from the State Census of 1915. 



TABLE No. 0— LAND AREA AND POPULATION OF FLORIDA BT COUNTIES. 1915 AND 1810, AND POPULATION PEE 8QUARB MILE. 



COUNTIES. 



Land 
Surface 
Id Sq. 

HUM. 



1015 
White. 



1015 
Negro. 



1015 

Tottl. 



1010 
(U. 8.) 
Total. 



Ii 
■ 

o 03 
(. = *«> 

5.S.SB 



Population 
Outside In- 
corporated 
Towns 
(Rural) 



afcf 

" a a> 

_ O L. 

t-.~ a 



Total for State 

Alachua 

Baker 

•Bay (a) 

Bradford 

Brevard 

•Broward (b) . 

•Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

HfllRborough . 

•Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia .... 

Franklin 

Oadaden 

Hamilton ...... 

Hernando .... 

Holmea 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon '• 



54.801 



550.787 



360,804 



1,283 

58.-. 

002 

522 

1.156 

720 

1.080 

612 

622 

702 

1,075 

2.373 

3.75.-. 

822 

668 

781 

500 

508 

475 

435 

963 

503 

1.202 

1,228 

4,641 

730 



15,010 

4,283 

0,340 

11.065 

5.142 

3.110 

5,135 

2.0.'.!l 

4.305 

7.710 

65,754 

16.241 

18,823 

47.727 

25,883 

2.790 

7.323 

6.856 

3.104 

12.577 

18.501 

3,010 

6,437 

7,933 

7,195 

5.093 



19,413 
878 

4.178 

4,537 

2,072 

1.052 

2.333 

2.270 

2.052 

8.313 

8.220 

3.294 

47.067 

15.220 

2.042 

15.000 

5,628 

R.O07 

17.880 

1,520 

16.848 

I2.2S7 

1 .423 

4.448 

1,487 

15,038 



(1) 921,618 



(2) 



(6) 
(7) 
( 8) 
(9) 
(101 
(11) 
(12) 



(13) 
(14) 



(15) 
(16) 



35,360 

5,130 

13.518 

10,778 

7,270 

4,763 

7,408 

5.235 

7.315 

16.024 

24.530 

22,104 

04.834 

41.117 

5.433 

22.089 

12,484 

0,201 

S3.0S2 

14.007 

35.351 

16,197 

7.801) 

12.421 

8.684 

20,135 



752,619 



34.305 
4,805 



14.000 
4,717 



7.405 
0.731 
6,116 

17,080 

1 1.988 
14.200 
75.103 

3N.O20 

;. 801 

22.198 

11.825 

4,007 

78,374 

11.557 

20.821 

17.210 

6,710 

9,509 

6.294 

19,427 



16.7 



27 8.7 

19.5 

82.1 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

8.5 

11.7 

20.2 

10.3 

50 

115.3 

»9.7 

7.4 

45.9 

24.5 

18.4 

78.0 

82.4 

86.7 

29.0 

6.5 

10.1 

2.0 

27.5 



618,461 



22,621 

4,768 

0.641 

13.326 

4.000 

1,120 

6,241 

4,335 

4,087 

12,602 

7.855 

9,945 

24,302 

17.808 

1.080 

18.614 

9.271 

4,006 

23.385 

11,587 

20,830 

14,157 

6.091 

8,361 

5,204 

14,042 



9.8 



17.6 

8.0 

9.6 

25.5 

8.5 

1.5 

5.8 

7.0 

7.5 

17.0 

3.3 

8.2 

29.7 

26.8 

1.5 

87.0 

18.0 

10.8 

12.6 

26.6 

80.9 

24.0 

5.0 

6.8 

1.1 

20.5 



W 
OS 



Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon : 

Monroe 

Nussau 

Orange 

Osceola 

•Palm Beach 

I 'a Km 

•Pinellas (c) 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa 

•8emlnole (d) 

8t. Johns 

St. Lucie 

Sumter .". 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wnkulla 

•Walton 

•Washington ■ ■ 

'• Kxtlmntcri because of county division. 



1,183 

725 

603 

1,275 

1,840 

1,125 

645 

955 

1,827 

2,688 

750 

234 

1,967 

772 

1,528 

860 

960 

1,260 

590 

680 

1,100 

1,281 

601 

l.r.or. 

652 



6,192 

2.591* 

7.913 

11.069 

li, si;;, 

14,698 
5,276 

10,052 
9.305 
6,400 
7.187 

14.144 

25,592 
8.026 

14.634 
4,056 
8.149 
6.331 
4.934 

11,815 
6,007 

12.950 
3.208 

12.031 
8.128 



5,800 
2,329 
9.010 
4.610 

IB, 740 
4.009 
4,726 
5.345 
1.032 
3.062 
2,447 
4,044 

11.409 
7.831! 
11.111 
4.400 
5.283 
2.2..S 
2.583 
8.471 
4,043 
X S33 

1 308 
4.442 

2 905 



(17) 
(18) 
(19j 
(20) 
(21) 



(22) 

(23) 
(241 
(25) 

(26) 
(27) 



(28) 
(29) 



11.992 


10.861 


10.5 


4,920 


4.700 


6.7 


17,834 


16.910 


25.7 


15,730 


9.550 


12,3 


28.758 


26,941 


17.5 


10,618 


21,063 


17.4 


10,005 


10.025 


15.5 


15.307 


19,107 


16.1 


10.937 


.-..no: 


5.9 


9.009 


5,577 


8.6 


0,(134 


7.502 


12.8 


18,814 




80.3 


37.423 


24.148 


18.9 


15.863 


13.098 


20.4 


20.745 


14,897 


18.5 






26.2 


13.473 


13,208 


14.0 


8.580 


4,075 


6.8 


7,017 


O.liOO 


12.5 


20,286 


18,608 


29.8 


10,785 


7,103 


9.8 


21,700 


16.510 


17.0 


7.000 


4,802 


12.6 


16,478 


10.460 


10.9 


11.123 


16.403 


17.0 



10,892 
4,020 

15,237 
7,140 

21,024 
1,123 
6,979 
6.133 
4,636 
8,416 
6.234 
6,009 

20.515 
7.954 

19.830 
4,455 
5,500 
4.767 
5.987 

16.240 

8,644 

7,392 

7,406 

11,874 

9.552 



a) Bay county created In 1918 from Washington and Calhoun counties. 

b) Broward county created In 1915 from Dade and Palm Bench counties. 

c) Pinellas county created In 1911 from Hillsborough county. 

d) Seminole county created In 1913 from Orange county. . • 

1 ) This total Includes 226 persons of other races, 129 Indians and 1,082 
State convicts. 
(2) This total Includes 2 persons of other races and 33 State convicts. 
3) This total Includes 576 State convicts. 

This total Includes 9 persons of other race* and 47 State convicts. 

This total Includes 1 bcrson of another race. 

This totsl Includes 10 persons of other races and 48 State convicts. 

This total Includes 1 person of another race. 

This total Includes 1 person of another race and 50 Indians. 

This total Includes 1 person of another race and 76 State convicts. 

10) This tn'nl Includes 40 persons of other races. 

11) This total Includes 5 persons of other races. 

12) This total Includes 1 person of another race. 



9.2 

6.7 

22.0 

0.6 

12.8 

1.0 

10.8 

6.4 

2.5 

1.8 

8.3 

25.7 

10.5 

10.8 

12.8 

12.4 

0.7 

8.8 

10.0 

28.0 

8.0 

S.8 

12.4 

7.6 

14.8 



(13 i This to'nl Includes 48 persons of olher races. 

(14) This total Includes 2 persons of other races. 

(15) This total Includes 2 persons of other races. 

!16i This total Includes 4 persons of other races. 

17) This total Includes 2 persons of other races. 

18) This total Includes 1 person of another race and 06 State convicts. 

(19) This total Includes 1 person of another race and 146 State convicts. 

(20) This total Includes 11 persons of other races. 

(21) This total Includes 3 persons of other races. 

(22) This total Includes 34 persons of other races and 74 Indiana. 

(23) This total Includes 4 persons of other races and 22 State convicts. 

(24) This total Includes 2 persons of other races. 
(20) This totnl Includes 1 person of another race. 

(26) ThlB total Includes 7 persons of other races. 

(27) This total Includes 1 person of another race and 40 State convicts. 

(28) This totnl Includes 1 person of another race and 44 State convicts. 

(29) This total Includes 7 persons of other races. 
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TABLE NO. 11 — POPULATION, MALE AND FEMALE, BY BACES : 1915. 



COUNTIES 



Tom I 
Popula- 
tion 



White 



Namo 



Total 



Mule 



Female 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total for State. . . 



■921,618 



559,787 



291.G84 



268.103 



360,394 



187,295 



17S.099 



Alarlma . . 
Bak.r .... 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard . . 
Broward . . 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DcSoto . . . 
I'uval .... 
Escambia 
Franklin . . 
Gadadin 
Hamilton 
Hernando . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . . . 
Jackson . . . 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Lib. rty . . . 
Madison 
Marntee 
Murlon ... 
Monroe . . . 

Nafaail 

Ornnge 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beach 
Pasco .... 
Tinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . 
St. Lucie . 
Sumier . . . 
Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia . . . 
Wakulla 
Walton . . . 
Washington 



88 
5. 

13 

10 

~ 

4 

7 

6, 

7 

18 

24, 

22. 

84 

41 
6 

22 

12 

6 

88 

14 

86 

10 
7 

I 
8, 

20 

11 
4. 

IT. 

13 

28. 

II. 

1". 

in 

15, 
9, 
9, 

1* 

V 

15, 

20, 
9, 

13 

7 
2ii 
10 
81 

7 
18 
11 



332 

136 
.518 
.202 
214 
.762 

488 
,2815 
.257 
,023 
,461 

117 
.79-1 

112 
,432 
,888 

484 
.291 

,o.-..i 
097 
.349 
197 

860 

.421 
082 
131 
,992 
920 
,883 
,878 

,*I7 
002 
,937 
397 
583 

031 
.788 

-121 

883 

745 
,446 
.432 

r,s<i 
,r.i7 

,286 
,740 
.783 
.606 
.473 
.123 



15.919 
4,203 
9.340 

11,06.1 
5,142 
3,110 
5.135 

2.!..-.'. 

4.305 

7,710 

16,241 

1 8.S23 

47.727 

25.883 
2.790 
7,323 
6,856 
3.194 
6.-.. 75-1 
12.577 

IS. -Ml 

3.910 

6,437 

7,933 

7.195 

0.093 

6.192 

2,591 

7.918 

11,069 

11.865 

14,898 

5.276 

10.052 
9.305 
.1.499 
7,187 

14,144 

25.952 
8.028 

14.634 
4,956 
8.149 
6.331 
4,934 

11.815 
6,09 

12.950 
3.208 

12.031 
8,128 



8.188 
2.150 
4,790 
0,012 
2.788 
1.701 
2.708 
1.510 
2.277 
3,944 
8,653 
10.110 
24,502 
13,244 
1,400 
3.765 
3.518 
1,691 
84.572 
6.457 
9,398 
2,013 
3.449 
4.076 
3.92.1 

2,580 

3.295 
1.371 
3.8S4 
5.900 
6,171 
7.936 
2,698 
5,076 
4.861 
3.463 
3.849 
7,322 
13.625 
4.207 
7.549 
2.572 
4,173 
3.473 
2,620 
6.050 
3,293 
6,629 
1.675 
6,247 
4,388 



7,781 
2. 1 1 3 
4,550 
5,653 
2.354 
1.409 
2.427 
1,449 
2.028 
3.766 
7,588 
8.707 
o.s 225 
12'.639 

1 ..",90 

3.558 
3.338 
1..H.3 

31.1 82 
6.120 
9.103 
1.897 
2,988 
3.857 
3.270 
2,583 
2.897 
1 .220 
4,0211 
6,168 
,1,094 
0.702 
2.578 
4.976 
4.444 
3.036 
3.338 
6.822 

12.327 
3,819 
7.085 
2,384 
3.976 
2. MS 
2.314 
5.765 
2.804 
6.321 
1.533 
.1.784 
3,740 



19.413 
873 
4.178 
4,537 
2,072 
1,652- 
2,333 
2.276 
2.952 
8,313 
8,220 
3,294 

47,067 

1.1,229 
2,012 

15.666 
5.628 
3,097 

17,880 
1..120 

16.848 

12,287 
1,423 
4,488 
1,487 

15.038 
5,800 
2,3211 
9,919 
4,610 

16.746 
4,909 
4,726 
5.345 
1 ,632 
3.1102 
2,447 
4.644 

11.469 
7,838 
6,111 
4.490 
.1.283 
2.258 
2.583 
8,471 
4.643 
8.833 
4.398 
4,442 
2,995 



0.824 

480 
2.309 
2,375 
1,115 

858 
1.329 
1.227 
1,675 
4,259 
4,490 
1.918 
23,876 
7.286 
1.309 
7.584 
2,814 
1,813 
0.176 

879 
8,308 
6.121 

828 
2.542 

848 
7.168 
3,257 
1,290 
4,939 
2,552 
8,702 
2.410 
2,399 
2,750 

908 
1.620 
1.486 
2.339 
6,410 
4.278 
3.294 
2.838 
2,817 
1.341 
1,408 
4,203 
2,871 
4,778 
2,336 
2,860 
1,587 



8.488 

393 
1,869 
2,162 

857 

683 
1,004 
1,049 
1,277 
4,054 
3,730 
1,376 
23.191 
7,943 
1,273 
8,082 
2,814 
1.284 
8,704 

641 
8,540 
6,166 

594 
1,946 

641 
7.870 
2.543 
1,039 
4,980 
2.058 
8,044 
2,499 
2.327 
2.585 

724 
1.442 
1.011 
2,305 
5.050 
3.558 
2.817 
2 358 
2,466 

917 
1,174 
4,268 
1,772 
4,055 
2,062 
2.082 
1,408 



•The total populaHon of the State Is 921,618, composed as follows : White, 
559.787 : negro. 360.304 : persons of other races, 226 ; Indians, 129, and State con- 
victs. 1.082. Total. 1,487. 

Kole. — The total population of the counties In this table Is the total of the 
white and negro population, excluding any persons of other races and State convicts 
which explains any variation that may be noticed In comparison wltb other tables. 
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TABLE NO. 12 — MALES OF VOTING AGE. CLASSIFIED BY BACE3 — BT 
COUNTIES — 1915, AND TOTALS OF BOTH RACES FOB 1910 (U. 8. CENSUS). 



COUNTIES. 



Total. 



White. 



Negro. 



Total 
1910 U. S 



Total for State. 



284,571 



160,107 



104,404 



214,195 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay* 

Bradford 

Brerard 

Broward* I . 

Calhoun* 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsborough . . . 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Orange 

Oaceola 

Palm Beach 

PaSco 

Pinellas* 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa 

Seminole* 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



0.157 
1,174 
4,189 
3,909 
2.302 
1.735 
1.856 
1.505 
2.230 
3,952 
B.8M 
6.676 

30.268 

11,318 
1,533 
G.239 
3.083 
2,158 

25,182 
3,205 
7.692 
3.520 
2.188 
3,994 
2.877 
4,713 
3.570 
1.303 
3.982 
4.896 
S.123 
5. ill 15 
2.754 
4.778 
8.701 
3.281 
3.188 
8.070 

11.353 
5.182 
5.521 
3.003 
4.349 
2.938 
2.000 
4.572 
3.S10 
6.977 
1.709 
4.284 
2.609 



4,238 
915 
2.720 
2,770 
1,641 
1,074 
1,178 
825 
1.105 
1.974 
5.633 

MM 

15.351 
7.150 

752 
1.905 
1,733 

989 
19,120 
2.805 
4.153 
1.041 
1.649 
2,448 
2,204 
1,394 
1.671 

601 
1.871 
3.251 
:;, .-,<>.-. 
4,624 
1,411 
3.1S4 
3.124 
2.212 
2.242 
4.625 
7.551 
2.484 
3.604 
1.602 
2.543 
2.029 
1.298 
2.868 
1.750 
4.066 

748 
3.008 
1.881 



4,919 

259 
1.469 
1,199 

721 

661 

678 

680 
1,071 
1.978 
3.003 
1,177 
14.917 
4,163 

781 
3,334 
1,350 
1.189 
15,062 

490 
3.539 
2,479 

539 
1.546 

618 
3.319 
1.905 

702 
2.111 
1.645 
4.618 
t281 
1.343 
1.639 

577 
1.069 

948 
1.445 
3.802 
2,008 
1.917 
1.401 
1.808 

Jin!' 

702 
1.884 
2.060 
2.911 

063 
1,226 

728 



9.181 
1,107 



3.434 
1,559 



1,849 
2.272 
1.069 
4,201 
4.330 
4,036 
24.009 
10.610 
1.631 
5,061 
2.782 
1.552 
24,440 
2,843 
6.461 
3.822 
1.744 
2.948 
2.073 
5.466 
3.011 
1.260 
3.855 
2.995 
7.618 
6.452 
2.961 
5,868 
1.812 
2,013 
2.430 



7.822 
3.961 
3.947 



4.149 
1.300 
1.855 
4.236 
2.223 
5.160 
1.185 
4,341 
4.220 



• Cannot be compared, aa county has been created since census of 1910. 



16— Ag-2. 
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TABLE NO. 23 — FART I— POPULATION OF CITIB8 OF 5,000 OR MORE. 

1816 AND 1910. 



Cities 



Counties 



1015 



White 



Negro 



Total 
1910 



Gainesville .... 
Jacksonville 

Key West 

Lakeland 

Miami 

Ocala 

Orlando 

Pcnaacola 

St. Augustine. . 
St. Petersburg. 
Tallahassee . . . 

Tumpii 

West Tampa . . . 



Alachua. ... 

Duval 

Monroe .... 

Polk 

Dade 

Marlon 
Orange . . . 
Escambia . . 
St. Johns . . 
Pinellas . . . 

I#on 

Hillsborough 

iniiHiiorongh 



• 0,736 

•eo.850 

•18,495 

7,287 

•15,592 

• 5.370 
6,448 

•23,219 
5.471 
7,186 

• 5.193 
•4S.160 

• 7,837 



3,009 

30,7118 

13,624 

4.780 

9.916 

2,717 

4,058 

13,426 

3,833 

4,897 

2,264 

86,210 

6.8G7 



3.126 

36,03.1 

4,860 

2,527 

5.650 

2,652 

2.380 

8,788 

1.638 

2.289 

2,925 

11.914 

967 



6,188 

57,699 

19,846 

8,719 

5,471 

4,370 

3,894 

22,982 

5,494 

4,127 

5,018 

37.782 

8,258 



TABLE NO. 23— PART II— POPULATION OF CITIES, 2,500 to 5,000: 
1915 AND 1910. 



Cmis 



Apalachlcola 

Arcadia 

Bartow 

Brndentown 

Daytona 

DeLnnd 

Fernandlna 

Fort Myeri 

Klnsimnii?*' 

Lake City 

LiTe Oak 

Pnlatkn 

Plant City 

Qulncy 

Sanford 

West Palm Beach 



Counties 



Franklin . . 
DeSolo 

Polk 

Manatee . . , 

Volusia 

Volusia 
Nassau 

Lee 

Osceola 
Columbia . . 
Suwannee 
Putnam . . . 
Hillsborough 
Gadsden . . . 
Seminole . . . 
Palm Beach 



1915 



3,400 

3,504 
3.412 
3,305 
4,526 
3,490 
3.114 
3,244 
4.221 
3,422 
3,294 
4,622 
3.2S9 
3.451 
4.998 
4.090 



White 



1,673 
2,574 
1,994 
2.268 
2,033 
2,054 
1.158 
2,320 
8,224 
1,793 
1,651 
2.097 
2,084 
1.125 
2,494 
2.307 



Negro 



1,726 
929 
1,418 
1.036 
2.493 
1,585 
1,953 
286 
996 
1.628 
1.643 
2.524 
1,144 
2.326 
2,502 
1.780 



Total 

1910 
3,065 
1.738 
2,662 
1,886 
3,080 
2,812 
3,482 
2,468 
2,167 
6,082 

3,450 
3,779 
2,481 
3.204 
3.570 
1.743 



TABLE NO. 23 — PART III— POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 
TO 2.600: 1915 AND 1910. 



Cities and Towns 



Alton 

Bonlfay 

Brooksrllle 

Chipley 

Clearwater 

Dade City 

DeFunlak Springs 

East MlllvlUe 

Enstta 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Green Core Springs. . 

High Spring! 

Jasper 

Lauderdale 

Leesburg 

Lynn Haven 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlanna 

Milton 

Montlcello 



COOXTIES 



Lafayette 

Holmes . . . 
Hernando . 
Washington 
Pinellas . . 
Pasco .... 
Walton . . . 

Ba v 

Lake 

Polk 

St. Lucie . 

Clny 

AlRchua . . 

Hamilton 

Broward 

Lake 

Bay 

Madison 
Manatee . . 
Jackson 
Santa Rosa 
Jefferson 



1915 



1,050 
1.107 
1,385 
1.571 
1.932 
1,950 
2.142 
1.502 
1.148 
2.150 
1.942 
2.2S7 

l.'jnr, 
1.631 
1.870 
1,360 
1.250 
1.763 
1,487 
2.357 
1,415 
2.040 



White 



503 

797 

878 

1.001 

1.199 

1,338 

1.441 

J.122 

"725 

1.542 

1,293 

1.133 

782 

930 

1,250 

896 

1.182 

908 

724 

1,172 

928 

805 



Negro 



457 
310 
510 
570 
731 
614 
701 
400 
423 
808 
649 

1.154 
533 
701 
620 
484 
68 
853 
768 

1.183 
487 

1.235 



Total 
1910 



922 
979 
1.099 
1.171 
1,066 
2,017 

"sio 

1,165 
1,338 
l,3l0 
1.468 
1.730 

"891 

1.560 

988 
1.915 

881 
1.829 
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TABLE NO. 23— PART III— POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1.000 
TO 2,500 : 1915 AND 1910. — Continued. 



CITIES AND TOWNS 



COUNTIES 



1915 



While 



Negro 



Total 
1B10 

1.418 

l.5«G 

810 

1.121 

880 

77S 

425 

1,012 

1.343 

1,012 

675 

840 

1,147 

1,135 

" 2,2i2 

868 

1,099 

"423 



Mulberry 

New Augustine 

Newberry 

New Smyrna 

Pablo Beach 

Palmetto 

Panama City 

Perry 

Port Tampa City. ... 

Punla Gorda 

St. Andrews 

Sarasota 

South Jacksonville • . 

8tarke 

St. Cloud 

Tarpon Springs 

Tltusvllle 

Wauchuln 

Winter Haven 

Zephvrhllls 



Polk 

St. Johns . . 
Aluchua . . . 

Volusia 

Duval 

Manatee . . . 

Bay 

Taylor 

Hillsborough 

DcSoto 

Bay 

Manatee . . . 

Duvnl 

Bradford 
Ost-enln .... 
Pinellas . . . 
Brevard . . . 

I>pSoto 

Polk 

Pasco — . 



1,121 
1.716 
1,000 
2.012 
1,000 
1.025 
2.013 
1.941 
1,071 
1,772 
1,400 
1.682 
1.522 
1.239 
2.080 

una 

1.310 
1,839 
1.226 
1 ,450 



717 
1.032 

860 
1.312 

695 
1.051 
1.461 
1,119 

500 
1.339 
1.047 
1,173 
1,349 
1.014 
2.080 
1,420 

818 
1.831 
1.119 
1.406 



403 
684 
640 
699 
300 
574 
552 
821 
480 
433 
353 
509 
172 
225 

sie 

497 

8 

107 

44 



TABLE NO. C3 — PART IV — POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1.000 
AND UNDER: 1915 AND 1910. 



CITIE8 AND TOWSI 


Counties 


1915 


White j 


Negro 

375~ 

50 

4 

160 

303 

84 

24 

57 

"286' 
34 

229 
137 
101 
194 
t 

71 
136 
181 
295 

99 
185 
244 
890 
140 
152 
843 
896 

76 
174 

55 
237 

87 
187 
418 

71 
548 
122 


Total 
1910 






744 
215 
300 
406 
598 
511 
418 
282 
121 
570 
250 
182 
927 
670 
295 
411 
228 
843 
483 
383 
950 
495 
400 
800 
807 
389 
392 
809 
900 
289 
512 
582 
370 
167 
304 
839 
429 
979 
122 


369 
165 
296 
246 
295 
427 
394 
225 
121 
284 
216 
182 
698 
533 
194 
217 

t 

272 
347 
152 
655 
396 
215 
556 
417 
249 
240 
466 
504 
213 
888 
524 
188 
180 
167 
421 
858 
431 


610 


Alford 






Althn 










442 






410 


















468 














243 






190 
546 










422 




Polk 
















Rualinell 


















Franklin 


000 


Center Hill 




299 






394 






864 






613 






387 












677 

M 


















881 


















216 


Delrav 






Pinellas 


256 






1,227 
108 


Entonvllle 





244 



TABLE NO. 23 — PAItT IV — POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 
AND UNDER: 1915 AND 1810. — Continued. 



Cities and Towns 



Ebu Gallle 

Ellenton 

Esto 

Federal Point 

Fellsmere 

Florida City 

Glendale 

Gracerlllc 

Greensboro 

Gretna 

Greenvllln 

Gulfport 

Haines City 

llallendale 

Ilnmpton 

Hastings 

Havana 

Hawks Park 

Hawthorne 

Holly Hill 

Uilllard 

Homestead 

Interlachen 

Jennings 

Kathleen : 

La Belle 

Lake Butler 

Lake Helen 

Lake Alfred 

Lakewood 

Lake Worth 

Largo 

Laurel HU1 

Lawtey 

Lee 

Marclenny 

Mallland 

Mnlone 

Mayo 

Mavport 

Mcintosh 

Melbourne 

Melrose 



Mlcanopy 

Mlllvllle 

Mt. Dora 

Noma 

Oakland 

Okeechobee 

Orange City 

Orange Park 

Ormond 

Ozona 

Passa-a-Grllle . . 
Palatka Heights . 

Palm Beach 

Psxton 

Pinellas Park... 
Ponce de Leon. . 

Pomona 

Pompano 

Port Orange 

Ralford 

Reddlck 

San Mateo . . . . . 



Counties- 



1915 



Itrevnrd 
Manatee 

Holmes 

Putnam 

St. Lucie 

Dade 

Walton 

.lackson 

Gadsden .... 

Gadsden 

Madison 

Pinellas 

Polk . .- 

Broward 

Bradford,. 

St Johns ... 
Gadsden 

Volusia 

Alachua — . 

Volusia 

Nassau 

Dade 

Putnam 

Hamilton . . . 

Polk 

Lee 

Bradford . . . 

Voluala 

Polk 

Walton 

Palm Beach . 
Pinellas 

Walton 

Bradford . . . 
Madison 

Baker 

Orange 

Jackson 
Lafayette . . . 

Duvnl 

Marlon 

Brevard 

(Alachua) . . 
(Putnam) . 
Alachua 

Bay 

Lake 

Holmes 
Orange .... 

St. Lucie 

Volusia 

Clay 

Volusia 

Pinellas . . . 
Pinellas 
Putnam 
Palm Beach 

Walton 

Pinellas . . . 

Holmes 

Putnam 

Broward . . . 
Volusia .... 
Bradford . . 
Motion .... 
Putnam .... 



543 
497 
276 
279 
898 
368 
104 
731 
297 
131 
622 
284 
378 
407 
349 
558 
486 
178 
496 
878 
429 
721 
350 
682 
361 
240 
832 
786 
253 
324 
612 
552 
300 
532 
212 
868 
145 
633 
719 
500 
206 
408 

191 
617 
692 
576 
832 
250 
982 
506 
841 
857 
152 
100 
784 
113 
829 
228 
295 
488 
484 
296 
500 
191 
327 



White [ Negro 



500 
290 
222 
121 
689 
307 
104 
580 
007 

"66 
288 
281 
246 
211 
221 



334 
172 
264 
365 
242 
425 
147 
370 
321 
236 
570 
336 
134 
149 
612 
504 
288 
299 
193 
298 
126 
322 
498 
315 
162 
404 

146 
295 
464 
403 
634 
161 
902 
185 
136 
411 
141 
78 
415 
101 
247 
179 
240 
214 
257 
269 
830 
126 
186 



48 

207 

64 

168 

209 

61 



151 

70 

65 

334 

8 

132 

196 

128 



152 

1 

282 

13 
187 
296 
203 
312 

40 
4 
:M'J 
450 
119 
175 

"48' 

12 

233 

19 

70 

19 

311 

221 

185 

44 

4 

45 
322 
228 
173 
198 

89 

80 
321 
203 
446 

11 

31 
319 

12 
112 

44 

55 
224 
227 

27 
170 

65 
141 



Total 
1910 



329 



340 
147 



784 
175 
201 
751 



266 
899 
432 



824 
207 



263 
480 



685 
646 



360 



291 
816 
492 



888 
157 



578 
441 



157 



245 
613 



371 
806 
211 



490 
372 
780 



887 



801 
269 



498 
110 



245 



TABLE 



NO. 23— P4.RT IV— POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF 1,000 
AND UNDER: 1915 AND 1910.— Continued. 



Cities and Towns 


Counties 


1915 


White 


Negro 


Total 
1910 






443 

100 
671 
599 
398 
216 
449 
550 
527 
550 
307 
341 
900 
800 
385 
648 
787 
350 
350 


435 

147 
837 
484 
356 
88 
370 
300 
527 
800 
250 
262 
631 
457 
276 
432 
400 • 
177 
284 


8 

3 

234 

116 

42 

128 

79 

250 

250 

67 

70 

260 

843 

109 

216 

887 

173 

66 


308 






192 




806 














Taf t 






Tavares 




175 






804 


Umatilla 




288 


Waldo 




804 






801 
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White Springs 




1,177 




871 






329 






351 






570 






294 






171 



•The vnriatlon In this total Is caused by the addition of persona of another race. 

tTlie enumerator cave only the total population, falling to define the corporate 

limits, an that the number of each race cannot be stated. 

TABLE NO. 24 — RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION OF FLORIDA FOR 1915. 
IN COMPARISON WITH THE CENSUS OF 1905. SHOWING INCREASE BY 
NUMBER AND PER CENT. BY RACES. 




White 
Negro 

Crfcan Population, Total 406.720 

White I 253.431 

Negro I 153.289 



I 



232.904 
136.671 
96.233 



173.816 
115.760, 
57.036 ' 



I 



74.6 
84.7 
59.2 



Write — Comparison ronld not be made with the United States censns of 1910. as 
In that censns all cities and towns of less than 2.500 population were Inclnded In 
the rural population of the State, while In the State censns all Incorporated cities 
and towns are classified as urban population. 
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TABLE No. 26— POPULATION OF CITIES HAVING 5,000 OB MOBE IN 1915. 
lOMPAKED WITH POPULATION OP SAME PLACES IN 1905. 





Countt 


Population 


INCBKASI 


Cities 


1915 


1905 


Number 


PerCt. 




• JUVUl 


6,736 
66,850 
18,496 

7,287 

16,692 
5,370 
6,448 

23.219 
5,471 
7,186 
6,198 

48,160 
7.887 


5,418 
35,301 
20,498 

3,299 
6,509 
7,200 
4,733 
4,493 
3,511 
21,505 
5,121 
2,316 
3.311 


1,323 
81,549 
•2,008 

3,988 

10,859 

877 
2,937 
1,714 

350 
4,872 
1.B82 


24.4 


Key West (a) 


89.4 
•10.8 
120.8 














208.3 


Ocala 




17.8 




83.6 


Pcnsacola 

St. Augustine 

St. Petersburg 


7.6 

6.8 

210.8 

58.8 




illllbborough ... 
Ulllsboroujih — 


22,823 25.337 111.0 


West Tampa 


3,661 


4,176 


114.0 



• Decrease. 
(a) Tbe decrease In this case was owing mainly to the shifting of foreign popu- 
lation employed in the manufacturing industries and railroad construction. 

t Lake City and Live Oak dropnod below 3.000 between 1905 and 1915. hence no 
comparison is made 



TABLE No. 27— POPULATION OF CITIES HAVING 5,000 OB MOBE IN 1915. 
COMPABED WITH POPULATION OF SAME PLACES IN 1910. 





COUNTY 


— Population » 


INCBEASB 


CiTina 


1915 


1910 


Number 


PerCt. 


Kev West (a) 




6,736 

66,860 

18,495 

7,287 

16.592 

5.370 

6.448 

23,219 

5.471 

7.186 

5,193 

48,160 

7.837 


6,183 

57,699 

19.945. 

3,719 

5,471 

4,370 

3.894 

22,982 

5,494 

4,127 

5,018 

87,782 

8.258 


553 

9,151 

•1.450 

8,568 

10,121 

1,000 

2,555 

237 

•23 

3,059 

175 

10.378 

•421 


8.9 
15.8 
•7.9 
96.0 






184.9 




Pinellas 


22.9 

25.6 

1.0 








74.1 
3 4 




Hillsborough ... 
Hillsborough . . . 


27.6 
•5.8 


West Tampa 



(■ 



Decrease. 

The decrease In this case was owing mainly to tbe shifting of foreign popu- 
lation employed In tbe manufacturing Industries and railroad construction. 
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CROP STATISTICS FOR 1915-16 

The attention of the reader is invited to the contents of 
the pages that follow, and the figures that give expression 
to the details of the tables giving the statistics of, the ag- 
ricultural, fruit and vegetable production, and also of live 
stock of all kinds. 

ACREAGES. 

For the period included for 1913-14 the acreage planted 
to field crops was 1,081,434, an increase over that of 1911- 
12, of 144,170 acres actually cultivated. The acreage 
planted to vegetables and garden products for the same 
period was 93,413, or an increase of 30,172 acres in actual 
cultivation, over that of 1911-12, being over 30%. 

In 1915-16 the acreage planted to, field crops was 
1,478,428, showing an increase of 396,994 acres in the area 
planted to these crops in 1913-14. The acreage planted to 
vegetable and garden products, however, was only 68,955 
or 24,458 acres less than the previous period. An exami- 
nation of the causes for this discrepancy shows that it is 
attributed to two causes : first, the scarcity of potash and 
in many cases the absence of it which disarranged the 
usual formulas, that growers had been for years accus- 
tomed to using; and, second, the extremely high price of 
commercial fertilizer as fixed by the manufacturers. 
Whether these prices are necessary or warranted is ques- 
tionable. 

VALUE OF FIELD CROPS. 

The value of the standard crops for 1913-14 amounted 
to 118,861,389, showing an increase of $2,809,659 in value 
over 1911-12, and in favor of 1913-14. 

The value of these crops for 1915-16 shows a rather 
remarkable increase, the figures being $21,613,300 as com- 
pared to $18,861,389, the difference in favor of 1915-16 
over that of 1913-14. being $2,751,911. This apparently 
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shows that the reduction in the acreage of vegetable crops 
in large part went to the production of standard crops, 
and to that is due in part also the increase in value noted 
above. 

VALUE OP VEGETABLE AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 

The yield in value of these for 1913-14 was $ 13,185,904, 
showing an increase of $5,129,219 or more than 60% 
over 1911-12. The value of these products, however, for 
1915-16 are short of the previous period by $2,461,385. 
The cause of this reduction is explained in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

FRUIT PR0DUCT8. 

The value of the fruit crops of the State for 1913-14 
was |13,447,435, an increase of $3,422,272 over that of 
1!H1-12. The value of these products for 1915-16 is 
$13,511,950, or an increase of only $64,515 over 1913-14. 
The cause for this is that both the output of the crops 
and the prices obtained for them differed comparatively 
little in either year period. 

VALUE OF LIVE STOCK. 

In 1913-14 the value of live stock on hand July 1, 1914, 
was $29,541,931. In the period of 1915-16, on July 1, 
1916, the value of live stock was $29,869,842, showing an 
increase in value over 1913-14 of $327,911. Undoubtedly 
this increase in value was held down by the decrease in 
number of live stock, large numbers being 1 shipped out of 
the State to the West for beef, thereby keeping the supply 
depleted. 

VALUE OF POULTRY AND PRODUCTS. 

The value of poultry and products for 1913-14 was 
$4,665,001, and for the period embraced in the year 1915- 
16 the value is shown as $4,559,876. Thus there appears 
a decrease of $105,125. The only significance to be at- 
tached to this occurrence is that the demand has been 
greater than the supply, a fact that should induce a 



r 
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greater extension of the industry; it will stand doubling 
and then fall short 50% of the demand. 

VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

The value of these products for 1913-14 was $4,130,925, 
and the value of these same products for the period of 
1915-16 is $3,881,452 thus showing a loss of |249,473. This 
apparent falling may be ascribed to the selling off of 
many of the cows as beef cattle, one of the very important 
matters in connection with the sale of cattle, that this 
Department has repeatedly warned live stock growers not 
to do. If persisted in, growers cannot and need not ex- 
pect to meet the demands. 

VALUE OF MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 

The value of products included in this schedule being 
made up of numerous odds and ends, so to speak, varies 
to a considerable extent. This period covered by 1915-16 
the aggregate value of these products amount to f 174,225. 

Year 1911-12. 

Table No. 8 — Total Acreage of Crops. 

Field Crops, acres 937,264 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 63,241 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,000,505 

Table No. 9 — Total Value of Farm Products. 

Table No. 1 — Field Crops / $16,051,730 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products 8,056,685 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 10,025,163 

Table No. 4— Live Stock on Hand 23,510,479 

Table No. 5 — Poultry and Products , 3,527,286 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 2,518,241 

Table No. 7— Miscellaneous Products 133,713 

Total 163,823,297 
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Ykae 191314. 

Table No. 8 — Total Acreage of Crops. 

Field Crops, acres 1,081,434 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 93,413 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,174,847 

Table No. 9 Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops • $18,861,389 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products 13,185,904 

Table No. 3 — Fruit Products 13,447,435 

Table No. 4 — Live Stock on Hand 29,541,931 

Table No. 5 — Poultry and Products 4,665,001 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 4,130,925 

Table No. 7— Apiary Products 104,550 

Total 183,937,135 

Ybab 1915-16. 

Table No. 8— Total Acreages of Crops. 

Field Crops, acres $ 1,478,428 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 68,955 

Total Acreage in Cultivation -. .f 1,547,383 

Table No. 9— Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops |21 ,613,300 

Table No. 2— Vegetable and Garden Products. 10,724,519 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13,511,950 

Table No. 4 — Live Stock on Hand 29,869,842 

Table No. 5— Poultry and Products 4,559,876 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 3,881,452 

Table No. 7 — Miscellaneous Products 174,225 

Total Values 184.335,164 
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The following is a list of the County Enumerators, and 
their post office addresses, who performed the field work 
in gathering the Agricultural, Horticultural, Live Stock 
and Industrial Statistics of the several counties. The re- 
sult of this work is found in the tables that follow. 



COUNTY 


NAME 


P08TOFFICE 


1. Alachua 




Alnchua, Fla. 
Macclenny. Fla. 
Panama City, Fla. 
Pukea, Fla. 


8. Bar . . . 

6. Broward 

7. Calhoun 






Tltusville, Fla. 




Oayle, Fla. 




Wewabltchka. Fla. 




Flornl City. Fla. 


'! rin w 




Mlddlebnrg, Fla. 
Lake City. Fla. 
Mi:unl Fla. 


10. Columbia 

11. Dade 

12. DeSoto 






Limestone. Fla. 


W. M. J. Scott 

W. J. Loyett 

M. E. McCorquodale. . . 


Jacksonville. Fla. 




Atmore. Ala. 




Apalachlcola. Fla. 
Havana, Flm. 
Jasper. Fla. 
Brookavllle, Fla. 
Tampa. Fla. 
Ponce de Leon. Fla. 


16. Gadsden 

17. Hamilton 

18. Hernando 

20. Holmes 


Ben L. Blackburn 


T. Walter Padgett 

W. B. Bishop 


Martanna, Fla 


23. Lafayette 


Aucllla. Fla. 
Mayo. Fla. 
Tavares, Fla. 


Charles Smith 

John W. Hendry 

E. L. Bllllngaly 

I. S. C Sheffield 




Ft. Myers, Fla. 
Tallahassee. Fla. 




27. Levy 

28. Liberty 

20. Madison 


Pronson. Fla. 
Telojtfa. Fla. 
Madison. Fla. 


30. Manatee 




Bradentown, Fla. 






Lynn. Fla. 
Key West, Fla. 
Boulogne. Fla. 
Laurel Hill Fla. 


32. Monroe^ 


L. F. Roberta 






35. Orange 


Plvmouth. Fla. 


W. C C Brannlng 


J\l!**!mmw. Fla 


37. Palm Beach 


West Palm Beach, Fla. 
San Antonio, Fla. 


39. Pinellas 




Clearwater. Fla. 


40. Polk 


J. H. Lancaster 

Juullen de Naxnrle 


Bartow, Fla. 
Pnlatka, Fla, 




Jay, Fla. 
Panford, Fla. . 










St. Augustine, Fla. 
White City, Fla. 
Wildwrod Fla 


45. St. Lucie 




John R. Wllkerson 




Live Oik. Fla. 




Mrs. J. P. Goaa 

Otto R. Klrchoff 

Stephen L. Moore . — 


Perry. Fla. 




Hi -Land. Fla. 




Bonhad'n. Fla. 


51 Walton 


Bruce. Pin. 




A. J. Potter 


Caryvlll.'. Fla. » 
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LAND AEBA3 IN FLORIDA BI COUNTIES. 



COUNTIES. 


2 S 

I 3 

Urn 

<< i. 


<< 


1 

*| 

a? « 

^£2 


c 


H ° 

a o 

■S3 




1488 

FOR 

092 

522 

1,186 

720 

1,060 

612 

622 

792 

2,373 

8.755 

822 

668 

731 

500 

S08 

475 

1.075 

435 

963 

:;■■:{ 

1,202 

1,128 

4.641 

730 

1,183 

725 

693 

1,275 

1.640 

1.125 

645 

949 

955 

1,827 

2,688 

750 

234 

1.967 

772 

1.026 

360 

960 

1.260 

599 

680 

1.100 

1.981 

601 

1.058 

652 


807,680 
875.680 
442.880 
844.960 
656.000 
460.800 
762.880 
396.800 
394.880 
506.880 

1.450.720 

2.402,500 
503.040 
420,480 
346,240 
345,600 
337,920 
318.080 
688.000 
SM,12Q 
617,600 
874.400 
796.160 
670.080 

2,579.840 
457,600 
781.520 
526.720 
460.160 
855.680 

1,054,080 
704.000 
403.200 
607.360 
560.000 

1.134.720 

1.720.520 
490.880 
149.760 

1.220.480 
481.280 
656.640 
280,400 
618.240 
892.800 
373.120 
442,880 
680.960 
803.840 
885.280 
677.120 
409.320 


77.044 

L6.0M 

2,542 

48,880 

B76 


105.862 
16,781 




1,484 




67,887 

698 




• 5,902 


13.775 

7.926 

4.211 
58,249 
13.081 

9.778 

9,046 
16.143 

1.209 
47,726 
37,917 

3,175 
10.352 
:>.s,-ios 
237,367 
57.661 
23.209 
i 12,335 

1,809 
61,173 
21.294 

5.620 
66.771 

5.575 

39.897 

892 

6.414 


-V 19.861 
. 16,442 




\4.472 
01.302 
10,288 






12,229 




5,207 


Hernando - 


19.652 
633 
51,001 
61.100 
6.924 
17.245 
88,468 




234.458 


Lafayette 


68.249 

80.147 

8.877 




1.140 
87,986 




22.760 
5.849 




71,914 

7.774 

75,622 








7,093 




84.61 8 




3.454 
1.684 
3.614 
8.300 
747 
6.878 

11,092 

33.813 
3.096 

32.611 
1.622 

26.039 
X 


7.207 
2.626 


•Palm Beach . . .. 


7.587 

11.076 

2,209 

6.770 




Santa Rosa > ■ 

Bt. Lucie 

Sumter 


19,772 
26,590 
2.960 
26.55.6 
997 
25 978 




103 °10 




10.048 

7,619 

1 3.065 

31.448 

29 620 


17.741 
11.379 
14.833 
33,543 
31.874 




Wakulla 


'Washington .... 


Totals 


54.240 


35.111.040 


1.174.847 


1.547.383 
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TABLE No. 


1— FIELD CROPS, 1915-16. 




COUNTIES 


COTTON, TJPLAN 


D 


Acres 


Bales 


■ 
Valne 




103 
3 
5 
8 


35 

1 
1 
8 


* 1,748 


Baker 


70 




50 


Bradford 


170 
















1,906 

9 

47 

886 


646 

4 

22 

198 


29.450 




250 




1.645 




9,810 
















88 
1,468 


26 
497 


2,027 




24,215 








2.111 

19,272 
11 


659 

4.076 

10 


32,725 




245.390 




790 








6,893 

78.647 

20.089 

40 


1.940 

12.835 

5,036 

13 


82.460 




741,948 




273,455 

980 


















23,027 

156 

121 

2,160 


5,471 
44 

26 
508 


202,630 
2.466 






1,213 




9,850 








866 


108 


8,495 








122 

1,461 
80 


84 

401 

10 


6,348 




19,314 




800 
















2 


- 1 


60 
























042 


199 


10.248 
























66, 
84 


26 
16 


1,960 




1.841 














441 

387 
2,157 


148 

79 
644 


7.620 




3.686 




34,597 




168,058 


83.762 


1,847,542 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CROP8, 


1815-16 — Continued. 


« COUNTIES 


COTTON, SEA I8LAND 


Acres 


Bales 


Value 




25.930 
3,686 


5,101 

1,306 


$ 425.350 




113.378 




12,419 


8.554 


306,785 
















109 

62 

116 

15.914 


30 

21 

40 

3,184 


•J..",!!' 




1.116 




4,225 
296.100 


















2 
20 


2 
8 


•150 




550 








146 


30 


2,202 






1 


1 


85 
















112 

799 

6.731 


25 

185 

1.137 


2.360 

11.685 

' 109.661 
















149 
2.982 


33 
707 


2.528 
53,035 






21,117 


4.300 


450 300 








3,810 


1,001 


135,255 








161 


91 


16.280 






- 
















































996 


842 


34,085 






























414 

32.101 

2.729 


106 

5,581 

561 


8,045 

503.362 

48,618 










3 


1 


97 








.19 


5 


385 




Totals 


130.528 


27.352 


$ 2.528,156 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS, 1916-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 




CORN 




Acre* 


Bushels 


Value 




51,102 

8.034 

1,891 

20.211 

45 

194 

10,678 

7.927 

2.536 

26.211 

272 

6.773 

2,915 

10.202 

115 

33.646 

26,558 

3.752 
10,749 
22.680 
106.425 
39.226 
14.812 

1,312 

67 

49.896 

1 4.803 

3.272 
34.819 

1,778 
35.254 


626,211 

03.405 

12,176 

281,186 

1,480 

5.454 

188.417 

97.413 

38,806 

254.682 

8.210 

98.885 

75,434 

182.488 

4.580 

406.133 

252,565 

71.176 

173.543 

217.908 

809.589 

888.267 

155,098 

46.416 

985 

609,124 

172.737 

62.160 

438,730 

40,050 

408,855 


S 447,780 
93.465 






8,472 




245,611 

1,430 

4, ."CO 

131,424 










97,418 




87,562 




217,756 


Dade 


8,400 

93,885 

75,418 

132 488 










4. 580 




298,471 




252,665 




64.198 

173.164 
217,408 




615,655 




237.043 




101,125 




46,418 




985 




364,044 




172,737 




37.622 




820.75.-i 




40.015 




338.577 








3,726 

1 6.6R0 

3.567 

1.162 

131 

5.140 

233 

4.379 

9.481 

10.002 

666 

9,960 

20 

11.998 

47.908 

9.579 

4.156 

11.488 

10.570 

22.694 


85.217 

159.739 

65.871 

17.734 

7.552 

74.496 

4.240 

78.908 

216.369 

211.295 

15,891 

120.225 

680 

168,127 

420,174 

83.743 

57.091 

97.886 

179,686 

209.740 


85.217 

120.042 

65,871 




17,734 
7.130 






86.245 




4,240 


Polk 


81.188 




216 369 




189,914 




15.860 


St. Johns 


120.225 
790 




117.633 




348.388 




54.838 




. 57,091 




74.603 




179,536 




186.060 








752,454 


8.285.826 


I 6.955.038 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS, 1015-10— Continued. 


COTJNTIB8 




OATS 




Acre* 


Baibela 


V»lne 




1.B51 

177 

82 

83B 


80,710 

2,560 

440 

14.470 


S 28,540 




1,020 




860 




14,144 












870 

180 

80 

2.02't 

1 

12 

20 

480 


8,670 

1,201 

060 

80.002 

80 

280 

1.055 

7.821 


5,786 

1,648 

622 

28,756 




80 

285 




082 




6,510 




2,771 

08 

202 

87 

1.470 

e. ass 

1,227 

200 

68 

5 

I.OflO 

801 

210 

2,711 

1 

1.20B 


42,008 

020 

-4,785 

540 

21.347 

48.588 

17,446 

2,192 

008 

185 

25.220 

0.837 

4,704 

20.764 

28 

17,820 


27,823 
460 




4.675 




435 




10,010 




82,522 




11,043 

2,127 

687 

185 

15.455 
6,887 
3,844 




17,117 




26 




* 14,802 






255 

228 

21 


4,555 

8.285 

300 


8,124 




2,110 




890 
















00 


005 


875 






50 

54 

468 

6 

55 


«4f0 

no 

6,545 
200 
650 


2.420 

l.oan 

mm 

100 




650 








840 

1,108 

203 


8,742 
12.870 
2,750 


2,332 

14,090 

2,078 










104 

885 
287 


2.681 
BJ*0 
8,438 


2,556 

2.S2H 
2,400 










29.000 


381,18* 


3 272.730 





•Not reported. 



"•>. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS. 1815-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



SWEET POTATOES 



Alicbua . . . . 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Broward . . . 

Calhoun 

Cltrua 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dural 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 

Gadsden 

Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . . 
Lafayette ... 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 
Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Plnellaa 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 
Taylor 

Volusia ... 

Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



Acres 



Hushela 



1,850 

2*9 
223 

1,705 

63 

4 

1.573 

1.732 
380 
545 
270 
816 

1.142 

m 

88 
1,600 

775 
247 
581 
687 

2.011 

1.018 
330 
310 
144 

2.37.-1 
533 
254 
603 
150 

1.483 



Totals. 



818 
749 
349 

Si 

52 

447 

59 

40 

Mi 

873 
49 
821 
47 
576 
830 
290 
678 
217 
721 
MB 



33.789 



260.002 
88.495 
23,980 

582,720 

6,63s 

265 
71,801 
55.708 
45.578 
71,421 
28.855 
60.128 

156.246 
80.506 
16.000 

139.688 
69.251 
40.360 
41.303 

122,532 

175.173 

103.730 

83,263 

17.858 

9.940 

199.SSX 
52,340 
27.530 
68,930 
15,540 

135,895 



147.355 
70.029 
33.582 
19.717 

6.293 
40.558 

7.665 

1.800 
196,070 
101.902 

4.010 
88,502 

5.222 
51.931 
88.948 
51.295 
56.280 
24.013 
70.134 
M,6ll 



3,859,107 



Value 



184.896 

23.866 

16,988 

288,535 

6,795 
285 
35,909 
44.168 
26.081 
36,144 
28.090 
60.128 
149,520 
40.181 
16,000 
70.3'J!> 
48.740 
40,360 
41.737 
61.266 
80,768 
58,822 
17,031 
17,859 

9,940 
133.916 
28,789 
10466 
40,590 
11,950 
98,050 



93,947 
35.126 

t%Wi 

15.206 

8,559 
39.240 

7.665 

1.800 

147.087 

59.672 

S.70O 
41.801 

5,283 
31.271 
3k.:ho« 
41.782 
42.210 
15.522 
44.039 
24.872 



I 2.426.397 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CBOP8, 1915-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 




OATS 


Acres 


Bushels 


Value 




1,551 

177 

82 

835 


39.710 

•_»..->.'i0 

440 

14,476 


J 23.540 




1.929 




350 




14,144 












670 

180 

80 

2,626 

1 

12 

26 

486 


8,670 

1.261 

669 

30,902 

30 

230 

1,055 

7.321 


5,786 




1,643 




622 




23,756 




30 




235 




982 
5,510 








2,771 

68 

202 

37 

1.470 

8,888 

1,227 

206 

53 

5 

1.900 

891 

219 

2,711 

1 

1.295 


42,068 

920 

•4,735 

540 

21.347 

48.588 

17.445 

2.192 

908 

185 

25.220 

6.837 

4,704 

29.764 

26 

17.320 


27,823 




460 




4,675 




435 




16.010 




32,522 




11,043 




2,127 




687 


Lee 


185 




15.4.W 




6,837 




3.344 




17,117 




26 




14,802 








255 

228 

21 


4,555 

3.285 

300 


8.124 




2,110 




390 
















66 


905 


876 






Polk 


56 

54 

458 

5 

55 


6.120 
MO 

6,545 
200 
650 


2.420 

1,030 

4,659 

100 










650 








340 

1.183 

203 


3,742 

12,370 

2,750 


2,332 

14,090 

2.078 










104 
835 

287 


2,681 
8,590 
3,433 


2,556 
2,406 










29,960 


381,189 


( 272,780 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CROPS. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



SWEET POTATOES 



hem 



Bushels 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Broward — 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . - , 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam — 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 
Taylor 
Volusln . . . 
Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



1,850 
289 
223 

1,705 

63 

4 

1.5T3 

1,732 
380 
545 
270 
810 

1,142 

K03 

83 

1.309 
775 
247 
581 
687 

2.911 

1.018 
330 
310 
144 

2,375 
533 
254 
603 
150 

1.483 



818 
749 
349 
253 

52 
447 

59 

40 
996 
873 

49 
821 

47 
576 
830 
290 
678 
217 
721 
ry.r. 



260,002 
39.495 
23.990 

582.720 
6,625 
265 
71,801 
55.708 
45.578 
71,421 
28.855 
60.128 

155.246 
so. .-,<»•, 
16.000 

139.088 
69.251 
40.360 
41,303 

1 22.532 

175.173 

103.730 

33,263 

I7.S--.ii 

9.940 

199.SR3 
52.340 
27.530 
68.930 
15.540 

135.895 



147.355 
70.029 
33.582 
19,717 

6.293 
40.558 

7.665 

1.800 
196,670 
101,902 

4.010 
B8.S02 

5.222 
51.931 
88,048 
51.295 
50.280 
24.013 
70.134 
46.614 



134.896 
28,864 

16.98" 

288.535 

6.795 

265 

35.999 

44,168 

20.081 

36,144 

29.09O 

60.128 
149.520 
40.181 
16.000 
70.399 
49,740 
40,360 
41.737 
61. "86 
89.7S8 
59.822 
17.031 
17.859 
9.940 
133.916 
25.789 
18.805 
40.590 
11. 950 
98,050 



93.947 
35.126 
33.552 
15,206 

8.559 
39.240 

7.665 

1.800 

147.087 

59.H72 

3. TOO 
41. sol 

5.282 
31.27! 
38.300 
41,782 
42.210 
1 5.522 
44.030 
24,872 



Totals. 



33,789 



3.859.107 



* 2.426.307 



•Not reported. 



17— Ag-2. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CROPS, 1916-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 




BICE 




Acres 


Bushels 


Value 












S 


68 


92' 








36 
1 


805 
28 


1.57S 
50 










63 
3 
9 

46 


1,059 

68 

116 

765 


i.r.72 

141 






321 




765 








34 
10 
22 


1,180 
485 
606 


1,850 
756 
506 










9 

12 

84 

68 

128 


148 

146 

2,688 

1,650 

8.437 


234 




145 




4.890 
3.560 
8 437 




















10 


150 


248 








7 
8 

14 
12 


250 

37 

217 

107 


500 




109 




4"0 




213 








7 
60 


2.440 
1.888 


3 675 




2.205 






92 
17 


1.730 

no 


8.081 
157 










ii 

3 
20 
62 

8 

131 

19 


390 
505 
813 

1,755 
116 

2,490 
393 


l IBS 




1 010 


P««co 


1.220 
2 5.10 




182 




5.040 




424 








13 


436 


1.050 








1 
14 


25 
389 


25 




340 








73 


795 


795 




is 

69 


839 

949 


879 
1,007 










1 

1,163 1 3* K42 


I 60.927 









•Not reported. 



TABLE No 


1 — FIELD CROPS 


, 1915-16 — Continued. 






SUGARCANE 


COUNTIES 


Acres 


STBUP 
Barrels 


Value 


Sugar 

Pounds Value 




402 

08 

161 

324 

7 


3.014 
862 
365 

3.456 


t 36.100 

8. >;.-.'■ 

5,370 

34.556 

275 


200 


$ 




14 








500 


48 


Brevard 












202 
142 

74 
214 

15 
218 
237 

199 

M 

878 
315 
612 
412 
303 
1.965 
316 
218 
87 
107 

MS 

228 
70 

243 
77 

558. 


1.405 

1.080 

462 

2.288 

807 
1.103 
1.171 

886 
7.0.-.1 
2.637 

603 
1,371 
2,486 
15.484 
1.008 
1.208 

186 

832 
3.722 
1 .342 

538 
1.436 
1.020 
3.018 


24.084 
13.733 
6.800 
30.768 
180 
21.800 
16.212 
17.182 
14.330 
87.768 
50.613 
1 2.11:17 
2S."iS 

37.286 

181.356 

21.003 

17.682 

4.591 
16.863 
37.940 
16.071 

5.751 
20.137 

5.847 
56.720 




















2,500 


371 








100 


e 


























1.600 


80 


































Lake 






































560 


110 














185 

23S 

18 

99 

44 

622 

136 

47 

181 

300 

8 

108 

8 

180 

422 

179 

64 

115 

272 

177 


1.28i 

1.382 

48 

347 

410 

3.045 
731 
130 
740 

1.579 

• 

488 

36 

762 

2.773 

1.171 
353 
895 

1.439 
994 


18.128 

20.151 

1.380 

7.356 

6.075 

13,581 

11.875 

3.495 

21.463 

27,500 

190 

8.205 

893 

15.240 

37.192 

16.426 

7.080 

11,476 

21.520 

16.485 
































320 
400 


16 




50 
























550 


55 














865 


70 


































Totals 


12.870 


81,058 


$1,096,721 


7.595 


f 815 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CROPS. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



FIELD PEA8 (or COW PEAS) 



Acres 



Bushels 



Value 



Murium 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 

Brevard 

Broward 
Calhoun 

Cltrua 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 
(jndBden 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison - . . 

Mnuntee 

Marlon 

Monroe* . . . 

Naaaau 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St Johns .. 
St. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 
Taylor .... 

Volusia 

Wakulla ... 

Walton 

Wnshlngton 



190 

10 

69 

208 

56 

8 

140 

214 

155 

246 

14 

391 

96 

194 

48 

172 

BM 

207 

581 

set 

441 
135 
670 
311 
112 
55R 
159 
15 



.6 
345 



252 

861 

118 

124 

18 

711 

7 

23 

1.325 

20-! 

27 

128 

8 

r.n 

392 
52 

733 
19 

187 

360 



1.200 

100 
1,249 
1.180 

678 
35 
1.264 
1,646 
1.497 
1,624 

300 
4.137 
1.890 
1,445 
1.158 
1,770 
r..ssr, 
3.6S3 
6,741 
1.772 
13.332 

718 
3.623 
1.678 

914 

2.679 

1.672 

19 



72 

2.848 



3.217 

&99S 
1.245 
1.235 
1.066 
1.292 

po 

280 

20.431 

1,451 

385 

2,225 

50 

723 
1.982 

705 
4,456 

195 
1.582 
2,289 



2,470 

200 

L.8M 

2.075 
1,678 
85 
2,582 
4.791 
3.081 
4,179 
l.r.r.0 
5.345 
3.415 
2.H44 
2.316 
3.628 
5,885 
7,850 
18.315 
23.314 
6.900 
1.219 
6.7.19 
3.993 
2,149 
4.976 
L864 
195 



128 

6.092 



6.249 
4.2P3 
2.362 
2,518 
1.581 
2,584 

195 

410 

40,888 

2,512 

660 

2,363 

90 

943 
3,461 
1.4B0 
8.012 

470 
2.442 
2,889 



Totals. 



11.605 



115.007 



213.859 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CHOPS, 1915-16 — Ctmlinued. 





FIELD PEA HAT (or COW PEA) 


uxjurt i ir-o 


Acre* 


Tona 


Value 


V 


1,048 

87 

78 

219 

68 

12 

156 

164 

122 

8S5 

4 

258 

119 

307 

48 

1.516 

56 

272 

34 

236 

1.948 

19S 

120 

11 

2.621 

166 

2 

1.368 

2 

2.917 


1,331 

67 

46 

290 

14 

19 

289 

1,307 

120 

461 

16 

243 

182 

278 

97 

1.674 

148 

57 

355 

48 

127 

1.122 

282 

101 

12 

2.059 

143 

2 

715 

2 

2.797 


» 22,744 


Baker 


440 




920 




,-..180 




280 




430 




4.780 




4. J NO 




2,248 




8.820 




190 




5.090 




2.931 




5.288 




2,412 




30,364 




3.110 




1.150 




5.963 




680 




4,335 




20.233 


Ijike 


2348 
2.161 


Lee 


50 




39,550 




8.140 




50 




10.605 




47 




50.070 








389 
122 
135 

34 

9 

438 

25 
158 
727 
256 

84 
5.062 


894 

82 

140 

109 

8 

486 

55 

85 

2,034 

190 

94 

5.471 


17,885 




1.543 




2.902 




2.170 




130 




9.115 


Ptnellaa 


1.100 




1,215 




31,565 




3.672 




2.820 
81.665 










346 
. 1.221 
76 
773 
64 
74 
68 


214 
916 
176 
726 

96 
101 

39 


4.030 




17.587 




2.S03 




14.520 




i.niir. 

1.597 






672 






Totals 


1 25.284 


26.265 


( 899.602 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CBOPS, 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



HAT, NATIVE GHASSES 



Acres 



Tons 



Value 



Alachua . . . 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . . 
Calhoun . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Lade 

DeSoto 

I>uvul 

Escambia . . 
Franklin . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Humilton . . 
liernondo . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes .... 
Jackson . . . 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee ../.... 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty .... 
Madison . . . 
Mann tee ... 
Marion .... 

Monroe* 

Nassau .... 
Okaloosa . . 
Orange .... 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beacb 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Jonbs . . 
St. Lucie .. 
Sumter .... 
.Suwannee . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



1,013 



36 

1,422 

60 

76 

577 

635 

209 

524 

710 

613 

457 

1,236 



919 

8 

298 

ll.Mi 

1,749 

7,475 

162 

4 

1,701 

18 

1.011 

387 



615 
5,144 



136 
681 

1,712 
785 
541 
319 

1,400 
745 

1.255 

628 

236 

586 

54 

2,107 

881 

31 

1,010 

12 

139 

441 



2.296 



44 

2,571 
82 
62 
333 
384 
260 
281 

2,193 
959 
470 
961 



823 

3 

480 

1,811 

1.212 

:-;.6.-,r> 

100 

2 

1.143 

11 

732 

378 



380 
4.757 



198 
421 

1,868 
834 
801 
640 

1.332 
949 

2,623 
562 
273 
580 
118 

1.635 

449 

87 

1,537 

6 

109 

326 



31,421 



988 

20.373 

2,040 

1,675 

7,138 

6.945 

5.H73 

5,560 

22.30(1 

18,215 

7.no>; 

16.30'J 



12,056 

<;<< 

10.050 

39.473 

24,240 

53,409 

1.506 

45 

21,191 

235 

10.615 

5,520 



6.575 
82,148 



2,287 

8.072 
36.K20 
16.835 
J 8,159 

0,030 
26.790 
13,370 
51,940 
10,760 

4.655 
10.120 

2,368 
25.540 

4,703 

659 

30,740 

120 

2.170 

4,706 



Totals. 



42,902 



41,681 



08S.600 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CHOPS, 1915-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


NATAL GRASS HAT 


Acres 


Tods 


Value 




72 


120 


$ 1,388 
















28 
2 
8 


18 
3 

4 


400 




90 




60 








62 
2 


45 
8 


920 




60 








30 
48 
74 


60 
144 

68 


1.200 




1.130 




1.170 














41 

e 

49 

lie 


20 

4 

89 

221 


315 




80 




2,006 




3,454 


























. A 




Lake f 


1,868 
12 
44 

2 


1,585 

7 

32 

4 


24,8-17 




140 




490 


Levr 


80 
























347 


841 


6,113 








2 


4 


70 








80 

20 

1 

126 

22 
357 

26 


112 

20 

2 

71 

28 

848 
79 


2,540 
400 






30 




1.410 
475 






7.760 




1.540 






5 


6 


180 








52 

5 

165 

9 

13 

88 

57 

16 


23 
8 
92 
6 
21 
35 
70 
28 


60 




60 




1.525 




111 


Volusia 


460 




700 




1.450 
190 










1 
3.800 3 too 


f 62.963 









•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS. 191S-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 


RHODES GRASS BAY 


Acres 


Tons 


Value 




































3 

4 


6 
11 


150 




220 








6 
S 


5 
3 


90 




60 








7 
1 


10 
1 


140 




25 








































9 
21 


17 
24 


390 




600 








































4 

) 1 


11 
1 
1 


320 




g 




15 
















7 
28 


7 
27 


75 
510 










t 


1 


20 








5 


6 


120 






IS 
89 


34 

66 


411 
1.445 










44 

1 


64 

1 


1,280 
20 








4 


B 


150 








1 


6 


120 




























































250 


307 


( 6.169 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CBOP8, 1915-18 — Continued. 





KUDZD HAT 


t UL -> l lr.> 


1 
Acre* 1 Tons 


Value 




























8 


9 


140 








8 


5 


100 
































5 


4 


70 
















































































































85 


180 


2,800 
























5 


7 


150 
































8 


30 


600 
































































































































8 


IK 


80 




1 






1 
70 1 


$ 3.690 











•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CROPS, 1915-16— Continued. 



COONTIE8 


MILLETT 


Acres 


Tons 


Value 




19 

21 

7 

148 


19 

00 

7 

241 


380 




3T5 




145 




4,770 




6 


6 


120 








12 


30 


300 








85 
54 


23 
42 


440 




1.570 
















38 


40 


703 








5 


8 


160 
















*. 7 


i7 


294 
























3 
11 


2 
13 


20 
295 






6 


7 


80 




























100 


250 


4.187 






2 


2 


40 












1 
16 

6 

1 


8 

17 

14 

5 


60 
490 
280 

50 






Pinellas 






5 


50 


1.000 














5 


8 


200 






8 
18 


4 

70 


80 
190 
















































529 


968 


% 16.231 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS. 1815-16— Continued. 



PEANUTS 



COUNTIES 


Acres 


Bushels 


Value 




14.812 

3.768 

236 

10.909 


273,604 

32.885 

2.631 

116.410 


t 176,879 




32.875 




3.142 




113.950 
















4.132 

3,361 

85 

12,583 

2 

53 

18 

445 


133.264 

45.637 

778 

238,441 

56 

920 

345 

10.281 


183,250 




45,637 


Clay 


1.511 




238,441 




100 




1,120 




615 




10,256 




4.379 

8.791 

959 

387 

8.728 

27.212 

2.524 

5,812 

76 

2 

8,047 

683 

1.398 

8.840 

1 

14.814 


112,296 

141.180 

44.411 

4.565 

124.428 

274.210 

94.427 

29.5.11 

1.142 

43 

49,002 

88.702 

31.853 

206,900 

15 

308.690 


110.415 




141,180 




45.080 




10,605 




124.428 




241.182 




94.662 




29,818 


Lake 


1,725 


Lee 


90 




48.417 




88.702 




29.827 




215.1S1 




30 




244.413 








336 

1,568 

15 


6.485 

19,225 

460 


8.843 




18,538 




740 








28 
536 


1.955 
7,869 


1,060 
7.400 


Polk 


25 

170 

1.546 


430 

3,185 

27.975 


MM 




6,330 




29.044 








10 

1 

4.926 

15.820 

3.654 

165 

1.612 

3.004 

8.558 


500 
18 

51.123 

282.827 

154.767 

S.503 

33.210 

34.250 

53.276 


500 




72 




51.123 




277.358 




186.253 




7.060 




33.210 




34.250 




49,932 








175.856 


8.047.210 

1 


$ 2.896,624 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CHOPS, 1815-16— Continued. 



COUNTIE8 


TOBACCO. 


OPEN FIELD CULTURE 


Acres 


Pounds 


Value 




































































































11 


3.200 


800 
















1.061 


8T7.447 


141,223 






































































37 


38,000 


10,180 
































































































































































20 


140 


140 
























1 
4 


ioo 

150 


40 




105 






1H|I| 


1.134 


919.937 


S 152.488 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CHOPS, 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


TOBACCO, GROWN DNDEB 8HADE 


Acres 


Founds 


Value 








$ 




















































































































1.683 


i.701.9i9 


607.443 








































































21 


25.550 


7.840 
















53 


54,000 


18.650 
































































89 


107.120 


108,400 


































■ 






















































































1.846 


1.888.589 


$ 742,333 




• 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CBOPS, 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



VELVET BEANS 



Acres 



Bush-Is 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevnrd 
Broward . . . 

1-klhOUD 

Cltrui 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dural 

Escambia 
Franklin . . 
Badsdeo . . . 
Hamilton .. 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes .... 
Jackson . . . 
Jefferson 
Lafayette .. 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

!."vy 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 
Manatee ... 

Marlon 

Monroe* . . . 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Paaeo 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Puinam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



3,733 

40 

831 

1.019 

12 



.-,.-,7 

1.307 

310 

540 

187 

704 

92 

1.053 



444 

3.DI1H 

:..-..-; 

762 

10.278 

2.540 

139 
1.105 

277 

40 

2.012 

1,166 

524 



7.563 



340 

12.495 

253 

12 



1.928 

16 

120 

1.036 

5.760 

9 



1.811 

1,180 

874 

323 

620 

8.522 

1.328 



51,473 

610 

•484 

2.198 
100 



44.245 
7.931 
2.306 

.;.i>n2 

200 

5,888 

H7s 

12.343 



5.970 

39,860 

8,718 

8,746 

101,214 

25,149 

1.635 

6.032 

S.391 

560 

18.258 

15.450 

12.660 



80.353 



3.654 

70.653 

2,973 

129 



14.222 

272 

510 

12.892 

70,191 

150 



15.640 
8.568 

17.546 
2.390 
8.295 

72.946 

15.240 



44.390 

1.220 

8.476 

2,211 

160 



44.29S 

22,950 
8,823 

13,288 

370 

9,460 

1.672 

16.347 



12,040 

81.190 

12,858 

14.491 

202.428 

41,140 

1.910 

11.604 

4,549 

1,240 

25.1H2 

30.780 

12.880 



77.035 



7.359 

01.485 

5.946 

372 



27.794 
405 
885 

31.520 

71.933 

300 



15.640 

11.324 

40.825 

4.780 

8.210 

145.892 

14.076 



Totals. 



77.945 



7S3.2S0 



$ 1.147.754 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CROPS, 1915-10 — Continued. 


CODNTIE8 


VELVET BEAN HAY 


Acres 


Tons 


Valne 




































65 


20 


870 
























171 


191 


2,308 






78 


13 


150 








10 
2.931 


10 
2,526 


209 




46,772 






77 

880 

1 

39 

1 


99 
232 

1 
46 

1 


1,680 

4,340 

20 








1,118 
20 


















8 

7 

170 

8 


40 
25 
30 

7 


350 




92 




300 




140 








12 


18 


400 
















5 


S 


50 








236 

13 

2 

1 

3 

11 

80 

10 

872 

30 

9 

B 


•06 

13 

5 

2 

5 

16 

180 

20 

1.266 

25 

13 

2.1 


8,130 




214 




100 




8 






200 




3,600 




300 




17,710 
440 






280 




225 








3 

1 


3 
1 


60 




20 








650 


411 


9.620 








221 
21 


tit 

17 


5.480 
247 








Total* 


5.631 


5,948 


1 105.641 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CHOPS. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 


BYE 


Acres 


Bushels 


Valut- 




























8 


8 


20 








































174 


1,770 


3,602 




























































22 


1,819 


1,859 














4 


50 


100 
























48 


231 


462 
































12 


120 


130 




3 


83 


87 






















































22 


220 


440 






































13 


111 


111 












































306 


4,362 


$ 6.761 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CROPS, 11*15-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


CA88AVA 


Acre* 


Tons 


Value 






















































I 1 




I 






















1 


2 


40 








































28 


47 


l,25i) 




























6 

1 


28 
11 


5 SO 




240 






hery 


1 


1 


15 


















7 


48 


340 
























5 


13 


101 
















7 


S3 


670 








2 

10 


2 

107 


20 

737 










6 

! « 


21 
2 


iia 




60 











Taylor 

Votaala . . . . 
Wakulla ... 
Walton .... 
Waablngton 



Totala . 



81 



810 I* 



4.10* 



•Not reported. 



18— Ag2. 
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TABLE No. 1— FIELD CROPS. 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


ALFALFA ( Lucerne > 


Acres 


Tons i Value 
1 




































































































4 


20 


400 








































1 


10 


too 
























1 


2 


45 
















i 


2 


. 40 




































































2 


19 


290 














































































::::::::::::!:::::::::::: 










I 

Totals I ft 1 : 53 

1 1 


t R75 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 1 — FIELD CHOPS, 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



CHUFAS 



Acres 



Bushel* 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 

Brevard 

Broward 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 

Franklin 

(■adsden 

Hamilton . . . 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marina 

Monroe* 
Nassau 
Okaloosa . . 
Oranse 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Pqlk 

Putnam . . ■ 
Santa Kosa 
Seminole 
8t. Johns . - 
St. Lncle . . 
Sumter 
Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia .... 
Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



Totals. 



•J IS 



.-1.008 



11.818 



213 



5.008 If 1*,180 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1916-16. 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Hamilton 

Hernando 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

LeYJ 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okalooaa 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa 

Seminole 

St. Johns 

St. Lucie 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



ONIONS 



A.T.-s 



23 
6 
B 
2 

1 
2 



1 
8 

1 

4 

4 

31 



4 

32 

2 



4 
12 



cntM 



937 
732 
976 
216 
377 
245 



76 
600 

45 

421 

227 

6,200 



640 

2.754 

70 



77 
1,692 



Value 



1.000 
80r, 

1.S02 
246 
381 
250 



100 
878 
100 
737 
256 
12,400 



800 

3.114 

162 



87 
2.136 



8 
2 
88 
7 
3 
2 
1 
3 



15 

4 



46 
2 

4 
4 



25S 
40 



1.160 
460 



361 



1.620 
254 

7.772 
434 
410 
250 
40 
140 



1.063 
765 
260 
179 



8,480 

160 

167 

S3 



621 
80 



1.700 
660 



431 



2.670 
493 
11,850 
697 
690 
250 
80 
280 



2.126 

1.457 

305 

800 



11,181 

300 

393 

34 



Totals. 



800 



40,554 



61,351 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PKODUCT8. 1915-16. 
Continued. 



CODNTIE8 


LETTUCE 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 




278 


49,031 


* 35,341 








1 
1 
5 

1 


7 

6 

385 

215 


4 




20 




755 




119 






I'llrus 


3 


300 


525 














Dnde 


18 


1.180 


3.330 








2 


30.'. 


600 








17 


690 


690 
























20 


6.603 


4.360 






























F.nki< 


18 


4.000 


6.955 






































148 


267.216 
38.582 


i ,i.mi 




34.670 
























258 
2 

7 


90,595 

205 

1,461 


102,758 




204 




:_•.■_"."! 










1 


1,02-' 
50 


1.580 




50 
















764 

<> 

2 
17 


447.170 

800 

320 

3.850 


397.565 

1.600 

325 




2.435 
















67 


13.425 


I :: r, i :, 






Wnlton 


i 
1 


8 
15 


35 

15 








2.543 


927.501 


S 809.741 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS, 1915-16. 

ContimiFd. 



COUNTIES 


CELERY 


Acre* 


Crates 


V«Iup 




















1 


5 


6 








1 
9 


60 
3,731 


120 




2,507 










Clar 




























2 


573 


1,150 




































114 


127.011 


121.695 






























2 


340 


540 








































450 


330.988 


330.988 
































1 
2 

2 
10 

1 

19 

1 


400 
1.050 

720 
3.000 

120 
8.000 

150 


i;ihi 




1,825 

i nsr, 






.".soii 




200 


Polk 


7.000 




300 








885 


737,070 


822,250 








































18 


4,21.-. 


4,995 












.: :.: 














Totals 


1,498 


i i vtt.ua 


.« 1.292.061 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1915-16. 

Continued. 



PEPPER 



rnrxTiES 



Actph 



Crates 



Value 



Alachua . . . 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 
Brevard . . . 
Broward . . . 
Calhoun . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columhla 

Dade 

DeBoto 

Duval 

Escambia 
Franklin 
(iatladen . . . 
Hamilton 
Hernando . . 
HUlslK) rough 
Holmes .... 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lafavette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liherty 

Madison . . . 
Mnnntee ... . 
Marlon .... 
Monroe' . . . 
Nassau .... 
. Okaloosa 

Ornnee 

Osceola .... 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 
Taylor .... 
Volusia .... 
Wnkulla . . . 
Walton .... 
Washington 



64 



4.025 



4.700 



23 
190 



4.470 
34.924 



1 

388 

77 

2 



8 



44 



1 -.v. 
02.587 
17.236 

343 



320 



( . . | M 1 1 1 



i 

5 

186 

l 



ioo 



21 

1 

061 

5 

2 1 
20 ! 
1 



5 

750 

54.250 

120 



4.1.742 



.;.-, 



7.775 
202 
S10.518 
20fl I 
365 I 

4.000 
180 



00 I 



28,900 



46 I 

1 I 



11.018 
100 



18 | 



1.595 



Totals 



2.255 



9.170 
44,600 



"5 

123.337 

408 



320 



17.". 
12.244 



5 

1.100 

54,250 

230 



S&5S3 



77 



8.330 

258 

290.0112 

263 

340 

4.025 
340 



27.7R-. 



l.'.T'T 

128 



2.780 



622.052 I* 655.974 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1015-10. 

Continued. 



COUNTIES 


IRISH POTATOES 


Acres 


Barrels 


Value 




60 

3 

31 

12 

106 

120 

23 

« 

117 

1 

248 

145 

32 

16 

47 

5 


1,250 
400 
495i 
238 

6.817 

3.250 
367 
383 

2,273 

10 

33.837 

6.722 
936 
725 

4.700 
194 


t 2,050 




400 




1,360 




408 




6.486 




14.320 




1,100 


Citrus 


630 




10. MS" 




30 




06.233 




12,785 




4.325 




930 

14,100 

466 










8 

655 

4 


206 

13.705 

125 


720 




42.990 
640 










41 
2 

22 

20 
6 

22 


450 

12 

1.400 

1,010 

346 

300 


975 




12 




2,858 

2,240 

972 


Lee 




600 
















40 
1 


1.970 

45 


2.960 
150 










3 


167 


501 








32 
48 

2.900 
14 
34 
44 

2.683 

7 

If 

9.090 

70 

1 

16 


2.435 
6.800 

17.714 

625 

1.540 

2.154 

.-, 1 .800 

260 

1.000 

184.931 

,1,655 

30 

360 


4 270 




6 312 




50.38(1 
983 






6.176 
2 235 


Polk 


Putnam 


234,893 
815 






1.675 

1,023.174 

10 278 








45 




sr.l 






1.817 


80.742 


107 630 








9 
5 


430 
21 


895 




58 






Totals 


17.988 


3S3.942 


S 1.640.096 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2- 



VEGETABLE8 AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1916-111. 

Continued. 



COUNTIES 


CABBAGE 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 




517 


52.460 


f 52.610 








24 
3 

18 
7 
3 

12 

1 


750 
100 
1,720 
765 
247 
80 
200 


1.250 




113 




2.095 




704 

.'iiir, 




170 


Cloy 


210 








11 

1 
22 
13 
43 


1.030 

25 

1.707 

572 

8,700 


1,400 




25 




3.370 




1,403 




17,400 
















2 

64 
3 

4 


180 

7.445 

70 

230 


17'. 




a aw 

210 




340 




r. 

l 
l 

4 


65 

10.5.->B 

4U 

698 


64 


Lake 


1 1 ,625 




120 




TfS 




























45 


6,710 


3.670 








2 


200 


213 








10 

4 

06 

13 

14 

41 

4 



36 

22 

6 

716 



1 

211 

2 

5 

5 


950 
510 

13.326 

i,tn 

1.730 

7.700 

533 

r.i3 

5.900 
8,485 

900 

98,320 

m 

156 

23,562 

60 

2nn 

47 


1.300 




409 




26,640 




789 








4,760 




1.050 




800 




5.400 




8 806 
1,180 




110.060 




nr-O 




23,425 




IIS 




418 


Washington 


56 


Totals 


1.980 


253.024 


t 2M40S 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODTJCT8. 1915-16. 
Cimtinuerl. 



COUNTIES 




TOMATOES 




Acre* 


Crates 


Value 




7 


800 


% 700 








4 

26 

16 

3.979 


293 
2,078 

2.!i*:i 
823.493 


163 




1.815 




6,005 




859.900 








8 
1 


326 
109 


210 




126 




6.887 

102 

16 

9 

22 


i.688.666 

8.992 

332 

7. in 

4,400 


1,811.785 
7,098 




865 




925 




8.800 
















20 

396 

8 

1 


1.505 

39.649 
1 58 

3r, 


2.750 




40.1)94 




246 




150 








4 

52 

170 

3 

7 


69 

4.C.9.-. 

38,302 

U'Sfl 

643 


71 




5.192 




.'(8.302 




4~7 




643 












3.000 

134 


328.31" 
5.060 


500.000 
4 S3" 










1 


100 


IflQ 








129 

4 

1.479 

29 

10 

114 

5 

3 

13 

21 

179 

611 

3 


18,080 

65" 

416.323 

8.280 

700 

9.850 

700 

382 

3.650 

3.165 

25.477 

59.683 

258 


19.760 
810 






583 560 




° 677 




1.2J5 
9 750 


P<ilk 




oor. 




350 




:». ioo 




6 330 




33.439 




75.805 
188 




135 


17.190 


17.440 




1 


19 


38 












• Totals 


17.603 


3.510.933 


$ 4.048.653 



•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1915-10. 

Continued. 



COUNTIES 




SQUASHES 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 








$ 












i 
5 

1 
36 


33 

350 

50 

3.920 


22 




270 




.1" 




3.854 
































42 
3 

1 

2 

18 


3.420 

300 

254 

28 

1.460 


3,48? 




300 




359 




43 


Fntkltn 


1.460 














1 
15 


150 
1.021 


200 




1.048 














e 

10 
12 

l 


139 

2.255 

1.830 

140 


' 79 


Lake 


2.855 


Lee 


1 .830 
115 

















Madison 
Manatee . . . 
Marlon 
Monroe - . . . 
Nassau 
Okaloosa 
Oranze 
Osceola 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter 
Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



2 
1 

214 I 

1 I 
3 I 

2 I 



1.800 
222 



40 



550 

46 

20.400 

65 

135 

300 



110 

500 



415 

640 

T9 



890 



8SO 
154 



50 



550 
45 

8,876 

on 

110 
400 



110 
500 



440 

370 

64 



705 



Totals. 



405 



41.541 



29.263 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS, 1915-16. 
Continued. 



COUNTIES 


EGG PLANTS 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 




11 


2,000 


f 1.400 








1 


34 


17 








7 
51 


675 
.5.075 


960 




6.876 








16 


822 


530 
















127 

34 

1 

1 

11 


30.091 

4.620 

14 

60 

900 


46.495 




5.940 




30 
60 

not) 
















16 
29 


1.838 
2,384 


1.870 




2 873 






























Lake 


i4 
54 

1 
2 


1.495 

16.580 

150 

50 


1.675 


Lee 


m.r.KO 






50 
















90 
1 


42.292 
20 


33,777 




25 
































23 

IRS 

15 

5 

23 


4.442 

44.656 

2.671 

90 

4.995 


4664 

68.730 






3.798 




100 




4, 995 








1 


45 




12 


8,280 


2000 








12 


2.460 


3.697 








4 


302 


BOO 








13 


2.175 


2 485 






























Totals. . 


1 
-IY.\ 1 183(171 


$ 211.031 









•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 2- 



-VEGETABLE8 AND GARDEN PRODUCT8, 1015-10 

Continued. 



COUNTIES 




COCUMBER8 




Acres 


Crates 


Value 




221 


18,710 


% 62.260 














9 

1 

8 

10 

10 


950 
68 

475 
1,700 
1.952 


547 




838 




1.406 




900 




1,819 
















21 

351 

5 


865 

n'j.rioo 

524 


629 




41.237 




1.318 








13 


1.020 


1.020 
















8 
216 


850 
28.816 


925 




29.255 
























4 
«4 
11 

602 


79 

9.380 

1.275 

229 

112.878 


79 
13.495 




2.520 




354 




106,005 






















« 


651 


650 
























24ft 
1 

20 

4 
8 

4 


36.3r.2 

75 

4.097 

185 

470 

300 


45.J07 




120 




7.1»0 




290 




roo 




?00 








1 

1 

12 

3 

500 

19 


79 

75 

90". 

45 

SS.320 

1.768 


70 




80 
1,01* 




60 




102 156 




1.280 







VoImIr 

Wnkulla . . . 
Walton . . . . 

WasUnstoa 



•1 



10.790 



10.140 



Totnl*. 



2.822 I 



381,878 S 433.443 



•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GABDEN PBODUCT8, 1915-16. 

Continued. 



COUNTIE8 


BOMAINE 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 












































5 


BOQ 


SCO 






























































































•j 


too 


'(on 
























7 


182 


12J 




































































































1 


-r, 


100 






































10 


8,000 


5.700 














60 


nis.oon 


10,970 




























1 






1 

94 i ''.j pun 


9 22.692 
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TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PBODUCTS. 1915-16. 

Continued. 



WATERMELONS 



COUNTIES 



Acres 



Carloads 



Value 



Alachua . . . 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 
Brevard . . . 
Broward 
Calhoun . . - 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia 
Franklin 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson . . . 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 
Manatee . . . 
Marlon .... 
Monroe* . . . 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Orange 

Osceola .... 
Palm Beach 

Paaco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
8anta Roan 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla ... 

Walton 

Washington 



797 



8 

172 

25 

22 

15 

718 

26 

99 

46 

761 

32 

72 

49 

7 

80 

80 

219 

116 

101 

621 

12 

1.776 

118 

84 

52 



40 
344 



t 



107 

20 

6 

226 

41 

197 I 

141 

4.1 

7 

21) 

44 

4.11 

932 

63 

277 

6 

7 



306 



4 

59 

21 

2 

17 

977 
19 
47 
12 

184 
19 

no 

98 

8 

18 

42 

ISO 
44 
36 

173 
3 

795 
32 
49 
24 



20 
100 



8 



55 

15 

3 

207 

16 

92 

91 

47 

4 

30 

4 

164 

328 

58 

13.-. 
2 

4 



17.487 



529 

3.045 

6,168 

750 

1.065 

24.638 
2.230 
2.545 
2.455 

28.408 
1.625 
3,846 
2JM« 
527 
1.550 
4.400 

19.800 
2.938 
l .-:<:, 

22fitU 
250 

89.018 

2.380 
1.815 



4.000 
10.450 



8M 



4.700 

1.840 

330 

2,262 

1.600 

15.500 

10 340 

1.8(14 

350 

2,880 

1.510 

1 7. 1 75 

18.227 

3.002 

15.155 

250 

163 



Totals. 



0.097 



•468 



350,481 



•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS. 1915-16. 
Continued. 



COUNTIES 


CANTALOUPES 


Acres 1 


Crates 


Value 




18 


6,000 


8 6.000 








































































1 


80 


60 








i 

4 
15 
12 


22 

292 

2.950 

262 


44 




470 


Franklin 


5.900 
448 


















12 


795 


1.423 






1 


35 


65 














Lee 


8 
2 
8 


285 

300 

82 


473 
600 




147 






























597 


43.704 


33.357 






















2 


800 


325 












28 


570 


670 
























1 


55 


60 






6 


580 


860 






18 
8 


1.135 
158 


14 || 










27 


3.320 


8,870 






























759 


60.825 


I 55.814 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GAKDEN I'UODUCTS, 11)15-1 0. 
CunClntied. 



DASUliENS 



COUNTIES 


Acres . 


Crates 


Vmioe 






































































































































2 


500 


600 
























































































































































6 


574 


004 




















































































- 




































8 


1.074 


$ 1,204 





•Not reported. 
1© — Af-2. 
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TAIW.E No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PRODUCTS, 1915-16. 
Continutd. 



COUNTIES 


ENGLISH PEAS 


Acres 


Crates 


Value 




520 

1 


7,726 
50 


$ 31.225 


Raker 


75 








10 

l 
47 


1.1 83 

300 

2.736 


1,412 




700 




6.411 
































o 
55 


458 

2.442 


808 




4,076 
















12 


960 


1 9'*0 
















7 
63 


231 
10.258 


440 




4.703 
































100 


4.707 


6.889 
















102 
20 


1.010 
400 


1,810 
400 














22 


I.7.',0 


1 750 
























20 
1 
4 

15 
2 

17 
4 
1 
1 


1.175 

85 

673 

ISO 

210 

1B5 

60 

20 

20 


1 °S>5 




120 




1.790 




300 




425 




245 




180 
30 


Seminole 


40 




4 

110 

1 


307 

1.394 

42 


r,8:-. . 

2.186 VI 

45 










14 


890 


1.370 


























Totals 


1.179 


39,402 


f 71.216 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEGETABLES AND GABDEN PBODDCT8, 1815-16. 

Continued 



BEETS 



COUNTIES 


Acres 

• 1 


Oaten 


Value 




** 


1.004 


t 1,580 














s 

1 

8 
1 


143 

50 
SBO 

ir.o 


76 




75 




SM 




•'■_■:• 
























4 


880 


S.'.il 








3 

1 

lfl 


361 

20 

8.280 


715 




30 




6..-.00 
























18 


1.077 


1.171 






























7 


55.1 


650 








1 


95 


on 



















• 






8 

25 


510 
1.700 


450 




1.100 






























1 
3 


275 
1.6R9 


°40 




' 2 330 








1 


200 


220 


















6 

504 

r. 

2 


1 1.200 

11.006 

1 I «4« 

155 


1.1C0 
2?.0"4 

310 




St. Lude 












1 14 


1.?63 


2.000 





Walton 
Washington 



! 



Totals. 



634 



27.152 IS 



42.066 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GARDBN PRODUCTS, 1915-16. 
Continued. 



BEANS 



COUNTIES 



Acres 



Crates 



Value 



Alacbum 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard ••• 
Bruwurd 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

.Duval 

Et'.'ambla ■ ■ 
yranklln . . . 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes .... 
Jackson . . . 
Jefferson 
Lafayette .. 

Lake 

L«C 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison ... 
Manatee . . . 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau .... 
Okaloosa 
Orange .... 
Osceola .... 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla ... 

Walton 

Washington 



513 



5 

35 

815 



1 

1 

1 

822 

774 

18 

z 

27 

10 



11 
620 

1 



9 

134 
13 

1 



442 
191 



44 

8 

827 

41 

23 

57 

110 

1 

37 

1 

427 

913 

6 

1 

17 



47.641 



209 

1,606 

0,245 | 

78,895 | 



20 

20 

15 

70,208 

53,197 

1,131 

107 

5,400 

865 



785 

42.142 
38 



105 

7,52:i 

1.4T0 

88 



3,400 
13,204 



100 



3,177 
707 

29.401 
1,526 
1 .535 
3.887 

10.545 

20 

7,105 

28 

47,931 

42.975 

278 

20 

1,560 



60 



05,80 r 



97 

1.581 

10,580 

95,496 



28 

22 

23 

98.079 

50,014 

1.805 

129 

10,000 

1,485 



1,150 

42,920 

67 



195 

10.400 

£286 

97 



4,025 
8.390 



150 



3.242 
1.254 

39.785 1 
1.676 
2,1(10 
4.395 

1 5.71.5 
311 

MM 
64 

80,228 

57.826 

271 

34 

1.925 



70 



Totals. 



C.85U 



485.410 



08.-,. l.jy 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2 — VEGETABLES AND GARDEN PHODUCT8, 1815-16. 

Continued. 



COUNTIES 



OKRA 



A«w 



Crates 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward — 
Calhoun . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . 
Franklin 
Gadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 
Manatee . . . 
Marion .... 
Monroe* . . . 
Nassau .... 
Okaloosa 
Orange .... 
Osceola 
Palm Beach 

l'asco 

Pinellas . . . 
Polk 

1 'lit llil 01 . . . 

Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . . 
8t. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla . . . 
Walton .... 
Washington 



I'll 



S.'.l'.HI 



20.S93 



Totals. 



211 



8,990 



* 20,808 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 2— VEUKTABLE8 AND GARDEN PRODUCTS, 1915-1H. 
Continued. 



COUNTIES 


CAULIFLOWER 


Acres Crates 


Value 


























































































































































































■ 








































60 


•-•3.246 




17 "l",-! 






















































Pinellas i 










i 
























Volusia 1 1 ' 








" i" 




60 1 "-'■ ?■"! 


* 


17 564 











•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS. 





ORANGES 


COUNTIES 


Bear- 
ing 
Trees 


Non- 
Bearing 
Treea In 
Grore 
Form 


Trees In 

Nursery 

Form 


Crates 


Value 




31.385 l 230 


4.100 

100.000 

125 


68.055 

196 

125 

4.666 

405.894 

6.735 

9.458 

30.401 

2.309 

1.300 

75.738 

823 353 


t 36,152 


Baker 


1.180 

71 

3.366 

237.419 

1,804 

4.719 

14.095 

2.461 

1.378 

52.222 

259..M8 

18.614 

1.221 

2.035 

69 


24 

1.685 

479 

117.537 

4.285 

9.138 

12.996 

330 

193 

34,712 

259.756 

fi,978 

9.300 

1.409 

H 


4,*97 


Bay 


•_"-n 




5.35' 




754.064 

1.355 

113.562 

832 


678,796 




7. 200 
48.169 
42.84 ' 


Clay 


4.337 


Columbia 




2,921 


Dade 


56.253 
349.353 


105. '"J 


DeSoto 


■ '.96.1)74 




1 50 1 - r > »■>» 


51,423 

3.2"3 
22,4 


Franklin 


19.881 


1.489 

8, JOS 




38 


248 


Hillsborough .... 


17.408 

208.886 

90 

105 

31 

390 

364.806 

111.873 

39R 

3.891 

569 


23.901 

164,241 

1.0H1 

39 

467 
111.609 
57.309 
782 
:170 
675 


12.415 
96.347 

8 


23.672 

460.235 

57 


24.092 
460.744 

189 


Jackson 




30 
52 

390 

433 inn 


35 
91 


Lake 


50 
681.169 


520 

499 746 


Lee 


34 945 '88 On i 


188.891 




6 
43 

o 


357 

4.094 

215 


69 ' 




8.098 




2.028 








IBS. 477 

162.764 


30.570 
5,815 


66.50H 
.-1.70" 


265.634 
217.283 


268.7*4 

251.532 




1.2041 1.821 
248 1 -nil 


65 


1.490 

224 

766.779 

in. 861 

Bl, 437 

65.515 

233.390 

483.788 

399.398 

3.167 

289.655 

74078 

72.501 

147.037 

753 

941 

BStvMi 


2,872 
353 


OIkftloosa 




469.393 
67.181 

so.orn 

52.591 

155.635 

297.793 

276.604 

3.820 

106.104 

43.026 

56.723 

62,254 

318 

522 

340.680 


235. "SB 


369 onn 


915.846 




55.2491 62.290 
32.6431 21.315 
68 758 i n Ma 


99 491 


Palm Beach 


161 764 
69 831 




78.330 

496.362 

2.1.153 

8.214 

2.987 

16.088 

86.921 

5.351 

37 

818 

09.710 


63.515 

1 44.625 

57.500 

3.000 

11.025 

459 

267.680 

100 

9 

120.000 


2J5.45H 


Polk 


61" 1 1" 




416,066 

9.5-8 

296.660 

1*8.1-6 

'120,709 

149 9'7 


Santa Bosa 

8t Johns 

si . Lode 




1 148 

2,470 
689.930 




1.459 
184 


3.620 
214 


108 
301 

3.429.479 


544 
52 

6.477.321 


1.592 
297 




Totals 


3.622.743 


2.072.978 


*7 .366. 106 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — ContiMM*. 





LEMONS 


COUNTIE8 


Bear- 
Trees 
log 


Non- 
Trees 
Bearing 


Trees In 

Form 
Nursery 


Crates 


Value 






























43 




















82 

.12 

1 

411 


1.007 

142 

12 

80 


X 


iie 

65 

2 

130 


212 


Broward 


180 
13 




11 


1137 








5 

l.-si 1 






7 

477 

2in 

22 


17 




3fl«.-. 


80,863 

2.500 

12 

10B 


621 




183 1.708 
14 


284 




3 20 






62 
MS 




Franklin 


502 


506 


1 .530 




















Hillsborough .... 


B 7 
1.0571 1.847 

2 | 5 


2.203 


20 

2,147 

3 


71 
4,016 




















Luke 


1 

191 

1.024 

in 


279 

2.629 

11 


14.407 
3.508 


1 

230 

1,706 

2 


2 
313 


Lee 


3 41° 




o 








Liberty 


l 


9 




4 


7 










230 
GO 


38 


72.000 


196 
50 


330 
7.-| 














17 

e 


84 
511 

971 




15 

3 


47 







A 










l.". 


1 'i:: i 


264 
2.965 

558 
51 400 
93.850 


12 

2,266 

249 

80 

94 


2 175 


Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 


1.2431 2.2S0 
1M •-!".'> 
B2I 1.228 
28 H7 


fl.osa 

.-is 7 
280 
159 












18 
154 


22 

100 


200 


10 
170 
3 
499 
6 
4 
1 


36 
330 


81. Johns 


K 






6 




560 

18 
1 


917 


95.111 


9"i0 
10 

If. 
a 




1 
3 































21 




17 


51 






9 










1 - 




Totals 


8.054 


20.643 


t 
377.2621 9.336 


t 23.895 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


LIMBS 




Trees 


CmtM 


Value 














. 






















2.314 
1.690 


382 


704 














13 


12 


ioj 










Dade 


45.747 

216 

14 


24.790 

221 

8 


48,32 1 




342 




25 
































123 
684 


215 
912 


' 40 




1.9.-.6 










• 




















402 

3 .-B7 

200 


250 

2.012 

SO 


7"7 




4 *70 




1.10 
























103 


24 


66 
































1 

403 

4801 

3.-.0 

R70 


is 

20 

3.441 

38 

54 

529 


40 




30 




10.808 




n 




I2Q 


Polk 


770 














200 

•> 

17.412 

a 


800 

2 

488 

10 


1 .'.'IIO 




4 




758 




no 























































Tolnls. 



I 
79.452 I 



34.262 



70.FOS 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCT*? — Continued. 





POMELOS (Grapefruit) 


COUNTIES 


Bear- Non- 

lng I Bearing 

Trees I Trees 

1 


Treea In 

Nursery 

Form 


Crates 


Value 




683 

BO 

1 

8 

55.228 

3.622 

101 

759 

83 

9 

211.014 

7B.204 

1.381 

56 

392 

o 






1,295 

350 

2 

6 

78.294 

9.605 

212 

1,634 

82 

31 

324,769 

190.108 

1.138 

63 

176 

3 


% 1.881 




12 
293 


10,000 
2 


2.674 


Bay 


4 




6 




45,474 

14,721 

375 

1,487 

12 


2,125 

62,808 

300 

226 


123,153 




3.720 

Oil 

2,484 


Clay 


. 192 


Columbia 




72 




273,955 

73,326 

477 

735 

279 


237.744 

50.975 

15 

286 


408 "9 1 




182.015 




3,982 




108 

588 






8 












8.223 
33.625 


9.537 

53.496 

13 


5,055 
3.294 


10.388 
69.464 


16.034 
123.194 
























Lafayette 


8 

64.174 

182.886 

510 

46 

5 


8 

46.830 

61,901 

149 

110 

16 




9 

92,803 

251,255 

751 

105 

2 


20 


Lake 


1.003.948 

76.015 

20 

25 


117.497 


Lee 


314.068 
1 51*> 






212 




59 








Manatee 

Marlon 


141,883 
4.189 


53.384 
1,011 


130,000 


250,093 
7,648 


421,046 
6.225 








9 

5 

76.505 

11.422 

41,511 

11.039 

174.606 

154,182 

7,722 

8 

6.139 

33B 

74.120 

250 

33 


100 

52 

79,583 

33,237 

80,096 

37,200 

137.200 

23 1.090 

1,275 

60 

5.130 

56 

131.824 

1.135 




4 

1 

141,572 

20.297 

226.954 

14,773 

309,956 

251.859 

30.409 

6 

14.450 

649 

98,668 

1.350 

07 


11 

•» 


Okaloosa 






148.060 

10.000 
27,057 
30,113 

69300 

110,703 


169.784 
20 594 




Palm Beach 


592,938 

14.480 

423,800 

257.434 

104.069 

18 

18,722 

1,298 

172,268 

1.725 

137 


Pinellas 


Polk 




St. Lucie 


700 

700 

1 

119.863 








4 

30.055 






Volusia 


45,915 


26.000 


87.970 


127.615 






387 


3,807 
10 




284 


703 
















Totals 


1.388,300 


1,371.010 


2.125.835 


2,498,595 


3.615.766 



•Not reported 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 
Baker . . 
Bay ... 
Bradford 
Brevard 
Broward 
Cnlnoua 
Cltrui . 
Clay 



Colombia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dpval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 

Gadsden 

Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes . . . . 
Jackson 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette 
Lake 



Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Pott 



Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 
Taylor 

Volusia . . . 

Wakulla . . . 
Walton .... 
Washington 



Totals. 



SUGAR APPLES 



Crates 



325 
2 



12 



261) 



I I 



821 $ 



Value 



371 



33 



to 



213 



646 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 



COUNTIE8 




AVOCAD08 




Trees 


Crates 


Value 












































8.507 


1.038 


2 889 






























Dade 


76.376 

17 

2 


16.225 
33 

2 


44 273 




89 




2!J 






































Hillsborough 


1.218 


1.628 


4.2.17 


























Lake 


5 

3.172 


3 

1.1 13 


10 




2.8*5 






























1.117 


210 


^ 450 
















3 


2 


7 




















18.188 


10.246 


."..Tin 






626 


386 


1.701 






































1.764 


22.". 


923 




























































Total! 


liri.ii!>:. 


31.111 


9 60.033 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


PINEAPPLE8 


Cratea 


Value 




























330 
400 






350 




400 


























39,068 

15.080 
24 






62.875 

2.". 885 






68 
































252 






490 
































667 


1.332 
























S 






6 


























950 


2.950 






324.2B1 
9 






374.513 




86 




































122.246 






113 276 


















































508.287 


* 




578 781 







•Not reportod. 
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TABLE No. 8— FRUIT PRODUCTS— Continued. 



COUNTIES 


BANANAS 


Buncbee 


Value 




























2L4S6 

2.850 




1,320 




l. 6S0 








1*J0 

no 




93 




30 








14.047 
230 

102 




S.820 




320 




539 








107 


75 










5.120 




44.1 




5.106 




















2 

528 

1.660 

28 

9 




5 

264 
881 




2fi 




10 














1. 4.111 




710 














137 




205 








2,528 

.1.720 

28.33.1 

10 

1.0.11 

136 




1,650 
3.107 






10,730 
20 






743 




162 


















SO 
1.032 




•»o 




2,973 






























2 


2 










69.077 


* 


39.810 



•Not reported. 



I tlil.K No. 3— FitUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


MANGOES 


1 

Trees 


Cratea 


Value 




































M 

534 


ioo 

250 


209 
250 
































27.307 

073 




7.490 

903 




8.950 




939 




25 








































1.807 


2,419 


5.276 
































i 

4.080 


8 
4.838 


12 




4.°::$ 
































1,500 


427 


1.020 
















































10,984 

2 

407 

17 


9.834 

2 

120 

43 


9.884 
4 






245 
38 






























1.730 


1.325 


2.310 
































































49.450 


27,700 


9 34 ."">«►■' 







•Not reported 
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TABLE No. 3— FRUIT PRODUCTS— Con linued. 



COUNTIB8 


JAPAN PERSIMMONS 


Trees 


Crates 


Value 












307 
39 

601 

172 

28 

9 

30 

203 
S 

387 

is 

365 

1.678 

482 


540 


790 








403 
79 


809 




358 








57 

30 

107 

10 

2 

3 

197 

183 

410 


63 




30 




200 


Dade 


18 
5 




4 




1.089 




276 


Franklin 


482 
















383 
527 


209 
698 


1.990 
1,833 
























4 

369 
32 

16 5 


2 

86 
11 
12 
10 


2 




155 




26 




18 
26 
























171 


210 


395 








44 S 

290 
31 

655 
72 

169 


316 
12 
62 
1 
20 
87 
17 


537 
11 




162 

2 

52 






83 




35 








133 

4 

12 

566 

5.119 

120 


139 
2 

12 
639 

77 
205 


237 




4 




17 




639 




134 




205 
















797 


447 


720 








103 


70 


70 








14.348 


5.815 


t 11.471 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — KBUIT rBODUCTS — Continued. 




























































588 

9 
3 


T06 









10 
































45 


141 






























Lee , t ,, 


102 


1M 
























SO 


50 






































490 


4S7 










Polk 


2 


2 
















































1.2S3 


* 1.S20 





•Not reported. 
20— Ag-2. 



TAHI.E No. 



306 
-FIU1T PRODUCTS — Continual 



COUNTIES 


GUAVAS 


Crates 


Vnlne 


























1.386 


'1.8S2' 




















2 


9 








7.002 

2.041 

64 


4.856 

2.041 

142 






' 
















394 
29.370 


424 


Fllllsborongh 


19.535 






















1.761 
3.424 


1,570 
3.424 


Lee 






















14.'. 1 100 
800 










Nil •"■mii 


10 


14 




426 
205 

8 3M> 
040 


s : 

8 31'i 








1.188 

2.372 
448 
201 


Pinellas 


2,2*8 
4.16 

134 






75 

4 
5.288 


I". 

12 

4.373 


St Johns 














3.085 


4.584 
























67.810 


$ .16.97K 





•Not report™!. 
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TABLE No. a — FKU1T PRODUCTS — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


COCOANITS 


-I 

TreiK Nuts 

1 


?ata 


1 
















5 














19 
746 




r.oo 


1 




-'.-. 


































127 .06-1 
23 


2,010,000 

14 


.-.I'.mr, 




1 



























































Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

K;; ::::::: 

Liberty 

Mndlson 
Manntee 

Marlon 

Monroe* . . . 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 
Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee 
Taylor .... 

Volusia 

Wakalla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



..'. 



347 



3,000 



77.IS31 



300 



277,S»« 17.787 



.!- 



1.330 



2.100 



173 



I 



Totals. 



207.184 I 2,894.206 



71.194 



•Not reported. 
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TABU? No. 8 — FRUIT PRODUCTS— Continued. 





PECANS 


COUNTIES 


Bear- 
ing 
Treei 


Non- 
Bearing 
Trees 


Bushels 


Value 




8,182 
4.082 


44.813 

389,348 

801 

3.142 

24 


30.840 
2.957 


* 95.600 
11.828 


Baker 






Rradford 


2,720 
47 


1.727 
19 


9,180 


Brevard 


105 








505 

209 

391 

1.679 

lis 

7 

1.324 

4.320 

198 

2.676 

519 

51 

214 

378 


36,871 

780 

835 

2.555 

35 

80 

5.415 

13.616 

.".Mi 

4.529 
323 

1.595 
977 
771 


217 

344 

172 

982 

1 

15 

3.148 

1.725 

396 

3,708 

1,539 

54 

188 

228 


1,718 

2,064 

2,082 

8.035 

4 












20 

35.091 
9.650 




1.584 




12,305 

8,100 

158 




Hernando 




944 




1,380 






15.986 

331 

261 

• 

5,077 

1,023 

98 


37.728 

207 

2.004 

30 

706.333 

4,131 

37 


95.101 
208 
204 
25 
5,733 
426 
111 


257,693 
748 






1,577 
60 


Lee 




23,950 

2.547 

249 












30 
1.466 


10 
1.737 


21 
278 


105 




2.244 






3.4.-1 

2.384 

421 

108 


3.516 

T ,962 
1,506 


2,756 

1,114 

282 

33 


16.443 
5.127 
2.215 








423 








145 

243 

15 

897 

5.252 

28 

1,181 

20 

25 

3,771 

39 

2.571 

184 

980 

621 


1,782 

478 

17 

87.760 

7.133 

50 

7,885 

66 

125 

708 

208 

2.460 

161 

484 

1,205 


216 

76 

22 

1,016 

2.992 

50 

2,642 

36 

22 

1,328 

70 

1,540 

184 

474 

135 


3 138 




399 




89 




2.095 

15,2(14 

200 








15.313 
283 






126 




7.453 
294 




Volusia 


3 53° 




736 
3.384 
1.080 


Walton 


Total* 1 74.177 

1 


1,333,685 


165,446 


t 562,216 



•Nut reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FBUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 


COUNT! E8 


STRAWBERRIES 


1 
Acres 


Quarts 


Value 




29 
11 

1 

1.588 

2 

1 


13,620 

11,000 

160 

2.580,698 

4,500 

150 


t 2.6.3 




1406 




37 




263.319 




920 




40 
















27 


47.428 


5.449 






a 

10 
41 

4 


60,343 

15.300 

21.975 

6.426 


20.624 




1,856 




5.546 




280 
























ii 

254 


19,850 
1,710.075 


1.825 




228.4.-8 
































8 
1 

1 


2.900 
300 
500 


835 




40 




t22 
































1 


200 


60 








20 

1 

16 

4 
2 

95 

12 
240 

15 
1 
1 

27 
3 
8 

20 


20.720 

552 

33.700 

19.000 

1.360 

4S.034 

27.660 

621.450 

511.300 

1.000 

400 

18.200 

3.1 in 

3.827 
18.260 


l.KliO 




80 
7,215 




3.043 




674 




<;.8.-.8 




5 260 




B8 864) 




:o sl'o 




125 




40 




3.268 
623 




620 


Suwannee 


1.251 




26 


73.850 


7.005 








6 
1 


4,170 
188 


409 




15 






Total* 


2.500 


5.436.204 


S 646,."05 







•Kot reported. 
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TABLE No. 3— FRUIT PRODUCTS— Continued. 



1 




PEARS 




COINTIKS 

1 

1 

1 


Hoar 
Trees 


Non 

Bearing 

Trees 


Barrels 


Value 


Baker ...J 


1 
4,903 
250 


350 

64 
70 


1.250 
335 


f 2.915 
2,803 




258 
5 


204 
10 


621 




58 








i20 

500 
807 
234 


S!> 

158 

54 

5 


84 

.-,74 
848 
219 


263 




1 .177 


Clay 


1,111 
439 








i 

006 

2.331 

1,878 

ISO 

302 

127 

ss 

61 

44 

S4fl 

r,17 

BS1 


8 
848 

31.130 
465 
166 
181 
246 
260 
60 
10 


i 

771 

1.666 

7r.il 

194 

1.004 

204 

64 

92 

147 

454 

159 

674 


8 




6 440 




3.622 
2,512 

567 
2 130 






638 




150 
1 "i 




12 




560 

229 
1.743 




68 
1.576 


Lake 






203 
1.029 


250 
145 


137 
1.136 


406 




1.877 
















SB 

1.556 


ioi 

144 


25 
1,698 


20 
1,698 






2,046 

■J.V.i 

31 

5 


684 

283 

40 


2,179 

175 

24 

5 


3,321 

472 

54 

15 
















- aoi 

144 


417 
99 


381 
60 


758 




335 






1.076 

65S 

22 

1,208 


680 
608 


791 

464 

12 

1,022 


2.301 

1,083 

51 

2.187 








24 
















412 
49 

632 
11 

326 

ia 


30 
41 

60 

4 

410 
127 


437 

75 

1,153 

6 

158 

5 

1 


509 




1 88 




l 894 


Wakulla 


12 

4,555 
35 










25.316 


1 45.405 


1 19.203 


f S0.181 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3 — FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 







PEACHES 




COUNTIES 


Bear- 
ing 
Trees 


Non- 
Bearing 

Trees 


1 
Bushels 1 


Value 




177 
108 
147 
1.854 
116 


204 

130.002 

374 

3.235 

518 


228 
144 
238 
581 
97 


t 300 


Baker .... 


310 




238 




1.160 




154 








2,163 
2 320 

.-..:n;s 

1,728 
87 
15 

2.o:t3 

5.0511 

2.357 

2.064 

327 

861 

4.096 

1,438 

219 

9 

2.093 

3.404 

16 

\ 3.023 

489 

741 


1.522 

2.873 

756 

196 

31 

2 

2.924 

26.723 

1.330 

978 

■I'M 

1.981 

2.666 

278 

17 

9 

1.048 

lft.418 

26 

1.072 

383 

331 


2.027 
2.965 
2,136 
1,288 
6 
15 
2.009 
3.680 
2.TM 
2,410 
1.006 
1.231 
8,909 
1.543 

202 
20 

731 

3,450 

10 

2.527 

370 

284 


3.137 




7.757 




3.604 
1 £74 




16 




15 




14,212 




."■ 878 




3,41 8 




2.416 




2.10 : 




1,562 




7>sn 




1.675 

671 

20 

952 

5,085 


Lafayette 


Lee 


26 




2.527 


Levy 

Liberty 


486 
1,034 




1.500 
5.619 


18 
10 


20 

5.752 


40 




5.231 








3.794 

4,295 

1.215 

736 

5 

3.176 

264 

34 

7.744 

2.353 

15 

7.944 

33 


3.890 

3.659 

641 

162 

54 

4.538 

551 

403 

4.310 

8.995 


3.460 

2.756 

657 

280 

2 

2.2'MI 

134 

32 

4.189 

3,054 

12 

3.987 

18 






3,430 


Ornnpe 


l.i::: 




487 


Palm Beach 


4 
3,"0 • 




280 




n 




Il.tiBii 




3.040 

.... 




1,558 
202 


7,1174 


8t. Lucie 


45 




1.816 

885 

30.470 

147 

4.207 
494 


300 

807 
4.995 

115 
3.582 

170 


1.365 

3.451 

17.429 

139 

2.624 
478 


i 870 




S.4r.6 
16,4'"4 




139 




2.646 




620 


Totata 


119.468 


238.181 


1 87.864 


$ 131.145 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3— -FRUIT PRODUCTS — Continued. 







PLUMS 


COUNTIES 


Bear- 
ing; 
Trees 


Non- 
Bearing 
Trees 


Buahels 


Value 














S 


20,000 
117 


4 


8' 


Bay 






49 

10© 


76 
50 


171 






100 










22 
395 
361 
975 


304 
129 
138 


is 

435 
121 
601 


80 




1.244 


Clay 


245 


Columbia 


601 










in 

1.868 

1.269 

418 

190 

32 

96 

1.247 

460 


14 

1.711 

852 

318 

124 

34 

2,419 

859 

235 


35 

2.211 

1,316 

555 

409 

129 

131 

851 

96 


35 




10.790 




1,407 
.158 






407 




218 




182 




1.736 




96 








2 

461 
46 

2 

298 

57 




io 

177 

87 

1 

228 
11 


10 




419 
20 

25 
96 

■4 


423 


Lake 


183 
2 






180 




20 


















10 
40 




e 

25 


15 






33- 










1.916 
863 


1,419 

163 

80 


2,032 
484 


3.140 
.194 




























916 

B 

1 

221 

199 


741 

83 

17 

1.865 

953 


1,028 

3 

1 

140 

225 


1 "."SO 


Pinellas 


10 
2 






260 
410 








SCI 


109 


555 


1.1 10 






100 

243 

28 

240 




50 

lif.7 

58 

140 


50 

•>34 




34 

4 
40 




130 
175 


Volusia 




IS.'! 
26 

1 


78 
14 


108 
8 


128 
33 








. 

i 13.915 

1 


1 

J 32,924 


13,077 


$ 26.209 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 3— FHU1T PRODUCTS — Continued. 
I GRAPEVINES 



COUNTIES 


CKAI'CS 


WlNIDK 


1 


Pounds 


Value 


Gallons 


Valar 




1,150 
1.045 
3,085 
44.215 
4.550 


140 

83 

266 

4.947 

680 




tt 


Baker 


200 
255 


too 


Bay 


507 




















34.980 
1,011 

51.512 

156.714 


4fli 

120 
1,699 
2,042 


270 

7 

50 

50 


604* 


Citrus 


7 


Clny 


TO 




100 


















77.2i8 
13.780 

1.052 
08.905 

5.7M 

7.-J0-- 
27.495 
10.860 


8,061 

984 

52 

4.333 

20.-, 

400 

2.788 

3.350 


495 
686 


753 




1,372 








3 
130 


3 




65 








176 
5 


350 




5 








637 

5.099 

10.734 

760 
18,350 
11.315 

100 


71 
534 
905 

76 

1.840 

494 

20 








27 
67 


16 




88 








30 


60 






Liberty . 














iso 

•-'..■:cl' 


10 
392 




















108,008 

60.740 

11.070 

50 

ISS 1 

6.133 

l.l'OO 

337 

54.850 

I3.94B 

7.620 

480,680 

2.205 


4,004 

1.835 

607 

10 

90 

838 

140 

121 

3.004 

887 

620 

43.063 

210 


111 
116 
600 


..... 




222 




i mi 






Palm Beach 








761 


:■'.". 






Polk 














60 

300 

17,550 


•hi 
000 


St. Johns 


17..-.. 











7,480 

73.800 


230 

360 

1.845 


l BS 
00 


161 




00 










.".7.350 
2.483 

1.532.705 


2.717 
345 


65 


68 


Totals 


06.008 


22.255 


* 23.ryo 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 8— FRCIT PRODUCTS— Continued. 





FIGS 




COUNTIK8 


Bear- 
ing 
Trees 


Non- 

Renrlnc 
Trees 


Crates 


Value 




47 

23 

27 

8 

3 


SO 

2. .'.03 

223 

3 


796 

200 

68 

5 

1 


287 




2"0 




32 




16 




4 




47 

10 






164 
20 

ns 
258 


838 

21 

57 

1 


479 


Citrus 


45 


Clay 


206 
66 


lir. 
2 








•-'.004 

2.093 

1.148 

299 

158 

73 

786 

399 


680 

11.-. 
42!) 


2.400 
2.886 

458 
1.405 

316 
93 

706 

430 


10.861 




2,285 




484 

1.405 




88 
520 
227 

21 


§16 




133 




l 518 




439 


















102 
154 

10 

2.379 

57 




99 

260 

10 

2.594 
77 


154 




198 
1 

307 

s 


573 




10 
2.606 
























26 




23 


56 










488 
1.097 


.10 


405 

2,625 


517 




1,841 




2 

4 
12 


6 

94 
21 
7 
5 
26 
33 


8 

2 

SB 


500 




5 




59 








2 
101 
106 


o 

36S 

67 


2 




465 




136 








733 

40 

3 

79 

5 

1.779 


1.585 
MM 


768 

8 

H 

1.502 

20 

2.388 


1 536 




16 




5 




56 


492 




10 






3.479 








Walton 


972 
82 


163 

18 


564 
68 


349 




13B 








16.546 


10.618 


21.983 


t 31 930 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE N'o. 



-LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16. 



COUNTIES 


HORSES 
(On Hand July 1, 1916) 




Number 


Value 




4.092 

414 

281 

1.619 

241 

140 

454 

417 

345 

961 

472 

2.227 

2.513 

1,811 

127 

2.062 

92.'. 

564 

5.220 

419 

2.310 

789 

607 

968 

508 

1.657 

1 .27.'. 

•_>76 

1.167 

1,145 

2.871 


* 473.651 




47.4-"..". 




27.245 




160.430 




28,650 




1«.915 




49..-"-. 




45.790 


Clay ■ 


26.065 




129.405 




72910 




235.0111 




201.35-. 




100.476 


Franklin 


m. or. i 
l r.i. .-.."..-. 




ll8..'i:m 




01.140 
377.535 




4*375 




255.215 




90. s 1 5 




80,640 




99,818 




6K.7M) 




181 190 




115.115 




32.340 




126,64)0 




125,414 




805.1"." 








369 

338 

1.169 

1.238 

251 

1.083 

483 

1.314 

1.804 

992 

510 

1.294 

342 

1.041 

1.544 

396 

1,745 

413 

648 

729 


50,405 




:!:: . 




141.551 




96.990 




42.385 




86.849 


Pinellas 


59.065 




137,60". 




226 775 




83.809 




60,725 




169 100 




40,910 




06,940 




174.358 




40,009 




142.720 




43,495 




64.100 




58.1 7 2 






Totals 


56,530 


I 5,875.245 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 



-LIVE 8TOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — ConMwuerf. 



COBNTIRS 


COLTS 
<On Hand July 1. 1916) 




Number 


Value 




311 

10 

2 

84 

IS 


t 18.495 
1.010 






140 




6,605 




915 








26 
59 
3 
27 
3 
43 
40 

10S 
2 
94 
15 
42 
51 
9 

128 
48 
85 
29 
21 

159 

214 

8 

18 

30 

353 


l ,8.:o 




3 225 




1 35 




Lett 

175 
1 .956 




3.030 

4,270 

150 








5 135 




920 




2.415 
2 105 






445 




5 BBS 




3,845 
2 350 




930 




1 310 




7.940 

80.040 

615 








1 200 




1.915 
18 -'70 










6 
25 
56 

72 


.-.30 
i 235 






3.900 
2.060 








46 

10 

29 

7 

53 

7 

11 

27 

™ 
2 
18 
14 
20 
16 


2 386 




670 
1 840 










1.543 




720 




2.215 

S.'.HH) 

2.454 

100 










845 
9*>5 




MB 

910 




2,643 


t 211,678 





•Not report of I. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND, 1915-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


MULES 
(On Hand July 1. 1916) 




Number 

1 


Value 




1,834 

497 

871 

1.227 

179 

162 

579 

145 

115 

1.098 

662 

1.181 

915 

683 

98 

1.126 

1,118 

246 

1,123 

1.388 

4.861 

1,821 

588 

800 

276 

1.462 

256 

176 

1.779 

881 

876 


J 369.821 




66,660 




56,490 




171.230 




32.155 




24.556 




86.515 




27.855 




1 6.305 




185.075 




160.840 




212.990 




126,120 




102,902 




19,600 




181.205 




162.470 




87,635 




201,205 




165,736 




430,527 




251,360 




109,395 




153.065 




48.055 




224,220 




37.500 




19,001 




234.600 




63.700 




162.210 








299 
715 
676 
168 
283 
258 
350 
488 
822 
736 
869 

1.348 
286 
859 

1.829 
562 

1.038 
351 
940 
790 


48,850 




85,905 




187.955 




27.490 




>i'.i no 




.-,.-,.. ',.10 




58.600 




62 KM 




116.006 
04.730 
64,375 
47.065 
46,400 
80,025 

248.4 1 6 






74,160 




116.470 
58.580 






122.330 




83.037 






40.616 


$ 5,796.918 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE 8TOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— ConUnwtt. 



COI'NTIKS 



MULE COLTS 
(On H«nd July 1, 1916) 



Number 



Vnlue 





63 
1 
1 

36 
1 


8 5.430 


Bnk* r 


too 




25 




2.740 




150 






Cnlhouo 


8 

3 

2 

28 


825 




400 




20 




• 1.805 




3 
80 
18 

1 
30 


260 

•l..-.::.-, 




960 




75 




3,070 
650 




9 

:: 

8 

7 

63 

45 

6 

1 

4 

22 

19 

5 

1 

16 

22 


Hernando , 


225 
740 




655 
4 25n 




4.625 

545 

10 




L»k<- 


Le* 


210 
2488 




1 445 




4T.U 




50 
1.730 
•> 090 










1 
4 
7 
2 


son 


Okitloou 


290 




1.350 
125" 








Paaco 


7 


875 


Polk 


7 


875 




51 

4 
1 


:• :0". 




1.0-1. 

25 












1 


890 




87 
7 

4 
o 

.20 
11 


4.405 
SON 
210 
300 








Walton 


2.258 
675 






Totals 


610 


8 58.565 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4-UVE STOCK ON HAND. 


1015-16 — Continued. 


BOUNTIES 


ASSES AND JENNETS 
lOo Hand July 1. 101 6 > 




Number 


I'atae 




7 

1 


* 


1,300 




50 








3 
7 

1 




1.5H0 




130 




50 










1 

7 
10 

32 


2 
5 
5 
1 
7 




350 




25 




125 




72 




820 




650 




600 




100 




305 




250 




250 




450 










« 
1 
8 
2 




400 




400 




400 




75 








5 

e 

i 




400 




540 




ITS 








• 

2 




155 




rio 








20 

2 

1 
4 




275 




575 




30 




400 








2 
1 

S 
5 
8 

2 
78 
2 
2 
4 
1 
« 
2 
8 
2 




220 




300 




100 
300 




890 




250 




•-'.6«5 




50 

225 
340 




100 




375 




100 
225 


Washington ! 


65 






Total! 




288 


« 


16.882 



•Not reported. 
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TAIILE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIB8 



Alarliun 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Brownrd 
Calhoun 

films 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dado 

DeSolo 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 
lindaden 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . , 
Hills borough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . . 
Ijifayette . . . 
Lake ........ 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 
MMarlon . . 
Monroe - 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Paaco 

Plnellaa 

Polk 

Putnam 
Santa Roan 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns .. 
St. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Tnylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 
Washington 



WORK OXEN 
(On Hand July 1. 1916) 



Number 



73 
27 
451 
28 
35 



451 
54 
65 
11 



129 

662 

383 

94 

215 

10 

5 

41 

221 

305 

473 

30 

28 

62 

615 

62 

96 

30 

89 

52 



325 

138 

26 

84 

6 

51 



2 

62 

1.235 



49 

37 
6 

17 
i 

8 
110 
458 
422 



Value 



3.575 

1.050 

94,588 

660 

1,410 



17.627 

1.381 

3.070 

460 



6.265 

I!l.4_".-. 

32.116 

2.820 

6.»i)4 

500 

235 

1,220 

10,911 

8.049 

8.045 

1.070 

8TR 

3,>.no 

23.800 

1.205 

MM 

1.500 
2.640 
l.SRO 



13.170 
8.:\<H> 
1.800 

1.1IH1 

350 
3.455 



50 

4.800 
21.298 



8,450 

1.740 

235 

366 

125 

500 

3.79". 

11.745 

12.107 



Totals. 



7,785 $ 



279,277 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



8TOCK CATTLE 
native Breeds, All Aget 
(On Hand July 1, 1916) 



Number 



Alachua .... 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 

Brevard 

Broward .... 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

DuTal 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson . . . . 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy i 

Liberty 

Madison . . . 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 
Nassau 

Okaloosa . . , 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas ... 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 

Santa Rosa 

Seminole 

si Johns . 

St. Lode. . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor .... 

Volusia 

Wakulla ... 

Walton 

Washington 



42,715 
11,580 

1,165 

26.142 

12.256 

9 

8,914 
11-88*) 

T.671 

11.248 

7 

152.981 

22,812 

7.120 

2.195 

7.190 
10,225 

8,260 
26,657 

7,810 
24,702 

7.407 
19.691 
17.376 
27.677 

5,795 
21.276 

4.395 

8.647 

31,246 

25.603 



13,104 

5.080 

14,873 

94,800 

562 

13,426 

1,656 

30.660 

19,539 

8,989 

8.246 

42.653 

11,770 

13.117 

11,650 

18.950 

35.545 

5.681 

10,625 

7,637 



Value 



588.510 
103.365 

17.025 

321,632 

223,255 

330 

98.480 
105.226 

74.768 

124.122 

250 

1,118,590 

280.529 

123.918 

65,850 

89,288 
114,435 
104.610 
888,474 

02,285 
215.888 
110,835 
264,482 
120.835 
489,325 

61,110 
212,770 

38.474 
104,641 
329,760 
266,512 



173,790 

62.585 

278.690 

1,265.630 

7.156 

195.204 

24,995 

384,148 

298.070 

118.417 

78.535 

639.795 

246.161 

133.170 

113.739 

190.856 

588,175 

68,034 

107.595 

85.311 



Totals. 



940.721 



11,309,481 



•Not reported. 
21— Aft 



TABLE No. 4— LIVE 8TOCK ON HAND. 1910-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, 

Including VGrades and Up — All Ages. 

(On Hand July 1, 1916) 

Hbbktokd amd Grades. 




Number 


Value 




207 

5 

3 

67 

18 

2 

53 

IS 


* 




6,850 




205 




125 




2,150 




1,385 




60 




1.375 




340 








is 

18 

15 

119 

4 






540 




2.400 




530 




1,88.'. 
210 










si 
n 






960 
700 








28 
78 
19 






1,490 
3,360 






580 








96 

7 






2,150 




635 








8 

221 

42 






45 




618 




1,350 












84 






2,150 








2 
11 






300 




280 








S5 






1,275 








521 

1 

289 






5,250 




50 




3.535 






37 






2,585 




















70 


4.580 


















50 
85 


88.1 
685 




2,181 


t 




51.518 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE 


STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 




THOBOUGHBRED CATTLE. 

IndudlDK 94 Grades and Dp — All Agea. 

(On Hand July 1, 1916) 

Shoitbobh ahd Gkadbs. 






Number 


Value 




M 


1 




2.280 














5 

1 
2 






400 




50 




155 








1 






75 








n 

i 






IJIHI 




75 








19 
2 






«».". 




16ft 








i 

6 






■a:, 




300 














2 






140 














4 
9 






18ft 




440 








1 
10 






25 




3.10 




















817 


14.050 
























20 
2 






2.070 
150 






















44 

3 

30 

500 






3,1.10 




175 




600 




7,500 








• 




4 
8 






170 




700 














16 
70 






247 




635 








1,152 


* 




25,477 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, 

Including % Grades and Up — All Ages. 

(On Hand July 1, 1916) 

DCTON AND GtADES. 




Nnmber 


Value 




1 
1 


* 50 

100 










6 


260 












































8 
1 

9 


400 




25 




°70 


















































1 


40 
















8 


230 






























20 


500 










101 


2.550 






23 


230 


















i 


40 












8 


300 
















































183 


* 4.985 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIE8 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, 

Including % Grades and Up — All Ages. 
(On Hand July 1, 1916) 

ABERDEEN, ANGUS POLLED AND GRADEH. 




Number 


V«lne 




IB. 


$ 


300 




























































Duval 


3 
1 




125 




1011 


























3 




200 


























1 
2 




12S 




250 






























































2.582 
52 

9 




811.000 




4,700 




270 




















1 
2 


150 
400 




1 




- 60 


















































2,672 


1 


86.680 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — MVP! STOCK ON HAND. 1915-1B- 


-Conrmurrf. 


COUNTIE8 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, 

Including % Grades and Up — All Ages. 

(On Hand July 1, 1916) 

GUkRNSKI AND GRADES 




Number 


Value 




63 


1 




2,876 






is 

5 
!> 
1 
7 
10 






940 




130 




850 




100 




230 




210 














163 

8 

14 

87 

20 

2,!!; 

4 

8 

8 

2 

7 






10,970 
335 






560 




1,770 
800 






1,855 
200 






VR 






50 




84 












Lake 


28 


1,310 






35 
1 






585 




75 














34 






925 














2 






180 














20 
1 

87 
4 

14 

15 
8 






700 




30 




1,995 
365 






890 




1,125 
405 
















1 






30 








10 






370 












Wnkulln 


12 
78 

1 






310 




1 380 




10 




"• 


Totals 


910 


f 




33.510 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE 8TOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


THOROUGHBI 

Including %_Grade« 

(On Band J 

Jersey hi 


IED CATTLE. 

and Cp — All Agca. 
aly 1. 1016) 

GLIDES. 




Number 


Value 




1.761 
186 


* 




76,148 




4.766 








440 

B24 

28 

80 

208 

20 

91 

643 

180 

-074 

886 

11 

1.265 

38 

386 

1.030 

152 

188 

830 

37 

605 

165 

■'.50 

155 

50 

31 

200 

506 






16.775 




15.740 




2.015 




1,784 




11.383 




1.157 




2,000 


Dado 


50.148 




7.670 




31,818 




39.133 




440 




38.361 
1.350 




10.822 




53.855 




5.072 




5,680 




13,26-"> 




1,200 


Lakp 


31.403 


Lee 


0.845 




14,178 




6.745 




920 




1.020 




10,000 




26,435 








85 
158 
467 

38 
111 
302 
582 

m 

120 
825 
27 
64 
153 
127 
287 
210 






5.010 




6,260 




16.313 




1.780 




7.075 




16.49S 




■n;-?.() 


Polk 


32.691 




10.630 




12,601 




1,760 




2.155 
5.670 
5,310 




10,814 




r|MM 








81 • 
184 
85 






2,160 




0,625 




2,840 








15,858 


f 




083 921 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1015-18 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


THOROUGHBRED CATTLE, 

Including % Grades and Dp — All Ages. 

(On Hand July 1, 1016) 

H0L8TEIN AND GRADES. 




Number 


Value 




26 
3 


f 2,000 
110 










66 

1 
S3 


2,100 
75 






2,765 




40 

68 

321 

1 

60 

92 


1.175 

2.155 

10 790 




40 
3.500 
4,245 








6 
o 

4 

5 

11 

- 1 

21 

3 

144 


280 
100 
140 
425 
370 










no 




8° 5 




00 




9.633 






3 

4 
5 


103 




40 




200 












16 


965 








68 
14 


1,730 
405 




2 

845 

20 

14 

8 

6 

23 

4 

47 

5 

6 

30 

23 


100 




12.080 
730 






1,420 
600 






600 




970 




400 




2,210 
130 






400 




1,685 
615 




Wakulla 


5 
7 
8 


140 




140 




340 






Totals 


1.565 


$ 72.880 





•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


COWS 

Kept (or Milk Only. 

(On Hand July 1. 19161 




Number 


Value 




1,329 

79 

189 

264 

19 

75 

206 

530 

252 

1,877 

533 

140 

3.412 

1.404 

807 

1.192 

2.173 

188 

3.881 

1.741 

2,401 

139 

877 

571 

406 

4.319 

91 

239 

512 

214 

906 


$ 68.617 
3.500 


Baker 




6.501 




10.810 




480 




8,809 




0.891 




7,645 


Clay 


16.396 




33,240 




53,789 




7,886 




190.081 




62.333 




12.280 




41,008 




70.195 




7.705 




228.536 




46,511 




49.083 




5,830 




18.625 




27.JI83 




28,888 




132. "11 




4.540 




8,120 


Mntllson 


13,4ttt 




11.018 




(0,990 








644 

1.835 
1.408 
428 
246 
731 
589 


25,410 




44 ..'.17 




80.435 








13.026 




2S.717 




43,660 




814 
1,268 
156 
970 
338 

46 
605 
214 
125 

59 
866 
132 


66,800 
:i i fits 




8,300 




84,400 




21,000 




l.i i r. 




10,450 




7,028 




80,400 




1.O0." 




23.509 




2,503 








41,9*9 


| 1.782.044 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-18— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


CATTLE 
Movement Daring Period 
Purchased. 


—All Agea. 




Number 


Value 




->.294 
102 
322 

1,201 


* 


55 109 




1 035 


Bay 


3,787 
17.295 










3 
149 

4.339 
325 
497 

1.131 
86 

1.1S9 
494 

2.074 
158 

ua 




240 




1,494 
73,014 






4.609 




5.574 
37.170 




1,12.1 




23,775 




7.428 




62,220 
4,174 






4,890 








16,948 

815 

1.371 

1.096 

12 

4,206 

2.023 

2.973 

524 

1.011 

104 

802 

366 




289,525 




11 413 




13,495 




12,065 




180 




83,295 


Lee 


16,494 




31 452 




16,175 
12,526 

1,090 
10,460 

5,545 
















77 
484 

1,825 

2.275 

1.180 

816 

825 




1.183 

6,758 

25,400 








41.830 
20.500 
13.277 
17.965 


Palm Bench — 










1.445 
1.083 


26.516 
16,279 








1.550 
8,001 


48.250 
54.115 


St. Lucie 






888 
300 




4 988 




8.636 




Waknlla 


18 
201 

805 




115 




2 216 




4,245 




Totals 


65.145 


S 


1.094.826 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1013 


-16 — Continual. 


COUNTIES 


CATTLE 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 
Sold Living (Local Die) 




Number 


Value 




2,788 

37 

174 

1,570 


$ 


67,680 




810 




2,038 




83,963 








is 

422 

0,114 
166 

1,442 
41 

5.797 
128 
295 
329 
448 
369 




1,817 

7,422 




Citrus 


148,200 




2,405 




19,017 




2£68 




87.101 




3,827 




5,888 




9,870 




9,207 




5.510 








"' 696' 

1,249 
1.817 

711 

26 

1.488 

2.180 

771 

992 
1,255 

155 
2.210 

486 




11.378 




28,645 




20,579 




10.459 




441 




86,660 




38.400 




16,643 




15.560 

16.036 

1.540 




83.955 




10.344 








300 

1,290 
1.159 
3.226 
3.142 

1.400 
67 




6.055 




21.818 




24.470 




69,401 




62,015 




28,040 




3,515 








178 

1.220 




4.S05 




21.339 








3,374 
351 
826 

1.258 
SS8 




100.020 




5.760 




12.965 




17,644 




3.537 








616 

343 
584 




e,5io 




5.414 




8.382 








52.801 


$ 


1.047.437 







•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


CATTLE 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 

Slaughtered ((or Home U»e) 




Number 


Value 




3,931 

77 

146 

239 


S 07,694 
2,040 
2.88S 
4,628 








1 

10 

1.484 

215 

82 

1.037 

740 

176 

202 

2.125 

195 

82 


10 




116 
22.865 

3.8H7 

1.046 
41,980 
13.040 

4.9sr. 

3.423 
68.750 

3.122 
510 






















11.658 

51 

221 

194 

1,020 

2,461 

125 

2.549 

§0 

271 

6 

1.114 

160 


301.140 

950 

2.200 

8,886 

12.305 

70,225 

1,600 

31.703 

791 

4.891 

90 

17.750 

2.775 






























37 

127 

1,235 

1.329 

102 

1.243 

698 


732 
2.260 
29.610 
30.580 
1.836 
19,254 
17 110 




















1.735 

160 


49.350 

3.7.17 








8.669 
4.001 


41.625 
80.012 








307 
12 


4,451 
230 
















14 

69 


330 
1,150 








45,320 


$ 956,394 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1916-16— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


CATTLE 
Movement During Period- 
Exported Living. 


-All Age*. 




Number 


Value 




886 


• 


19,050 






15 




216 




















6 
9 




110 




120 
































505 




.1 rtos 








5 




06 


























500 
427 




DBOT 




7.020 


























196 
22 




1.590 




440 








1.600 
150 




27.000 
3.000 


























4,200 




M£M 








28 




460 




















563 




10.191 








2 

4 

20 




30 




40 




500 








428 




6.291 
















- 
















0.465 


t 


182,250 





•Not reported. 



• ,.• 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-18 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


CATTLE 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 

Died of Dlaeaae. 




Number 

1 


Value 




75 

7 

14 

18 


| 790 

130 






215 




30 








5 

171 

322 

22 

60 

16 

30 

6 

44 

11 

84 

74 


445 




1.792 




2 108 


Clay 


325 
680 




980 




326 




170 




672 




330 




1,585 
959 










64 
106 
165 

33 


1.635 
1.806 






7.905 




405 








113 


1 230 








123 

256 

104 

16 


2 333" 




1.641 
673 


Liberty 




246 








25 


250 








39 
205 

13 
164 

41 
583 

35 


810 




2 379 




"'30 




2 460 




750 

4.:>04 

730 




Pinellas 






45 

182 


675 
2.005 








54 

130 

2 

244 

11 


810 

1.350 

40 








2.224 
50 








42 
28 
57 


473 

309 

1.116 










3.839 


* 50.976 





•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


CATTLE 

Movom.-nl During Period — All Age*. 

Died of Exposure to Weather. 




Number 


Value 




362 


* 




3.S95 






2 
19 






25 




3-J5 














87 
110 
253 

69 






885 




450 




1.074 




780 














205 

44 

3 

33 

41 






2.985 




643 




90 




521 




485 














5 
309 






48 




3.092 








2 
60 


25 
680 




ii 

455 

8 

22 

24 

174 






99 




4.300 




160 




265 




112 




960 








104 

a 

50 
2.841 






1.406 
80 




500 




84.515 






152 
16 

1«1 
70 
81 






1.206 




180 




2,865 




683 




1,190 






886 

1 

80 

142 

211 






4,740 
15 






450 




467 




2,195 












1 
1 






12 




7 






Totals 


6.086 


* 




71.559 







•Not reported. 



TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HANI). 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


HOG8— ALL AGES 
(On Hand July 1. 1916) 




Number 


Value 




52.322 
17,034 

8.222 
28.627 

1.740 

r.on 

22.864 

13,524 

7.623 
29.812 
985 
19,878 
17,107 
16,026 

3.623 
25.926 
24.349 
11.582 
33.001 
27.075 
56.976 
26.277 
31.839 
15.298 

6.952 
24.925 
27.264 

9.780 
33.842 

4.888 
44,727 


$ 172.848 

40.295 

6 821 








90,263 
7 755 






5.420 
61.665 
44.714 
19,897 
78,515 

8 964 














45,083 
80.921 
60,862 
21,738 
91,111 
59.492 
48.313 
126,736 

B0, *:<- 

136,976 
98,803 
97.095 
61,410 
13.152 
81,877 
80.333 
23.731 
77.245 
14.564 

156,521 
























Lake 




















13.347 
20.718 

6.265 
14.119 

9,941 
14.951 

2.374 

9,123 
18.167 
22.592 

2,170 
25.383 

2.522 
17,683 
44.462 
32.218 
29.517 
14.452 
25.591 
19,183 


58.077 

53.176 

31.492 

37.736 

40.321 

41.298 - 

11.829 

21.198 

128,547 
69.97H 
16.315 

251 788 


























8.559 

54,564 

124,639 

105,363 

811.358 
29.187 
61.62H 
54.250 










Wnkulla 










982.966 


f 8,262.213 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON BAND. 1815-16 — Continued. 

I 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 
(iadsdi ii 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee , 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 
Manatee 
Marlon .... 
Monroe* . . . 
Nassau .... 
Okaloosa . . 
Orange .... 
Osceola .... 
Palm Beach 
Pasco 

Slnellas . . . 
oik 

Putnam . . • 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole 
St. Johns . . 
8t. Lucie . . 

Snmter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia .... 
Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



HOQ8 

Movement During PerloiJ — All Ages. 

Slaughtered for Pork. 



Number 



4,587 
57 

338 

2.362 

10 

14 

730 
1,894 

481 

302 
1,244 

426 

996 
1,463 

759 
2.01)!* 

759 



10,143 

516 

22,413 

2,702 

2,188 

1,848 

32 

1,212 

BvMg 

2,793 

71 

59 

2.620 



523 
7,813 
2,213 

619 

3,734 

10.008 

740 

10 

5.184 

964 



4,348 
5,751 
923 
855 
562 
5,008 
841 
145 
892 



Value 



27,848 

440 

2,549 

14.1)92 

60 

254 

6,675 

1&5M 

2.491 

1.944 

25.820 

1.833 

&SSS 

9.650 

4,554 

20.016 

5.670 



103.604 

4,382 

138.505 

24.995 

18,170 

14.819 

226 

8,244 

82,350 

29.274 

615 

380 

25.432 



4.989 
63,053 
17.952 

3,776 
32,278 
71,122 

6,713 

83 

74.154 

7,475 



44,087 

18.462 

6,615 

5,145 

4,r-02 

90.758 

3,597 

987 

8,581 



Totals. 



122.914 



1.011.713 



•Not reported. 
22— Ag-2. 
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TABLE No. 



-LIVE 8TOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 



: 

COUNTIES 


' HOGS 
Morement Daring Period — All Agon. 
Slaughtered for Bacon. 




Number 


Value 




15.877 

2.960 

373 

12.702 


f 183,532 




26 940 




2.072 




113.764 












983 

2,955 

647 

15.819 


9,888 

38,426 

5,114 

100.440 












1,221 

269 

3,649 


4.884 




2.290 
35.1. -.5 








12.68.1 
14,265 


180.846 




126,031 






31 

8,422 

78.747 

9.935 

6.247 

86T. 


510 




95,104 

219,827 

98,163 

58.978 

9 658 
















8,887 

6,247 

969 

15,319 


76,020 
67,207 






21,811 
140 992 










8.229 


78.6G1 






54 


590 








10 

200 

52 

3,123 

5 

595 


200 

2.100 

587 

19.905 

80 










Polk 


6,908 






8.342 


71.657 






324 

18 

4,740 

18.689 

6,419 


3.110 
130 






05,584 

136.802 

79.707 










2.138 
4.438 
3.800 


27,181 
40.601 
36.725 










281.242 


1 2,188,740 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-18 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



HOGS 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 

Sold Living. 



Number 



Value 



Alachua . 

Bnker 

Bar 

Bradford . . . 
Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Eaeambta . . . 
Franklin . . . 
"Jadsrten 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Jefferson . . 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

I.oon 

Levy 

Liberty 
Madison . . . 
Manatee . . . 
Marlon .... 

Monroe* 

Nassau .... 
Okalooa . . . 
Orange .... 
Osceola . . . 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam . . . 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
SI. Johns .. 
St Lncle .. 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee . 
Taylor .... 
Volusia .... 
Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



5.868 

48 

304 

3.007 

35 

33 

274 

3.020 

329 

4.599 

122 

200 

411 

814 

59 

579 

410 



1.371 
1,371 
1.131 
1.880 

333 

.-.•••■ 

150 
1.449 
2,146 

451 A 
1.267 

260 
1.100 



100 
948 
593 
717 
285 
807 
287 
67 
311 
1.251 



371 
265 
504 
1.279 
790 
307 
491 
562 
79 



87,282 

145 

1,493 

9.170 

05 

386 

ra 

12.101 

c:»i 

28.928 

910 
490 

1.830 

S.221 

3r,4 

1.11211 

L206 



8.471 
8.471 

.■'.."4!> 

10.408 

1.303 

2 : 1 1 I 

350 
1-..624 
r 1.099 
4.511 
8.800 

500 
8.068 



579 
3.408 
8.785 
1.927 
2,650 
.1.130 
1.1W 
.300 

■_• Roa 

4.798 



3,655 
1,126 

3.987 
4.805 
2.955 
43.420 
1.316 
1.515 
816 



Totals. 



51.915 



259.090 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 


HOGS 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 
Died of Disease. 




Number 


Value 




2.508 

9 

78 

1.247 
12 
12 

1.519 

2.r.r.« 

423 

4,867 

17 

6 

223 

3,163 

208 

4,258 

3,220 


t 6,193 




83 




287 




3.882 
80 






90 




3 690 


Citrus 


11,082 

754 




12.4H9 




95 




IB 




631 




9,219 




1 248 




13.030 




6.470 








418 

8.145 

14.617 

2.075 

905 

HliS 

1 

2,355 

l.S7« 

250 
3.477 


1 788 




2K.K7SI 

31.433 

10,408 

1.421 










2.137 
5 






7.490 




4,532 
645 






10,428 








1,105 


8,625 






879 

1.870 

186 

52 

43 

1.319 

203 

137 

828 

3.127 


1,059 

3.993 

1.342 

243 










245 




2,969 
730 






50 - ' 




5.867 




12.895 






720 
12 

435 
7.808 
2.549 


7.079 
130 






1 193 




17^782 




7,602 






291 

4.405 
984 


601 




9,436 
2,604 








83.574 


* 248,937 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE 


STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continue tl. 






SHEEP AJ> 

Movement During 

Pure! 


ID LAMBS 

Period— All 


Ages. 


COUNTIES 


aaed. 








Number 


Value 
















25 






75 


























14 






120 




















20 

6 

101 

2 






40 




25 




281 




12 








70 






70 








600 

17 

2 

202 






1.800 




44 









505 








200 






600 








60 






200 




































30 

3.333 

20 






45 






7.000 




60 














491 






894 




















7 






21 
































150 






400 














77 
1,510 






156 




3.475 










TotaU 


.... 6.937 


$ 




15.798 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1015-16 — Continued. 






COUNTIE8 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Movement During Terlod — All Ages. 

Sold Living. 




Number 


Value 








































30 


60 
































16 
25 


48 




125 








32 

4 


1°7 




g 














548 


1,634 






























100 
88 

11 


566 
70 






38 














45 


140 












700 


1,800 






400 


1.200 






77 


v io3 


















504 


1.520 






ia 


41 






200 

100 

1,698 


r.00 
38° 






4.946 






i«r. 

20 
42 


480 




1-0 
105 








1 
4.802 « i ■• nu 









•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1815-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


8HEEP AND LAMBS 
Movement During Period— All Ages. 

Slaughtered. 




Number 


Value 










15 


45 




















4 
15 


10 




60 




















4 

210 

18 

4 
16 


15 




715 




51 




24 




34 














600 
38 


3.000 
103 


































120 


700 








2 


6 








10 

180 


60 




460 
































127 
20 


8 - J0 




42 




















60 


180 








81 


162 














2 


" Y 




















4 
18 


g 




37 







Totals. 



1.548 S 



6437 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 


— Continued. 


CODNTIBS 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Movement During Period — All 
Died of Disease. 


Ages. 




Number 


Value 




30 


$ 




75 








4 
20 






10 




100 














100 
32 






230 




110 


















DeSoto 


10 






50 








17 






38 








27 






180 














8 

128 






fl 




266 
































8 






20 






































12 
247 






80 




732 








30 

6ft 

111 






90 




120 




222 








35 






35 








402 


1,130 






3 






6 














52 
30 






50 




30 














5 
62 






10 




138 






Totals 


1,428 


t 




3,678 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-18— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 
Movement During Period — All 
Killed by Dogs. 


Ages. 




Number 


Value 










150 
5 
5 










12 




25 














ir>o 






























14 

385 

2 

8 










925 




12 




16 




















742 
27 










39 


























105 
25 
14 






380 




50 
37 








2 

105 






6 




265 








50 
685 






150 




1.611 








12 














18 














40 






40 








935 






































100 


200 










24 
50 






72 




105 



Totals. 



3.651 I* 



9.420 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1015-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


SHEEP AND LAMBS 

Movement During Period — All Ages. 

Died of Exposure to Weather. 




Number 


Value 




42 


$ 125 
































6 


18 
































16 
276 


62 




664 








10 


50 




















65 


40 








8 


23 


















































SO 


120 










2.249 


4.746 






200 


600 






























64 


163 






16 


62 










































275 


525 


Totals 


3.307 


* 7.198 





VN'if reported. 
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TABLE No. 4 — LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16 — Continued. 


COUNTIES 


SHEEP 
(All Ages on Hand July 1, 1916) 


. 


i 

Number | 


Value 




1.239 
211 


t 2,941 




522 








i97 

31 

8 

4.334 

40 

263 


783 




280 




80 




11.658 




200 




KM 














384 

2.825 

6.459 

60 

285 

187 

769 

000 

7,679 

291 

31 

1 

200 


1,143 




8.521 




16.233 


Franklin 


360 




710 




300 




1.510 

•J. 230 

it. -jr,:' 








50S 




86 




1 


Lake 


600 








884 

603 

1.135 


2,869 




1,210 
3,421 










380 
3.125 


760 




6.905 






1.637 

12.931 

70 

3,779 


4,602 




2!).7uS 




210 




1 1 £24 








208 










8.652 

6 

10,561 


8,852 
80 






18,881 






St. Johns 


3.095 


15.790 




50 

50 

' 145 

11,585 

.-,:<,.; 

10.842 

7.372 


166 




166 




300 




39 960 




925 




29488 




15,921 






104,721 


t 270,320 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 4— LIVE STOCK ON HAND. 1915-16— Continued. 



COUNTIES 


GOATS 

<A11 Ages on Hand July 1, 1916) 
\ 




Number 


Value 




1,766 
496 
181 

4,241 


1 1,746 




496 




93 




4,938 








1 

1,742 

1.361 

337 

1.241 

32 

176 

1.986 

3.700 

484 

839 

534 

745 

848 

1.486 

2,990 

954 

993 

18 

40 

1.428 

TS- 

28 


5 




1.742 




1.398 


Clay 


374 




1.241 




188 




611 




4,220 
2.563 






1.452 




839 




316 




840 




1.543 




762 




1 604 




954 




633 




17 




* 80 




1 536 




782 




26 








158 
2,356 


188 




1.971 






1.301 
1.092 


1 .423 
636 










348 
1 
450 
119 
288 
778 

2.723 

15 

496 

40 

287 

1.419 
74. r . 
395 
565 
805 

1.727 


8°7 




3 




1 345 




T>2 


roik 


285 




1 66° 




1,954 
75 






1.073 
100 






"t;7 




897 




745 




1 SflO 




572 




5 "8 




1.471 






45.517 


* 48.248 





•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 5— POULTRY AND PRODUCTS, 1918-16. 



COUNTIES 



POULTRY— ALL AUES 



Common Barnyard 



Number Value 



All Otheri 



Number Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradord 

Brevard .... 
Broward . . . 
Calohun .... 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia 

Dade 

IX-Soto 

Dural 

Esi-ambla . . . 
Franklin . . . 
tiadsden . . . 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . . 
Laayette . . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty .... 
Madison . . . 
Manatee — 
Marloln 
Monroe* . . . 
Nassau .... 
Okaloosa . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . . 
St. Johns . . 
8t. Lucie . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 
Wakulla . . . 

Walton 

Washington 



87.627 
22.162 
14.557 
80,344 

20,590 

12,880 

36.802 
31,463 
17.527 
57,995 
59,419 
52,297 
173,901 
100,804 

44.390 
75.573 
62,020 
19.016 

243,672 
50.151 

204.533 
58,172 
38,678 
57.0X3 
34,234 
67,634 
43.084 
35,049 

84,620 

10.943 
110,107 



86,464 

9,820 

3,897 

33,578 

18,475 

8,521 

15.618 

20,240 

0.510 

23,586 

48,288 

24.2N4 
129,968 
49,712 
26.634 
27.281 
18,329 
10.851 
165,710 
14,038 
53,546 
17,451 
18,510 

81,08] 

20,172 

29,226 

18,137 

6,680 

8,231 

5.381 

54.179 



22,266 
41.662 
79,619 
32,163 
52.805 
47.011 
41,679 
425 
94,191 
68.315 
47.796 

112.297 
23,672 
22,276 
79.627 
24,727 

121.010 
26.959 
60,975 
38,481 



11.206 
13,379 
44.555 
18,088 
49,125 
22.670 
30,705 
880 

sofioa 

25.i 178 
34,403 
56.149 
22,337 
11,139 
27,792 

7.040 
60.525 

8.127 
23.314 
11.890 



2,091 

5,052 

754 

20 

3.355 



419 

607 



257 



l.-..*47 
7.839 
2,616 
1,612 
69 
2,497 
6,008 
329 



854 
30,587 

1,626 

2,324 

1,357 

217 



115 
162 



12,270 



1.140 



1.330 

6.106 

441 

77,243 

2,009 

356 



905 



266 
175 

4.2H.1 



436 
225 



1,975 

1,456 

445 

40 

1.098 



420 
1,000 



316 



13.429 
7.050 
1.962 
1,596 
S3 
2.733 
3,967 
SOB 



4 15 

17.275 

1,937 

1.926 

477 

40 



60 
110 



10.258 

" l.iao 



1,527 
• ;.29i 

950 

38,591 

2.847 

237 



533 



152 

156 

4.791 



247 
57 



Totals. 



8,006.468 



$1,481,810 



1ST. 751 



$ 127,810 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 5 — POULTRY AND PRODUCTS. 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 



EGGS— SOLD AND USED 



Dozen 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Buy 

Bradford . . 

Brevard 

Browitrd 
Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DoSoto 

Duval 

RMamMa . . 
Franklin . . 
i;:i<ls'len 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . . 
Hillsborough 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Jefferson . . 
Laayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

MadUon 
Manatee 
Marlon 
Monroe* — 
Nassau 
Okaloosa . . 
Orange 
Osceola 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas . . . 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . 
St. Lucie .. 
Sumter .... 
Suwannee . 
Taylor .... 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



281.B16 

15.837 

221,024 

10.332 

57.045 

r. i.s io 

12«,880 

68,079 

110.100 

138,492 

106,034 

921.612 

200.3S3 

103.605 

204,983 

52,972 

58,100 

1,480.929 

164.408 

435,471 

200,250 

50.846 

408.047 

94.082 

140.0IH 

129,934 

21.136 

28.036 

19.525 

525.S4N 



130,024 
200,227 

232,1H>1 
73,170 
393,'ll3 
177,618 
279.4*8 
133. 28S 
B00,6SS 
13.-,. 005 

82,008 

813,058 
129,440 

56,486 

08.2*4 

30.S3II 
605.450 
110.231 
110,070 

62.742 



60.345 
17.954 

4.390 
43.318 

3.221 
15.584 

9,910 
36.906 
17,515 
22,716 
62.744 
26.268 
371.855 
63,260 
34.532 
42.045 
11.111 
10.540 
443,727 
32,882 

152,864 

41.050 

8.813 

126,361 

23,070 

28,681 

23,556 

3.250 

6.O20 

4,804 

128.600 



27.012 
30,478 

60. NIL' 

18,624 
80.445 
38,860 
811.S30 
27,397 

176.119 
30,824 
27,106 

203.765 

39.916 

11,242 

11,856 

7.937 

121.050 
20.137 
22,785 
10.764 



Totals. 



11.014.278 



2,950,256 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 6 — DAIBV PRODUCTS. 1915-16. 



COUNTIES 



MILK— SOLD AND USED 



Uulluns 



Value 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Brudord . . . 
Brevard 
Broward 
Calhoun . . . 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dflval 

Escambia . . 
Franklin 
Gadsden — 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando ... 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson . . , 
Laayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy . : 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . . 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm Beach . 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

. Santa Rosa . 
Seminole . . . 
St. Johns — 
St. Lucie . . . 

Sumter 

Suwannee . . 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 



457.166 
11.334 
28,046 

93.526 
10.400 
2:,. 252 
47.927 

175.483 
31.699 

203.500 

205.819 

50,630 

1,689.255 

500.217 
614 

317,295 

123,225 

59.520 

1.444,720 

300,682 

328.032 

58.350 

23.973 

268,110 

106,410 

J 92.457 

20.960 

73 

19.038 

69,400 

316.138 



1 52.991 
338.375 
622.000 
74.646 
166,808 

209.535 
231.255 
140.768 
327.210 
202.500 

37.070 

2,143 

105,909 

17.015 
140.168 

16,655 
804,000 

11.375 
204,763 

55,202 



135,806 

4,470 

4,698 

3:., 555 

4,145 

10,870 

20,005 

35.816 

12,120 

67.164 

112,475 
14,542 

475.080 

157,821 

246 

72.020 

25.268 

21,547 

441,792 
60,127 
96,042 

8,525 
. 9.482 
85,386 
48,8*3 

52,116 

8,351 

80 

5.711 

24,584 

79.138 



44,485 
97.427 

201.197 
29.247 
56,703 
80.145 
93,945 
S9.886 

130.874 

54.023 

13.190 

857 

88,583 

4,584 

43,485 

2,085 

2S2.GOO 

4,272 

66,811 

12.252 



Totals. 



11.091.638 8 



3.394.854 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 6 — DAIRY PRODUCTS. 1915-18— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . 
Brevard 
Broward 
Calboua 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Duval 

Escambia . . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden 
Hamilton . . 
Hernando . ■ 
Hillsborough 
Holmes 
Jackson 
Jefferson 
Lafayette . . 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

L»yy 

Liberty 

Madlaon 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 

Orange 

Osceola 
Palm Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . 
St. Johns . . 
St. Lucie . . 
Sumter 
Suwannee . 
Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 



BUTTER— SOLD AND USED. 



Pound.- 



98,887 

100 

8,095 
20.276 



182 
10.053 
53.83U 

2,706 
61.909 

1,340 

6,910 

5,175 

33.372 

307 

84.232 

24.545 

9.550 

69,0(12 

154.794 

100,589 

10.840 

7,712 
33.430 

2,750 

WfiOO 

30,270 

490 

4,894 

995 

91.030 



84.227 

127,168 

76,170 

8,570 

2,320 

44,480 

14,905 

1 4,06.". 

70.085 

81,186 



54 

l'.7t!il 
7,225 
2.060 
3.505 



8,681 

30,392 
9,143 



Value 



32,927 
85 

3.074 

0,788 



73 
3,474 

28,570 

914 

1S.-1S 

535 

•J.:ir,.-, 

1,660 

10,186 

123 

27,849 

7, mo 

3.597 

27.634 

30.959 

26,970 

3,357 

2.977 

11,583 

1,110 

25,858 

1,839 

179 

3,482 

483 

28,390 



9,857 

31,944 

30,227 

2,910 

1,037 

14.460 

5,970 

5,834 

28.015 

19,712 



17 

3.002 

2,182 

641 

1,048 



968 
9,680 
2.494 



Totals. 



1.560.587 



4S.;.1.M 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 8 — DAI BY 


PRODUCTS. 1915-18— Continued. 


COUNTIES 


CHEESE— SOLD AND USED 


Pounds 


Value 



1 


1 












































• 




























































Mfl 


114 




















54 


10 














25 


8 
















■ 
































































Tr.n 


300 






































r.-j 


13 




















100 


1" 










1.447 


$ Ml 









•Not reported. 
23— Ag-2 




INTENTIONAL SECOND EXPOSURE 
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TABLE No. — DAIRY PRODUCTS. 1915-18— Continued. 



COUNTIES 



Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford . . . 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Citrus 

Clay 

Columbia . . . 

Dade 

DeSolo 

Duval 

Escambia . . . 
Franklin . . . 
Gadsden 
Hamilton . . . 
Hernando . . . 
Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Jackson 
Jefferson 
I-afayette . . ■ 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marlon 

Monroe* 

Nassau 

Okaloosa . . 

Orange 

Osceola 
Palm Beach . 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 
Santa Rosa 
Seminole . . , 
St. Johns . . . 
St. Lucie ... 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 



BUTTER— SOLD AND USED. 



Pounds 



99,887 

100 

8,095 

20,276 



182 
10.053 
53,880 

2,706 

61,969 

1,340 

5,910 

5.175 

33,372 

307 

84.232 

24,54,-. 

9.550 

69.002 

154,794 

10O.5SH 

10.840 

7,712 

33,431) 

2.75(1 

90.200 

30,270 

400 

4,894 

995 

91.030 



34.227 

127,168 

76,170 

8,570 

2,320 

44.480 

14.905 

14.065 

70.085 

81.186 



54 

9.760 
7,225 
2.060 
3,505 



3.697 

30,392 

9,143 



Value 



32,927 

35 

3,074 

9,789 



73 

3,474 

28,570 

914 

18.818 

535 

2,365 

1,660 

10,186 

123 

27.849 

7.330 

3,597 

27,634 

30.959 
26.970 

3.357 

2,977 
11. 5 S3 

1,110 
25,858 

1,839 
179 

3,482 

483 

28.390 



9.857 

31,944 

30,227 

2.910 

1,037 

14,460 

5,970 

5,884 

28,015 

19,712 



17 

3,002 

2,182 

641 

1.048 



968 
9,680 
2,494 



Tolals. 



1.506.587 



486.134 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 6 — DAIRY PRODUCTS. 1*15-16 — Continued. 



CHEESE — SOLD AND USED 



COUNTIES 



Pounds 



Value 





1 








































• 






















































4«fl 


iu 




















54 


10 














23 


8 














































































Polk 


TOO 


300 






































83 


i.i 
















KM) 


to 









Totals. 



1.447 1$ 



•liil 



•Not reported. 



23— Ag-2. 
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TABLE No. 7— lilSCELLANEODS PRODUCTS. 1915-16. 


.(UNTIES 


WO 


OL (Spring C 


IP) 


Fleeces J 


Pounds 


Value 








i 




200 
1.840 


500 

.1.57.-, 


150 




1.450 
























1,712 


9,129 


■■ S"K 








75 


128 


250 






bm 

23 

400 
4.1 IS 


22.744 

110 

1.688 

18,446 


3.003 
88 






402 




4.151 




110 

no 

G10 


320 

100 

1.884 


86 




■_•-, 




• iOt; 






Holmes 


3.638 


10.914 


3 798 




























* 












424 
426 

270 


1.422 
650 
860 


"<l'i 


Lery 

Liberty 


178 
311 




400 
1.540 


:i. ion 
4,628 


300 
1.882 






1.U07 
10.172 


32,415 


071 




10.532 








i.r.u^ 


4.500 


1 "00 








01 


220 


60 








2.850 

in 

10.411 


8.500 

30 

26.582 


2.165 
9 






7.520 






2.305 


0.050 


2 0:14 
































7,605 


27.150 


5 555 






Walton 


0.358 
4.310 


30.696 
13.330 


12.030 
4.767 


Totals 


00.735 


234.645 


< 66.845 



•Not reported. 
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TABLE No. 7— MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 1915-16 — Continued. 



COUNTIES 


HONEY 


Stands 
of 


Pounds 


Value 




214 
39 
60 

267 

98 

360 

-'.516 

37 
209 
176 


2,860 
275 
170 

4,378 

2.250 
4.912 
112,208 
450 
3,009 
5.120 


430 




g 






542 
670 




510 




T.n.'.K 




l.Ol'.i 




434 




542 








466 

161 

1.087 

1,27s 

?43 

25 

n;.i 
312 
480 


4,200 

3.655 

17.145 

12,240 

6.321 

700 

-c,r, 

.-..k.i-l 
5.095 


420 




807 




1.553 




857 




BM 




70 




.-.2 




1.097 




510 








154 
226 
589 
111 
735 
161 
845 


3.520 
2.911 

17.661 
815 

22.865 
1.200 

29.745 


412 




. '.".17 








200 




2.10J 




129 




1.728 








120 
84 


13.475 
1.440 


ni 




247 








171 
770 
171 
265 

2.289 
176 
548 
31 
843 
420 
86 

1.691 

310 

88 

130 

44 

3.942 
978 

1.013 
392 


...873 

10.131 

8.800 

2.510 

18.257 

3.589 

13.570 

365 

48.450 

9.520 

2.950 

5.050 

2.010 

1.605 

1.386 

355 

151.540 

30.085 

18.127 

3.920 


603 




973 




536 




409 




40.9K0 




504 

2.317 


Pinellas 




37 




4. Sir. 




824 




585 




6.867 




940 




230 




i u 




58 




11.869 


Wakulla 


1.929 
1.854 




480 






Totals 


1 25.797 


■ 
623.532 


1 103.626 



•Not reported. 
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TAHLE No. 7— MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 1015-16 — Continue,!. 



TO UNTIES 


BEESWAX 


Pounds 


Value 




770 


* 158 






100 


20 








40 

60 

2,213 

30 


10 




15 




353 




5 








10 


3 








800 
128 
364 
368 
184 
206 

e 


1T."> 




40 




88 




85 




35 




66 




2 








410 


110 








222 
42 
623 
276 
513 


' 65 




13 




148 




88 




117 








260 


67 








405 
60 


764 




14 








423 
523 

2.9r,o 
51 


85 




128 




445 




14 








45 


36 












1,021 
185 


246 




52 
























80 


7 












160 
450 
757 


82 

81 
174 




Washlnjrtan 






TotaU 


14.635 


$ 3.7o4 



•Not reported. 
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Yeab 1915-16. 

Table No. 8 Total Acreage of Crops. 

Field Crosp, acres 1,478,428 

Vegetable and Garden Products, acres 88,955 

Total Acreage in Cultivation 1,567,383 

Table No. 9 — Total Value of All Farm Products. 

Table No. 1— Field Crops » 21.613,300 

Table No. 2 — Vegetable and Garden Products. 10,724.519 

Table No. 3— Fruit Products 13.511,950 

Table No. 4 — Live Stock on Hand .' . 29,869.842 

Table No. 5 — Poultry and Products 4,559.876 

Table No. 6— Dairy Products 3.881.452 

Table No. 7 — Miscellaneous Products 174.225 



Total Values 984.335,104 
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U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

CL1M ATOLOGIC AL SERVICE 

of the 

WEATHER BUREAU 

Central Office: Washington, D. C. 



Prof. A. J. Mitchell, Meteorologist, 
Year, 1916. 



ANNUAL SUMMARY, CLIMATOLOGICAL SERVICE, 
FLORIDA SECTION. 



GENERAL SUMMARY. 

The year averaged above the normal with regard to 
temperature, but there was a marked deficiency in precipa- 
tation, which occurred during most of the seeding and 
growing months; in fact, all months averaged drier than. 
usual, except July, and from October to December, in- 
clusive. Compared with previous years since 1892, only 
one was drier — that of 1895. Spring was unusually late, 
as frost occurred in the Miami section during March ; and 
over much of the section as late as April 10, which broke 
the record for the date of the last killing frost of Spring. 
The first frost of Autumn occurred over the extreme 
northwest during the last decade of October. During 
November it was quite general from the 16th to 20th. 
locally damaging in the southern division on the latter 
date. The highest temperature was 102°, and the lowest. 
21°. As a whole, the year was warmer than that of 1915. 
The Summer and Autumn were featured by several trop 
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ieal storms. Those of especial concern to this section 
occurred on July 5th and October 18th. Both moved 
northwest over the Gulf and approached the coast near 
the extreme northwest portion of the State. The storm 
of July destroyed the bulk of the cotton crop west of the 
Apalachicola River, and seriously damaged cane, corn 
and minor crops. The lowest barometer reading at I'en- 
sacola was 28.31 inches, and the local damage approxi- 
mated $1,000,000. The October storm was attended by 
lower barometric pressure than that of July, the lowest 
record being 28.70 inches, but the damage to property 
was comparatively light. The bulk of the cottou crop 
was gathered during October, the weather during much 
of the picking season being favorable. The yield was 
much below the average of previous years. Citrus ship 
ments were active during November and December; the 
yield was probably somewhat in excess of early estimates. 
Truck -suffered considerable damage from the frosts of 
November and December. 

THE WEATHER BY MONTHS. 

January. — The month was sjning-like most of the time, 
the only cold spell of moment having occurred on the 
18th and 10th, when the temperature was about freezing 
over the northern division. The mean temperature, 65.4°, 
approximated the highest of record for January; the 
rainfall was deficient about 2 inches. The penological 
conditions reflected those of March rather than January. 
Citrus bloom was rather abundant, and vegetation gen- 
erally was well advanced, except where retarded by the 
dry weather. The month was dry and sunshiny. 

Febbpary. — The outstanding features of February were 
the droughty conditions and the high percentage of sun- 
shine. General farm work was well advanced, although 
the absence of rain delayed germination of seed ; there 
were about 15 days without appreciable precipitation. 
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Frost damaged melons, truck, and some tender citrntf 
growth during the 1st and 2nd decades; and on the 27th 
and 28th local frost damaged truck in the southern 
division. The month was the driest February, except one 
in 25 years. 

March. — In contrast with January and February. 
March was much colder than the normal. Damaging 
frosts occurred over all divisions on four or five days, 
extending, locally, to the southern division on the 9th, 
10th, and 17th. As were the two preceding months, March 
was unusually dry, unfavorably affecting truck, corn, 
early cotton, and citrus bloom. The bulk of the month's 
rail fell on the 1st, 3d, and 8th. 

April. 1 — April was the fifth consecutive month with de- 
ficient rainfall, unafavorably affecting citrus fruits, corn, 
cane, melons, tobacco, truck and berries. The month was, 
also, the coldest April in twenty-one years at Miami. The 
date of the last killing frost for the section was broken; 
previously it was the 7th, but on the 10th freezing tem- 
peratures occurred over all districts, except the southern, 
but even there killing frost was reported from Broward 
County, .where vegetation suffered severely. 

May. — Droughty conditions continued up to the 13th, 
when copious and widespread showers began. Precipi- 
tation was especially heavy in the western division on the 
22nd and 23rd, due to a "secondary" that developed near 
the Gulf coast. The rains brought relief to citrus fruits, 
truck, corn, melons and cotton. The cool weather of the 
first few days was followed by much warmer, culminating 
in a maximum of 102° on the 10th. At the close of the 
month rain was still needed more or less generally west 
of the Suwanee River. 

Junk. — Showers during the 2nd and 3rd decades were 
very beneficial to all crops, principally corn, cane, truck 
and cotton. The boll weevil was active over the western 
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portion of. the belt. The rains brought out much citrus 
■June bloom," which had been delayed by the previous 
dry weather. Temperatures were moderate, averaging 
below the normal; the highest was 101°. Although 
showers were frequent, with heavy rain over much of 
the section, the average was less than the normal. 

July. — A tropical storm that approached the coast on 
the 5th, gave heavy rains, which continued from the 3rd 
to the 9th; a second period of heavy rain continued from 
the 21st to the 28th. West of the Apalachicola River 
cotton was cut off 75 per cent, and corn, cane, a»d minor 
crops on low lands were destroyed. Pineapples and citrus 
fruits, however, were improved. The following heavy 
rains for (he month occurred : Bonifay, 30.6 ; De Funiak 
Springs and Garniers, 21.6 ; Molino, 21.0. and Pensacola, 
17.9 inches. Much cotton and corn acreage was 
abandoned. 

August. — With regard to average temperature, the 
month was practically normal. It was much drier, how- 
ever, than usual, although showers occurred daily in 
some portions of the section. Rainfall was heaviest dur- 
ing the first decade; the period of lean rainfall was during 
the second decade. Cotton and corn west of the Apalach- 
icola River did not recover from the disastrous winds 
and rains of July; but cane, peanuts, sweet |>otatoes and 
grasses showed some improvement. Short staple cotton 
opened quite rapidly in the west, and the first bale was 
marketed about the 8th. 

# 

September. — September was dry and cool — a continua- 
tion of the droughty conditions of the previous eight or 
ten months; the deficiency in rainfall exceeded 2 inches. 
A tropical disturbance that moved westward over the 
peninsula on the 12th gave 24-hour rains as follows ■ Jack- 
sonville and Lakeland, 2.2 inches, and St. Petersburg, 5.8 
inches. The dry weather forced cotton to open rapidly. 
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and the bulk of the crop was harvested. Citrus fruits, 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, and cane were promising east of 
the Suwanee River. 

October: — October gave about the normal rainfall and 
temperature. The chief period of low temperature was 
from the 21st to the 24th; the lowest for the month was 
34°. The bulk of the month's rain fell from the 5th to 
the 7th, and 24th to 30th, except that droughty conditions 
prevailed in the western division most of the time. A 
severe tropical storm approached the northwest coast dur 
ing the 18th, doing much damage at Pensacola and vicin- 
ity. The lowest barometer was 28.76 inches at Pensa- 
cola on the 18th. Cane, peanuts, hay, sweet potatoes and 
corn were generally good. Citrus fruits were smaller than 
usual, owing to previous dry weather. 

November. — A month of killing frost and freezing tern 
perature over much of the northwestern counties, witli 
damaging frost southward to interior portions of Palm 
Beach and Broward counties on the 20th. Seed cane and 
fall truck were killed over much of the western and north- 
ern divisions, and vegetables suffered in the central 
division. The month was exceptionally cloudy and wet — 
the latter due, chiefly, to heavy rains on the 14th, 15th, 
16th and 23rd. There were several days, however, with- 
out rainfall. 

Dbcembek. — The wet weather of November continued 
into the current month, although most of the first decade 
was dry, except in the west, where heavy rains occurred 
as early as the 7th. The bulk of the month's rain fell dur- 
ing the second decade. Although the month averaged 
warmer than the normal, it was not without freezing 
temperatures and damaging frost, the latter southward 
to the vicinity of Miami. Frost formed in all divisions 
on the 13th, 14th. 16th, 17th and 10th, except the south- 
ern, where it occurred on the 17th. About 50 per cent of 
the cirrus crop was shipped. 
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COMPARATIVE ANNUAL DATA FOR FLORIDA. 



. 




Temperature. 




Precipitation. 


Year. 


a 

c 
S 

a 


iil 

- ~ O 


■ 
H 

B 


s 

1 

5 


£ 
I 

4 


c 
- b 

= .= _: 

£§S 


1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 


70.4 
71.0 
71.2 
69.9 
71.0 
71.2 
70.5 
71.0 
70.7 
68.8 
70.8 
69.8 
69.9 
70.5 
70.9 
71.5 
71.2 
71.1 
69.2 
72.3 
71.1 
71.2 
70.3 
70.4 
71.1 


—0.2 
+0.4 
+0.6 
—0.7 
+0.4 
+0.6 
—0.1 
+ 0.4 
+0.1 
—1.8 
+0.2 
—0.8 
—0.7 
—0.1 
+0.3 
+0.9 
+0.6 
+0.5 
—1.4 
+ 17 
+0.fi 
+0.7 
—0.1 
— 0.1 
+0.3 


101 

101 
101 
100 
103 
104 
102 
104 
104 
107 
105 
105 
102 
103 
101 
102 
103 
103 
102 
104 
104 
104 
107 
105 
102 


22 
19 
12 
11 
20 
17 
17 
— 2 
13 
12 
15 
17 
20 
10 
14 
21 
20 
16 
19 
15 
21 
23 
19 
23 
21 


47.99 
53.01 
52.51 
45.50 
49.62 
56.69 
48.36 
53.93 
61.19 
58.47 
51.24 
55.79 
48.15 
61.43 
53.76 
49.15 
48-54 
49.52 
50.88 
47.40 
64.88 
48.02 
49.0S 
56.30 
47.10 


— 4.42 
+ 0.60 
+ 0.10 

— 6 91 

— 2.79 
+ 4.28 

— 4.05 
+ 1.52 
+ 8.78 
+ 6.06 

— 1.17 
+ 3 38 

— 4.26 
+ 9.02 
4- 1.35 

— 3.26 

— 3-87 

— 2.89 

— 1.63 

— 5.01 
+11.61 

— 6.20 

— 4.62 
+ 1.53 

— 6.26 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY, 1916. 



Month. 



January . . 
February . 
March . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 
Year.... 



Temperature. 



K3 

60.2 
62.2 



2% 



o _j 



+o.; 

— 3.i 



68.11—1.1 
76.61+0.' 

79.21—0.1 
81.1—0.' 
81.5+0. 

78.51—1.1 
73.51+0.1 
65.4J+0. 

;'61.3|+1.' 

j7i.i|+o.: 



Precipita- 
tion. 



! 



TIF 
1.14 
0.88 
2.29 



sz 



|=T56" 
—2.46 
•2.27 
—0.12 
3.h9|— 0.11 
6.26J— 0.32 
8.02+0.88 
6.07—1.48 
4.95 —2.03 



Average Num- 
ber of Days. 



►.o 



14 

15 

12 

11 

10 

7 

7 

47.101— 6.26J100 



4.13 
3.73 
4.59 



+0.04 
+ 1.59 
+1.98 



- 



a 

IS 

22 

m 

13 
10 
9 
12 
12 
13 
Ifi 
17 
177 



TO 

7 

7 

8 

12 

13 

14 

13 

12 

10 

9 

7 

122 





-a 



se. 

ne. 

sw. 

sw. 

e. 

sw. 

se. 

se. 

ne. 

ne. 

ne. 



7 se. 

67| se. 
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KILLING FROSTS. 1916. 



STATIONS 



Northern Division. 

Archer 

Bristol 

Cai rabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

HlUlard 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Morton's Farm 

Mount Pleasant 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 

Central Division. 

Bartow 

Bassenger (near) 

Brooksville (1) 

Brooksville (2) 

Clermont 

Coleman .....' 

DeLand 

Eustia 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Kissimmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Malabar 

McDonald 



Last 


in 


First 


in 


Spring. 


Autumn. 


Mar. 


17 


Nov. 


16 


April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


April 


l'J 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


16 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


13 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


16 


April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


Feb. 


16 


Dec. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


16 


Nov. 


16 


April 


10 


Nov. 


17 


* 




• 




April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


April 


1(1 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


• 




April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


Nov. 


16 


April 


10 . 


Nov. 


16 


April 


10 


* 




April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


April 

• 


10 


Nov. 

* 


16 


• 




Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


19 


Mar. 


16 


Dec. 


lfi 


Mar. 


10 


Dec. 


17 


April 


10 


Nov. 


16 


Mar. 


18 


De?. 


13 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


16 


• 




Dec. 


16 


April 


10 


Nnv. 


20 


None. 




None. 




tMar. 


17 


Dec. 


13 


Mar. 


17 


Nov. 


20 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


17 


None. 




None. 




Mar. 


18 


tDec. 


17 


None. 




None. 




Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


16 


Mar. 


17 


Dec. 


17 


None. 




None. 




None. 




Nnne 




None. 




None. 




Mar. 


17 


Nov. 


16 
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KILLING FROSTS, 1916 — Continued. 



STATIONS 



Last in 
Spring. 



First in 
Autumn. 



Merritts Island 
New Smyrna . . 

Ocala 

Orange City . . . 

Orlando 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusville 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande . . . 
Bnadentown 

Davie 

Eddy j... 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda . . - 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



Western Division. 



A pahicliicola .... 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Ganders (near) . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 







Mar. 5 

Mar. 10 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 18 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 18 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 17 

Mar. 16 
None. 

Mar. 17 
None. 

Feb. 16 

Mar. 17 



IMar. 18 

None. 

None. 

Mar. 18 

April 10 
tNone. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
• 

None. 
None. 
None. 
Mar. 18 
None. 



Mar. 17 
April 10 
Mar. 17 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 



17 
17 
20 
17 
16 



None. 
Dec. 17 
Nov. 16 
Nov. 19 
Dec. 17 

N'033. 

Dec. 17 

• 

De-. 17 
Nov. 16 
None. 
Dec. 16 
None. 
None. 
Dec 16 



Dec. 13 
None. 
tNone. 
Lee. 17 
Nov. . 20 
• 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Dec 13 

None. 



Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Nov. 

Nov. 

• 

Nov. 
Nov. 

• 



16 
16 
16 
22 
15 
14 

16 
16 



• Record Incomplete. 

+ Data Incomplete, but totals date probably correct. 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1916. 





COUNTIES 


I 

a" 
_2 
9 
E 

> 

4) 

B 


TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


STATIONS. 


03 

g 

a -a 
& o 


a 

a 
S 

S 

] 

a 
a 
< 


s 


dj 

2 


* 

3 


4 


Northern Division. 


Alachua 

Liberty 

Franklin 


92 

io 

10 

46 

10 

16 

15 

176 

69 

222 

152 

126 

210 


31 
7 
18 
28 
18 
25 
24 
24 
21 
8 
46 
16 
18 
33 
17 
21 


m'.i 

71.2 
70.7 
71.1 
68.6 

. 76!6 

69.0 
69.2 

68.7 


• 100 
99 
99 
97 
98 
100 
100 
96 
97 
98 
96 

98 
100 
102 


Aus\ 17 
May 11 
Aug. 18 
Au?. 18f 
June 7t 
Aug. 17 
May 10 
June 8t 
Aug. 15t 
May 8t 
Aug. 17 

Aug. 17 
May 10 
May 10 


2? 


Feb. 16 




Nov 17 


Carrabelle 

Crescent City 

Pprnnndinil 


28 Feb. 16t 

3 | Poh IK 


Putnam 

Putnam 


28 

31 

21 



2; 
2, 
28 

2? 

6 

2i; 


Feb. t6 
Mar. 10 
Feb 16 




Feb.- 15t 
Feb. 16 
Feb. 16 


Gainesville 

Hllliard 


Alashua 

Nil -HU.I 






Feb. 15 




Hamilton 




Johnstown 


Feb. 15t 
Dec 16 


1 ive Oak 




Foh 1 K 




Baker | 


126 


.... | 99 


May 10 .. J 



w 

CO 



Madison 

Melrose 

*• Mlddleburg 

Montlcello 

n Morton's Farm 

,•» Mount Pleasant 

Newport 

Qulncy 

St. Augustine 

SatBuma Heights... 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 

Central Division. 

Bartow 

Bassenger (near) . . 

II rooks villi- (1) 

Brooks ville (2) 

Clermont 

Coleman 

DeaLnd 

Eustis 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

iBleworth 

Klsslmmee 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 



Madison 
Alachua . 
Clay .... 
Jefferson 
Duval . . . 
Gadsden 
Wakulla 
Gadsden 
St. Johns 
Putnam . 
St. Johns 
Leon 

Polk .... 
Osceola . 
Hernando 
Hernando 
Lake 

Sumter . 
Volusia' . 
Lake .... 
St. Lucie 

Polk 

St. Lucie 
Citrus ... 
Orange . . 
Osceola . 
Polk .... 
Polk .... 
Marlon . . 
Brevard . 



143 


17 


163 




14 


16 


207 


13 


15 


2 


306 


11 


15 


15 




2 


10 


65 


98 


9 


14 


24 


192 


30 


115 


30 


40 


4 


126 


26 




5 


106 


24 


66 


1 


27 


20 


66 


26 


25 


3 


125 


28 


10 


16 


43 


18 


65 


25 


227 


2 


... 


5 


28 


25 



68.6 

fiii.ii 

68!6 

7o!6 

69.8 
68!(3 

71.3 

69.9 



70.4 
71.8 
72.5 

84.6 
70.9 

12.9 
72.6 
83.2 

73. 5 



101 

102 
98 

ioi 



94 
97 
99 
99 



97 
98 
96 
98 



101 
101 

96 
100 

96 



99 
96 
98 

ioi 



May 


10 


27 
22 


Aug. 


17 


May 


10t 


25 
25 
23 


May 


27 






26 
29 




Aug. 


14 


Aug. 


17 


28 


May 


10 


27 


May 


27 


27 


Aug. 


17 


26 


June 


6t 


31 


Aug. 


17 




May 


10t 


24 


Aug. 


16t 


34 
25 
26 


Aug. 


16t 


Aug. 


17 


30 


Aug. 


17 


34 


May 


10 


26 


Joly 


19 


37 


May 


10 


26 
3i 


Aug. 


17 


May 


10 


35 


June 


13t 


34 

35 


June 7 



Jan. 18 



Feb. 


16 


Feb. 


16 


Feb. 


16 


Nov. 


17 


Feb. 


15 


Mar. 


17 


Feb. 


15 


Feb. 


1C 


Jan. 


18t 


Feb. 


17 


Mar. 


5t 



Feb. 16 

Dec. 16t 

Feb. 16 

Feb. 16t 

Feb. 16 

Mar. 6t 

Feb. 17t 

Dec. 16 

Feb. 16 

bee. 17 

Feb. 15 

Mar. 17 

Mar.'" 6 



CO 
C3 
CO 



CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR THE YEAR 1916— Continued. 





COUNTIES 


i 

d 
o 

s 

> 
a 

s 


TEMPERATURE IN DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 


STATIONS. 


IB 

«! 
S 

•5 * 

■si. 

si 


a 
1 

0) 

s 
1 


4 

1 
bo 

S 


i 


4-'" 

I 

O 


O) 






20 

20 

14 

1 98 

39 
111 

20 
121 

54 

190 

104 

104 

20 

16 

61 


34 

34 
32 
25 
23 
25 

5 
24 
16 

3 
22 

2 
27 
27 
32 
21 

16 


69.6 
72.4 

69A 
70.2 
72.9 
71.6 

7l!9 
71.1 
73.2 
71.6 
72.0 
71.4 
71.5 


100 
'93 
97 
95 
100 
101 
95 
101 
98 
96 
96 
95 
98 
95 
96 
97 

97 


Aug. 17 
Aug. 15t 
July 14 
June 6f 
July 19f 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 17t 
Aug. 17t 
May 10 
Aug. I5t 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 17t 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 17 
June 2t 
Aug. 14 

Aug. 20 


28 
38 
31 
23 
24 
31 
33 
30 
25 
32 
33 
37 
29 
36 
29 
30 

29 


Feb. 16t 
Feb. 17t 
Dec. 17 
Feb. 16 
Mar. 17 
Dec. 17 
F eb.16 
Mar. 17 
Feb 16 


Merritts Island 






Pinellas Park 


Pinellas 

Hillsborough . . . 






Mar. 5t 
Feb. 15f 
Feb. 15 
Dec. 17 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 16 
Dec. 17 

Mar. 17 






Seminole 

Hillsborough . . . 

Brevard 




Tarpon Springs 

Tltusvllle ....rX.. 

Southern Division. 



to 
-J 

c 



Avon Park 

Boca Grande 
Bradentown . . . 

Davie 

Eddy 

Port Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Nock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key 



Western Division. 

Apalachlcola 

Bonlfay 

DeFuniak Springs. . 
Garniers (near).... 

Marlanna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



DeSoto 

Lee 

Manatee ■ ■ ■ 
Broward ■ . . 

Lee 

Broward • ■ • 

Lee 

Broward . . . 

Dade 

Palm Beach. 
Monroe 
Broward . . . 
Monroe 

Dade 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Palm Beach 
Monroe 



Franklin . . 
Holmes . . . 
Walton . . . 
Okaloosa ■ • 
Jackson . . . 
Escambia . 

Bay 

Escambia . 

Bay 

Washington 



150 


18 


11 


1 


22 


33 


10 


4 




1 


10 


4 


12 


45 


12 


4 


13 


7 


9 


22 


15 


46 


"9 


i 


83 


16 


10 


6 


7 


3 


18 


4 


42 


11 


24 


13 


111 


11 


193 


19 


22 


4 


120 


15 


49 


15 


151 


37 


14 


20 


250 


18 



72.9 
7K2 



74.8 
73.4 



74. G 

76.7 



74.1 



73.7 
76.0 



68 



67 
66 

67 



96 
96 
95 
94 
95 
94 
96 
94 
95 
97 
91 

95 
91 
94 
95 
97 
89 



98 
99 
99 
99 
100 
96 

92 

ioi 



Aug. 17 


35 | 


Aug. 17 




July 24t 


30 


July 1- 


32 


May 22t 




July 13t 


38 


Aug. 17 


34 


June 7 


33 


Aug. 18 


37 


July 20 


38 


Aug. 18 


51 


June 16t 


52 


Aug. 18 


42 


Aug. 15 


40 


June 19t 


34 


Aug. 17 


36 


June 26t 


53 


Aug. 18 


28 


May 12t 


22 


May 27f 


23 


May 27 


23 


...ay lit 


22 


May 26t 


26 




28 


May 27t 


23 


Aug. 18 





Mar. 5 

Mar. 6 

Feb. 28 

Feb. 28 

Dec. 17 

Feb. 28 

Dec. 17 

Feb. 26f 

Dec. 17 



Dec. 16 




Dec. 16 




Mar. 9t 




Feb. 17f 


co 



Dec. 17 
Feb. 16 



Feb. 3 

Nov. 17 
Feb. 3 
Feb. 3t 

Nov. 17 
Feb. 3 

Jan. 18t 
Feb. 3 



t On other dates also. 





CUMATOLOGICAL 


DATA 


FOR THE YEAR 1910. 














COUNTD3S. 


PRECIPITATION. IN INCHES 


en 

t- Q 

11 


SKY 




STATIONS. 


e 
8 

fl-g 

M O 

o 9 


u 

a 

9 
!« 
u 

a 
3 

o 


Si 


J3 

B 
O 

S 


s| 


4 

13 

o 
S 


v. to 
o >. 

a 

* 


h 


0) 

°J 

s >> 

i s 

ZO 


■a 

1 
% 

Is 


Northern Division. 


Alachua 


31 
7 
18 
30 
18 
25 
10 
24 
28 
8 
46 
16 
19 
33 
21 


42.03 

30.12 
43.69 
41.16 
66.71 

46.20 
39.79 
42.85 

43.56 
47.11 

42.10 


9.24 

5.66 
11.00 

8.42 
13.20 

8.00 
8.06 
7.47 

9.42 
12,08 

8.24 


Dec. 

Dec. 
June 
Dec. 
Dec. 

July ' 
• Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

bee. 


0.12 

0.45 
0.00 
0.59 
0.68 
0.48 
0.22 
0.77 
0.19 

0.42 
0.81 

1.14 


Feb. 

Mar.' 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar.' 
April 

Jan. 


85 

46 

121 

131 

96 

129 
102 
127 

85 
97 

82 


190 
100 
172 
102 

81 

139 

io7 


114 
154 
135 
194 

231 

132 

138 


62 
112 

69 
70 

54 

95 

121 






IJberty . 
Franklin 
Levy . . . 
Putnam 
Putnam 
Taylor . 
Nassau . 
Alachua 
Nassau . 
Duval . . 
Hamilton 


•• 


sw. 

w. 

se. 

e. 

se. 

ne. 

sw. 


Cedar Keys 

Federal Point 

Femandina 


Jacksonville 


se. 


Johnstown 


Bradford . . . 
Columbia . . . 
Suwannee . . 


ne. 






Baker [ 21 


e. 



2J 





Madison .... 
Alachua .... 

Clay 

Jefferson . . . 

Duval 

Gadsden 
Wakulla .... 

Gadsden 

St Johns 

Putnam 

St. Johns. . . . 

Leon 

Polk 

Osceola .... 
Hernando ... 
Hernando ... 

Sumter 

Lake 

St. Lucie 

Polk 

St Lucie 

Orange 

Osceola 

Polk 

Polk 

Brevard 








Middleburg 

Mount Pleasant.... 








Satsuma Heights . . 
Switzerland 

Central Division. 




Bassengpr (near) . . 

Brooksvllle (1) 

Brooksvllle (2) 












Eustls 












Klsslmmee 




Lucerne Park 





17 


50.86 


10.26 


July t 


1.06 


Mar. 


103 


118 


64 


184 


BW. 


3 


45.20 


9.48 


July 


0.40 


Mar. 


90 


174 


136 


56 




16 


42.54 


7.00 


Dec. 


0.00 


Mar. 


80 










13 




















SW. 


2 






« • • • 


0%03 


Feb. 


. . . 










11 
17 


48.84 


13.56 


July 


1.42 


May 


91 








nw. 


2 
48 


37.60 


V.ii 


Oct. 


0.40 


April 


90 








ne. 


9 


51.07 


11.00 


Aug. 


0.21 


Mar. 


104 


122 


144 


ioo 


ne. 


25 


43.52 


11.68 


Aug. 


0.51 


Feb.t 


100 








.... 


32 


57.99 


15.02 


July 


1.73 


Mar. 


109 


190 


80 


96 


8. 


30 


41.00 


8.16 


Aug. 


0.14 


Feb. 


120 


147 


128 


91 


ne. 


4 

26 

5 


35.25 


8.89 


June 


0.20 


Jan. 


83 


83 


188 


96 


ne. 


51.72 


1..76 


jiiiy 


0.60 


Jan. 


122 


188 


105 


73 


w. 


24 

1 

14 


38.ou 


6.94 


May 


0.27 


Feb. 








... 




54.68 


8.20 


Aug. 


0.74 


Feb. 


124 








e. 


26 


47.47 


10.16 


July 


0.66 


Feb. 


114 


236 


64 


66 


ne. 


5 


53.96 


9.44 


Oct. 


0.72 


Mar. 


138 


186 


119 


61 


e. 


34 


40.38 


9.84 


June 


0.15 


Jan. 


75 








ne. 


22 


45.10 


10.34 


Oct. 


0.60 


Mar. 


108 


144 


172 


60 


86. 


18 
1 

25 


40.39 


8.03 


Aug. 


0.42 


Jan. 


72 


165 


146 


6f> 


ne. 


47.02 


8.37 


June 


0.39 


Feb. 


73 


174 


99 


93 


e. 


2 


43.67 


8.15 


July 


0.20 


Feb. 


69 






• •'. 


e. 


5 


49.79 


11.33 


Aug. 


0.19 


Mar. 


96 


72 


241 


b3 


ne. 


3 


44.42 


10.07 


June 


0.27 


Jan. 


115 








ne. 


2;. 


48.77 


12.46 


Oct. 


0.15 


Mai'. 


112 




... 


... 


ae. 



eo 





CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA FOR 


THE YEAR 1916 — Continued. 












COUNTIES 




PRECIPITATION, IN 


NCHES 


n 

s a 


SKY 


• 


STATIONS. 


i 

* 
o ! * 

II 

gs 

JOS 


u 

a 

8 

t- 
u 

& 

n 
I 


ZJ3 


i 

a 
a 

a 


11 


A 

a 
o 

S 


ZO 


f 

S. »' 

* s 

u 

II 


Z* 

■S"o 

s - 
Zo 


•a 

a 

% 

M ■ 
>% 


Merritts- Island 


Brevard 

Volusia 

Marlon 

Volusia 

Orange 

Pinellas 

Hlllsboro ... 

Marion 

Osceola .... 

Pasco 

Pinellas .... 
Seminole . . . 
Hlllsboro ... 

Pinelas 

Brevard .... 


14 
38 
33 
25 
26 
26 

5 
24 
17 

3 
22 

2 

9 
27 
25 
21 

16 


40.57 
47.78 
39.77 
48.98 
48.00 
48.62 
35.33 

31.00 
50.56 
37.61 
45.84 
40.02 
42.83 
48.59 


7.60 
• 8.77 
8.53 
9.02 
8.79 
8.31 
6.32 

4.95 
11.15 
8.82 
11.31 
8.76 
9.99 
8.20 


Oct. 

Oct. 

June 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
- July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


0.26 
d.36 
0.39 
0.12 
0.51 
0.28 
0.31 

0.20 
0.44 
0.24 
0.14 
0.29 
0.51 
0.38 

0.00 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Mar. 

Jan.* 


123 
115 
118 
111 
117 
128 
75 

76 

no 

94 

113 

90 

71 

147 


288 
240 
122 

164 

198 
257 

197 
181 
191 
132 
193 
149 


54 

83 

211 

163 

135 

76 

112 
120 
86 
143 
120 
137 


24 
43 
33 

39 
33 
33 

57 
65 
89 
91 
53 
80 

... 


8W. 

ne. 
se. 


Orange City 


se. 

s. 


Plant City 


nw. 




sw. 




e. 


St. Petersburg 


ne. 
ne. 




ne. 


Tarpon Springs 


w. 
se. 


Southern Division. 








Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 

Davie 

Eddy 

Fort Laudeidale . . . 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypojuxo 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Bonlfay 

DeFunlak Springs.. 
Garniers (near) . . . , 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. AndrewB 

Wausau 



DeSoto 

Lee ....... 

Manatee 
Broward 

Lee 

Bioward ... 

Lee 

Broward 

Dade 

Palm Beach 

Monroe 

Broward 

Monroe 

Dade 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Palm Beach 
Monroe 



Franklin 
Holmes . 
Walton . 
Okaloosa 
Jackson 
Escambia 

Bay 

Escambia 

Bay 

Washington 



IS 
1 

33 
4 
1 
4 

50 
4 
7 

22 

46 
4 
1 

26 
6 
3 
4 

11 



13 
11 
19 
4 
15 
15 
20 
37 

18 



46.32 
42.24 
4 1 .89 
57.96 

51.38 
52.43 
57.96 
65.11 
50.81 
33.01 
57.71 

42.68 
48.71 
45.53 
36.12 
24.46 



59.48 
66.63 

71.88 

53.15 
73.29 

59.70 



8.83 


June 


0.12 


Feb. 


104 


164 


158 


44 


7.78 


Sept. 


0.00 


Jan. 


67 


• > . 


■ ■ * 




8.95 


Aug. 


0.47 


Jan. 


74 


222 


92 


52 


10.55 


June 


0.58 


Mar. 


145 


249 


65 


52 


7.90 


Oct. 


0.67 


Dec. 


150 


143 


184 


'39 


12.56 


July 


0.06 


Jan. 


104 








12.57 


Aug. 


0.42 


Mar. 


114 


202 


126 


38 


14.34 


Oct. 


0.33 


Mar. 


119 


179 


82 


105 


10.51 


Oct. 


0.48 


Dec. 


117 


184 


139 


43 


10.89 


July 


0.10 


Dec. 


87 


188 


130 


48 


9.43 


Aug. 


0.56 


Mar. 


114 


218 


60 


88 


10.10 


Aug. 


0.25 


Dec. 


124 


121 


144 


101 


9.90 


Aug. 


0.28 


Mar. 


127 






■ ■ • 


9.01 


July 


0.28 


Feb. 


73 








7.03 


July 


0.19 


Jan. 


108 


237 


85 


44 


7.95 


July 


0.18 


Dec| 


92 


193 


127 


46 


13.41 


Dec. 


1.39 


Jan. 


101 


173 


100 


93 


30.57 


July 


1.47 


Feb. 


77 








21.65 


July 














21.65 


July 


2.01 


Jan. 


78 


• ■ • 






18.85 


July 


1.00 


Mar. 


98 


173 


149 


44 


20.96 


July 


1.20 


Oct. 


62 


231 


41 


94 


10.54 


July 


0.44 


May 






• > * 




1/.90 


July 


0.53 


Mar. 


116 


142 


114 


iio 



ne. 
Be. 
nw. 
e. 

e. 

ne. 

e. 

e. 

se. 

e. 

e. 

e. 
se. 

se. 
ne. 
e. 



n. 

nw. 

sw. 

se. 

ne. 

n. 

sw. 

ne. 



3 

en 



t On other dates also. 



• In February also. 



t in Match also. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


Stations. 


a 

o 

§ 

£ 


9 

1 

S 

a 


d 

33 

c. 
B 

1 


9 
b 
3 
to 
1 

a 

D 


d 

■ 

S3 

3 

f 

c 

a. 


ei 

h 
3 
4* 

i 




Northern Division. 


0.66 


— 2.81 


0.12 
1.15 
1.71 
0.58 
0.63 
0.78 
1.06 
0.48 
0.22 
0.19 
0.19 


— 3.42 

— 2.72 

— 2.14 

— 3.01 

— 2.54 

— 9. 56 

— 2.79 

— 3.24 

— 3.24 


0.38 
1.68 


— 2.99 








1.47 
0.47 
0.64 
0.59 
1.29 
1.38 
0.61 
0.90 
0.90 


— 1.86 

— 3.09 

— 2.06 

— 2.31 

— i!49 

— 2.75 

— 2.22 

— 2.22 






0.45 
0.00 
0.69 
0.68 
0.68 
0.-82 
0.59 
0.59 


— 2.47 


Fenholloway 


— 2.83 

— 2.42 

— 2.60 

— 2.42 

— 2 93 


Hllliard 




— 2.93 








1.08 
1.70 


— 1.63 

— 1.91 


0.59 
0.94 
1.70 
1.14 
2.37 
0.68 
0.56 
1.80 
0.03 
1.78 
1.42 


— 3.28 

— 3.23 

— 2.78 

— 2.91 

— 2.23 

— 3'. 08 

— 2.64 

— 2.52 


0.42 
0.97 
0.50 
1.16 
1.06 
0.40 
0.00 
0.74 
0.85 
1.75 
1.16 


— 2.63 




— 3.23 




3.60 




1.14 


i a 


— 2.54 

— 2.62 




1.261— 2.60 
0.58 




Middleburg 


1.14 
1.77 
0.89 
3.23 
0.70 


— 1.74 

— 2.42 

— 2!96 


— 3 91 


Monticello 


— 2.33 


Morton's Farm 

Mount Pleasant 


■ 4 60 






St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights 


0.83 

0.57 

| 1.53 

2.22 


— 1.88 

— i'.u 

— 1.72 


0.77 
0.29 
0.51 
2.40 


— 2.22 

— 2.S2 

— 2.53 


0.6/ 
0.21 
0.51 
1.73 


— 2.31 

— 2.9i 

— 3.16 




| I.W 




Central Division. 


0.56 
0.20 


— 1.97 


0.14 
0.57 


— 2.74 


1.26 
1.09 


— 1.16 


Bassenger (near) 




Brooksville (2) 


0.60 
0.52 


— "i.'« 


1.14 

0.27 


— 2^96 


1.06 
0.61 


— 1.45 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


Stations. 


d 

o 

CO 

"S. 
8 

■ 
fi 


p 

b 

9 

i 

5 

s 


a 

o 

o. 

1 

£ 


£ 
§ 

I 

a 

s 


a 
o 
s 
3 
c. 

"S 
a 
ft 


I 

s 








0.40 
0.74 
0.66 
2.99 
0.18 
2.05 
0.65 


— 2.63 

— 2.38 

— 2A6 

— 0.81 

— 2.64 


0.94 
0.85 
1.81 
0.72 
0.40 
0.60 
0.57 
0.80 
0.49 
0.22 
0.19 
0.93 
0.15 
0.76 
0.76 
0.99 
1.81 
1.54 
0.28 
0.31 
0.32 
1.20 
0.33 
1.14 
0.24 
1.53 
0.83 
0.62 
0.38 

0.93 
0.26 
1.20 






0.92 
0.78 
1.52 
0.15 
1.78 
0.42 


— 2.14 

— 2.33 

— 2!44 

— 1.61 

— 2.35 


— 1.58 




— 0.81 


Fellsmere 


— '2.35 




— 2.24 




— 2.24 








0.63 
1.33 
0.84 
0.27 
2.03 
0.72 
1.42 
1.01 
0.12 
1.16 
1.08 
0.48 
0.84 
0.80 
0.58 
0.71 
0.27 
0.55 
0.29 
0.51 
1.03 


— 2.30 

— '6!83 

— 2.17 

— 1.66 

— 2.29 

— 2.39 

— 1.44 
1— 1.64 

— i!76 

— 2.31 

— - 2!83 

— 2.51 

— 2.36 

— 1.15 


6.39 
0.20 
0.20 
0.68 
3.03 
0.26 
0.36 
0.39 
0.86 
0.51 
0.63 
0.97 
0.40 
1.20 
0.20 
0.44 
0.93 
0.14 
0.85 
0.95 
0.44 


— 3.21 

4- 6.68 

— 2.73 
—.2.27 

— 2.61 

— 2.41 

— 2.17 

— 2.11 

-^•'2!87 

— 2.19 

— 'i'.u 

— 2.42 

— 2.20 

— 2.87 


— 1.81 


Lakeland 





Lynne (near) 


— 1.98 




— 1.23 




— 1.72 

— 1.92 




— 1.02 




— 1.16 




— 2.06 


Pinellas Park 


— 2!ll 




— 1.82 








— 1.42 


St. Petersburg 

Sanford 


— il98 


TltusviUe 


— 1.78 

— 2.22 


Southern Division. 


0.00 
0.20 
0.00 
0.47 
1.93 
0.40 


— 2.39 

— 2.17 

— 2.45 


0.00 


— 2.33 


— 2.06 




0.121— 2.74 
0.321 


— 1.91 








0.98 
2.37 
0.05 


— 2.131 0.68 


— 1.81 


Davie 

Eddy . 




0.58 
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CLrMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



January. 



d 
§ 



c 

3 

X. 

— 
Q 



iTeBruary. 



e 
1 



n. 



a 
B 



Eh 



March. 



a 

u 

a 

B. 



Port Lauderdale 
Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 
Hypoluxo . . 
Key West . 
Lock NO. 1. 
Long Key . 
Miami (1) . 
Miami (2) . 
Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . 



2.62 
0.05 
1.08 
0.82 
3.07 
1.37 
3.22 



— 2 



1.44 
1.73 
0.48 
0.19 
1.65 



— 2 



20 



3.62 
0.51 
1.49 
1.93 
1.72 
0.42 
1.87 



— 1 



— 1 
1 



01 



3.69 
4.87 
0.28 
0.25 
1.26 



+ 



72 



0.77 
1.01 
0.42 
0.33 
0.64 
0.63 
0.56 



— 1 



99 



0.28 
0.28 
,0.99 
0.80 
0.58 



— 2 



04 



so 
81 



•11 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 

Garniers (near) 

Marianna 

Mollno 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



1.39 
2.23 
2.31 
2.01 
2.43 
4.40 
2.85 
1.72 



2.79 
2.18 
1.58 

i!63 
0.25 
0.58 
2.32 



l.( 



— 2.20 



2.90— 0.60 
1.47— 3.83 
4.24— 2.60 

3.38 

1.671— 3.84 
3.22| — 2.86 
0.781— 3.92 
2.17!— 2.32 



3.05 



1.60— 1.25 
2.34— 1.69 
3.76— 1.45 
2.90 
1.00— 4.29 
2.82— 2.85 

1.61— 2.20 
0.531— 4.83 



— 1.88 



1.79— 3.57 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City — 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

HUliard 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Melrose 

Middleburg 

Montlcello 

Morton's Farm . . 
Mount Pleasant . 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



April. 



a 

«■» 
3 



£ 

- 



Bartow 2.88 

Bassenger (near) 1 . 54 

Brooksville (1) 2 . 39 

Brooksvllle (2) | 2.34 

Clermont I 1.671— 0.33 



— 1.00 



a 

a 
Q 



+ 



1.90 
0.56 
1.04 
1.73 

1.51 
0.71 

2.26 



2" 
SI 
Sx 
IS 

BS 
BO 

31 
63 + 
73 .. 
06 .. 



0.77 

1.80 

0.39 

1.561 

0.18 



2.48 
0.41 



+ 



2.24 

1.87 
0.71 



+ 1.02 



+ 0.30 



May. 



i 



3.53 
2.27 
1.38 
2.51 
5.42 
3.82 
4.94 
3.00 
5.15 
3.73 
3.32 



— 0.16 

— i'34 
+ 0.72 
-(- 1.55 
+ 0.08 

— 0.39 
+ 2.05 

— 6.93 



3.43 
4.87 
3.24 
4.46 
1.24 
4.14 
3.80 
1.90 
3.14 
1.42 



2.15 
6.44 
4.56 
1.67 



6 

3 

'- 
<a 

a 

5 



June. 



a 
a. 



a. 



— 0.11 
+ 1.76 

— 0.70 
+ 0.32 

— 2.89 



— 1.53 

— 2.02 



— 1.25 

+ 1.26 

— 2.06 



4.75 + 1.08 

2.07 

3.81 + 0.29 

4.371 

6.941+ 3.36 



+ 0.02 

— 0.53 
+ 5.21 
+ 1.46 

+ i.Ol 

— 0.55 



5.64 
7.26 
8.63 
5.13 
5.49 
6.24 
6.96 
7.70 
5.52 
7.00 



6.07 
6.60 
5.50 
8.55 



3 

- 



— 3.08 



+ 0.92 



— 0.90 
+ 0.41 

— 0.90 

— 0.54 

— 0.36 



+ 0.09 
+ 1.01 



+ 0.90 

+ 0.12 
+ 2.09 



— 2.56 



5.45- 

8.89 

6.63 

4.401 

4.58— 2.10 



— 1.79 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





April. 


May. 


June. 


Stations. ■ 


d 

Q 

"3. 

"3 
s 


a 

h 

i 

a. 
9 

- 


t 

1 

a 
5 


0) 

3 

at 
a 


a 


9 

3 

9 

a 
B 
3 
E- 


9 
1 

a 

a 

01 

Q 


















1.25 
1.05 
2.97 
4.42 
1.84 
1.41 
3.09 
1.69 
2.15 
2.36 
1.50 
2.92 
1.70 
2.21 
0.70 
2.38 
1.05 
2.59 
3.32 
1.48 
1.27 
1.50 
4.28 
3.32 
0.99 
3.06 
2.51 
1.95 


— 0.84 

— 1.15 

+ '2.43 

— 0.65 

— 0.66^ 

— 0^37 

+ 0.91 

— 0/23 

— 0.48 

— 1.35 
+ 0.41 

— 0.60 
+ 0.57 

— 6^48 

— 0.48 

+ 2.29 

+ 1.21 
+ 0.79 
-f 0.11 


5.04 
3.84 
7.55 
4.85 
4.04 
2.96 
6.21 
5.22 
5.09 
6.35 
3.94 
4.63 
2.97 
5.06 
1.92 
2.64 
4.40 
5.10 
2.14 
3.52 


+ 1.36 
+ 0.34 

+ '6!40 

— 0.11 

— 1.22 

+ 'o!68 

— 0.56 
+ 1.31 

— 1.38 

— 0.99 
+ 0.95 
+ 1.29 

— 0.70 


7.19 
3.79 
5.58 
9.84 
5.75 
6.44 
5.38 
8.37 
6.63 
5.34 
10.07 
6.80 
5.82 
7.04 
5.08 
9.02 
6.34 
6.87 
4.13 
9.37 
8.01 
4.82 
5.70 
2.73 
7.23 
6.58 
3.57 
6.39 


— 0.1* 




2 36 


Fellsmere 


— 46 




— 1.55 
+ 0.34 

+ 1.48 

+ 'i!38 
+ 0.57 
+ 0.58 

— 0.42 
+ 1.56 

— 0.43 

— 39 




Isleworth 


Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Lynne (near) 




Merritt8 Island 








Pinellas Park 


+ 1.22 
+ 0.95 






3.36 
3.19 
2.01 
3.45 
1.71 
1.58 
4.23 


— 6!64 

— 1.21 

— 0.92 

— 0.65 


St. Leo 


— 3.12 


St. Petersburg 




— 1.76 

— 3.36 

— 0.91 






Southern Division. 














4.37 
1.74 
4.87 
4.40 
1.67 


+ 2.42 
+ 2.99 


3.25 
3.77 
3.42 
5.08 
4.93 


— 1.61 
+ 6.39 


8.83 

2.56 

4.19 

10.55 

12.92 


— 61 


Boca Grande 


— 4"66 




Eddy 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA — Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



April 



c 
2 



£ 

9. 



a 

<B 

Q 



May 



a 
o 

2 



- 



0) 

s 



a 
o 

s 



S 



Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



4.45 
5.61 
4.46 
3.99 
1.15 
0.24 
3.81 



0.39 
0.57 
2.41 
1.23 
0.28 



3.31 



— 1.58 

— 1.06 



6.46 
2.53 
5.76 
5.55 
6.54 
2.69! 
4.83 



— 1.36 



+ 0.59 
I— 0.67 



— 2.20 



5.99 
6.08 
2.46 
2.69 
4.11 



— 0.38 



4.49 
9.36 
8.10 
13.54 
8.29 
1.86 
7.91 
0.38 
6.36 
6.51 
3.48 
6.78 
0.46 



+ 0.19 



— 0.53 

— 2.39 



— 1.53 



Western Division. 

Apalachicola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs . 

Garnlers (near) 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



2.88 
3.31 
3.24 
3.46 
2.84 
4.35 
5.56 
4.34 



I 

+ 0.40 

— 0.60 
+ 0.11 

— "«!«7 

— 0.52| 
+ 3.20| 
+ 1-181 



I 



1.91— 1.52 
4.901+ 0.78 
4.211+ 0.14 

2.44 

— 0.67 
+ 1.46 



2.99 
6.30 



0.441— 2.43 



5.70 
4.89 
3.60 
4.74 
3.89 
6.40 
4.99 



5.421+ 2.74! 4.70 



+ 0.78 

— 0.38 

— 2.07 

— 0.96 

— 0.30 

— 0.14 

— 0.17 



4.16I+ 1.02| 3.10 
I ! 



— 1.35 



6.24 



+ 0.50 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





July. 


August. 


August. 


Stations. 


c 
o 

*■* 

a 

8 

■ 


a- 

b 

2 
a 

a 

a 


d 
5 

g 

u 
9 
C 

ft. 


a? 

u 

s 

as 

a 
a> 

Q 


a 

3 

"E 



b 

c 


I 

1 

a. 

V 

Q 


Northern Division. 


6.46 
16.76 
6.69 
1.93 
3.69 
3.34 
12.78 


— 2.08 

+ 6.62 

— 6.09 

— 2.90 

— 3.56 


6.02 
5.74 
4.84 
0.85 
4.96 
4.65 
9.66 
6.62 
7.12 
4.38 
6.76 


— 1.64 

— 'sbTss 

— 7.41 

— 2.22 

— 2.46 

+ 6146 

+ 0.25 

+ 0.55 


3.17 
2.84 
5.06 
5.19 
3.40 
1.69 
6.53 
3.10 
3.69 
2.08 
6.25 


— 3.04 


Bristol 


— 2.24 




— 0.65 


Crescent City 

Federal Point 

Fenholloway 


— 3.44 

— 6.21 

— 5ll6 




8.00 
7.82 
3.93 


+ 0.78 
— 2.27 


— 2.03 








— 2.78 








8.22 
7.49 


+ 0.28 
— 0.28 


2.62 
2.88 
3.63 
3.48 
8.78 
6.92 
6.19 
4.38 


— 5.38 

— 3.78 

— 3.43 

— 3.75 
+ 1.61 

— 6145 

— 1.86 


3.51 
3.27 


— 1.75 




— 2.11 








6.65 

10.26 

9.48 

6.59 

14.21 


— 0.58 
+ 2.81 

— 6167 
+ 7.83 


1.50 
4.40 
3.79 
4.16 
3.88 


— 3.60 




— 1.12 

— 2.76 

— 2.37 


Melrose 






Mount Pleasant 


13.55 





3.75 





2.44 





















3.75 

4.21 

4.22 

15.02 


— 1.50 

— 3.25 
+ 7.50 


2.39 
11.00 
11.68 

2.54 


— 3.66 

+ '6.26 

— 4.50 


4.33 
4.45 
3.64 
4.65 


— 2.16 

— i! 42 

— 44 


Satsuma Heights 








Central Division. 


4.78 


— 2 63 


8.16 
5.06 
3.76 


+ 0.27 
— 5I25 


4.34 
3.67 
4.62 


— 3.67 

— 21-48 


Bassenger (near) 

Brooksville (1) 


5.59 
5.51 


— 4.20 



*. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Tear 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





July. 


August. 


September. 


Stations. 


a" 
o 
•j 

£ 

a. 


3 

E 

1 

a 
a> 

Q 


d 

o 

1 

c 

B 

a 
fi 
£ 


fi 
3 • 

g 

a 
a> 

a 


a 

_o 

3 
*s 

a 

e 
s 


6 
c 

2 

i 

9 
O 


Brooksville (2) 


10.76 
4.55 


— 2. is 


6.47 
4.71 


— '2!82 


5.68 
4.41 


— i'.ii 








7.32 
10.16 
5.16 
4.72 
3.53 
3.79 
6.37 
7.63 
8.15 
4.39 
4.39 
2.44 
5.56 
6.53 
4.36 
6.44 
7.84 
8.31 
4.13 
5.19 
8.55 
4.95 
5.09 
3.72 
11.31 
4.95 
5.59 
4.68 


— 0.57 
+ 3.13 

— 4.33 

— 1.90 

— 6.16 

+ 0.74 

— SL28 

— 1.94 
+ 1.09 

— 1.19 

— 1.57 
+ 1.51 
+ 1.06 

— i'.st 

— 0.43 

— "i*w 

— i.48 

— 2.51 

— 1.79 


8.20 
5.80 
7.08 
9.18 
2.98 
8.03 
3.89 
4.67 
6.54 

11.33 
7.01 
1.34 
3.83 
2.96 
2.29 
6.94 
4.76 
5.92 
5.14 
7.57 
7.88 
3.66 

11.15 
5.94 
2.20 
8.76 
4.33 
6.31 


+ 0.76 

— 0.64 

+ '6.'io 

— 3.14 
4- 0.59 

— i'M 

— 3.12 

— 2.57 

— 3.61 

— 0.55 

— 2.26 

— 1.23 

— i!66 

— 0.88 

■f'i'.n 

+ 6!i7 

— 5.46 
+ 0.92 


6.54 
4.95 
7.68 
5.02 
8.06 
2.29 
3.56 
6.08 
3.09 
4.78 
4.16 
8.18 
7.60 
6.42 
6.13 
4.06 
8.79 
4.95 
5.14 


+ 1.23 




— 1.40 








— 3.21 




+ 0.97 




— 3.49 


Isleworth 


— ii'.ik 


Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

I -y line (near) 


+ 0.75 




+ 1..70 

— 1.19 

— 1.50 




— 2.73 




+ 2.67 




— 2.44 


Pinellas Park 

Plant Citv 






4.66 
3.72 
6.19 
8.82 
3.52 
6.28 
9.99 
8.20 


— 0.87 








— 0.28 


St. Petersburg 

Sanford 


— i!i3 




+ 2.94 
+ 0.64 






Southern Division. 


6.42 
8.02 

5.85 


— 1.87 
+ 0.17 


5.97 
8.38 
6.60 


— 2.93 
+ 0.90 


3.45 
5.36 
7.78 


— 2.77 




— 0.45 


Bsca Grande 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1016, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July. 



d 

o 



ID 

— 

S 



August 



a 
o 

I 



Q 



September. 



3 



cd 



Bradentown 

Davie 

Eddy 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



— 5 



+ 4 



.82 

.8$ 

.50 

.64 

.56 

.41 

.60 

.22 

.89 

.17 

.26J- - 

.49 

.34 

.01 

.08 

.96 



+ 



— 4 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 12.17 

Bonifay 30.57 

DePunik Springs 121 .65 

Garniers (near) J21.66 

Marianna 118.85 

Molino 120.96 

Panama City 110.54 

Pensacola 117.90 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 13.08 



80 



5C 



75 



8.95 
9.79 
4.91 
6.51 
8.22 

12.57 
5.19 
4.08 
5.04 
9.43 
4.45 

10.10 
9.90 
8.36 
4.23 
2.45 



— 0.24 



+ 5.13 7.SS 
+ 24.931 4.24 
+ 14.20 



+12.23 
+ 13.48 
+ 3.63 
+ 10.63 



— 



— 
+ 



+ 2 



5.24 
7.41 



— 2.36 



11 



511 



6.70 
5.34 
7.62 
5.14 
6.81 
4.38 
8.50 
9.96 
4.81 
6.84 
7.44 
4.98 
2.59 



4- 0.03 

I— 0.44 

5.571— 3.67 



— 2 



— 4 



3:1 



72 
41 



80 



+ 5.82 



9.29 
5.04 
7.02 
6.70 
6.63 



I 

— 0.42 

— 0.14 

— 1.80 

— 0.63 



2.65 



4.62 



1.97— 7.72 
1.77— 3.16 
2.03— 4.34 

4.391 

3.151— 2.82 



4.50 
7.20 



— 3.31 
+ 0.05 



2.58 — 2.65 



2.45 



— 4.29 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916. with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



a 
o 

-< 

3 



s 



November. 



a 
o 

I 



- 
Q 



December. 



a 
o 

3 



a. 



a 

a 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ...;... 

Federal Point 

Penholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Melrose 

Mlddleburg 

Monticello 

Morton's Farm 

Mount Pleasant 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine 

Satsuma Heights . . . 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Bassenger (near) 

Brooksville (1) 



2.36 
2.93 
3.91 
3.35 
4.18 
4.75 
2.98 
6.51 
2.04 
2.99 
4.77 



— 0.48 

+ '6!79 
0.23 
0.42 
0.20 



+ 



4.26 
2.03 
1.36 
2.82 



+ 2.07 



+ 5.90 



— 
+ 0. 



+ 1.41 

— 0.64 

— 6^29 



4.67 
3.26 



+ 1.62 
+ 0.23 



5.58 
3.32 
2.01 
2.67 



3.11 + 1 
4.20;+ 2 

1.27| 

1.991— 
3.95| + 2 

1.42| 

2.76| + 



+ 



9.24 

7.51 

9.93 

5.661 + 

5.62 + 

8.42j + a. 57 

13.20 

+ 2.93 
+ 4.20 



4.64 
3.08 
3.02 



6.29 
7.25 
8.06 
7.47 



2.76 
1.58 



+ 2.54| 2.44 

+ 0.42; 1.58 

| 3.71 

— 1.65| 3.16 



+ 1.11 
— 0.96 



9.42 

i 2 . <>s 



+ 4.48 



+ 6.01 
+ 8.46 



+ 0.85 8.24 + 4.92 
— 0.56 8.4l|+ 4.63 

6.65, 

1.70 7.00 + 3.94 



2.33 



3.48 
8.11 
3.73 
5.28 
4.67 



+' 3.1o 

+ 0.90 
+ 1.52 



1.87 



+ 1.52 



1.78 

3.89 

3.91 

2.35 + 0.19 

2.271— 0.38 



i-66 



6.87 

4.33 + 1.65 

8.951 

3.04 + 0.16 
8.41 + 3.81 



3.10 
2.84 
2.97 



Clermont 



— 0.59 

— 6.40 
I 

2.641— 0.90 



3.63|+ 1.85 

2.28| 

9.31+ 7.54 

4. IS + 2.68 



1.95 
1.45 
4.18 



— 0.44 
+ 'i!70 
3.28|+ 0.97 



I 



26— Ag-i. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year IMG, with Depar 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



Brooksville (2) 

Coleman 

DeLand 

Eustis 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth 

Kissiinmee ., 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park 

Lynne (near) 

Malabar 

McDonald* 

Merritts Island 

New Smyrna 

Ocala 

Orange City '..•.. 

Orlando 

Pinellas Park 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 

Titusville 



Southern Division. 

Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grande 

Bradentown 



c 
o 

£ 

a 

— 



9 
u 

3 
*■» 
u 
a 

5 
v 

a 



1.70 



92 
51 

44 

Bfi 
34 

09 
06!.. 
56 1— 
33].. 

12i.. 
in .. 



2.03 
2.12 

1.16 
4.18 
0.32 



1.92 



5.35 
0.38 
2.96 
2.54 
0.39 
0.09 
0.57 



78 

07 - 

84 

94 

77 

78 

10 + 



2.26 



2.87 
2.72 
3.47 
2.02 



2.20 
1.99 
2.63 



November. 



December. 



I 

f 



a 

a 

0) 

O 



c 
o- 



- 



+ 



8.90 
6.62 
7.09 
7.02I + 
2.18 
2.93 
2.94 
6.33 
3.31 
4.08 
3.67 
5.79 
5.401. . 
2.57I + 
4.901 + 
3.89 + 
5.811 + 
5.281 + 
6.30 + 
4.60 + 
6.321. . 
3.02 + 



5.40 
5.45 

1^38 
0.20 
4.61 



0.93 
1.67 



— 1.00 



2.-:;. 

6.22 

5.71 
5.96 
4.341 
8.18,+ 



+ 2.14 



0.20 
2.71 
1.60 
3.02 
3.52 
4.54 
3.01 

i ! 51 



4.2; 



2.62 
6.25 



s 

u 

a 
B. 

a 
D 



+ 



+ 



4.31 
5.41 
2.6" 
2.10 
t.03 
1.80 
1 . 19 
4.41 
5.74 
5.21 
4.17 
3.10 
4.67 
?.22 
2.35 
2.36 
2.56 
6.25 
0.81 
3.61 
2.24 
2.21 — 



o. is 
0.22 



0.53 
1.08 
1.63 



+■ 2.77 



3.86 + 1.41 



3.53 
2.94 
4.05 
4.10 



+ 2.15 
+ 1.29 



+ 2.39 



2.S5 
5.37 
3.08 
2.02 
1.60 
4.22 
3.02 



1.80 
1.87" 
4.90 
2.15 



0.58 
0.21 
0.09 
0.05 
3.77 
1.15 
1.46 

6!l2 



+ 2.68 



— 0.42 
+ 1.78 
+ 0.24 



0.42 
0.35 



— 0.44 



/ 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1916. with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





October. 


November. 


December. 


Stations. 


ri 

O 

1 

c 

3 
u 

a. 


i 

a 

s 

a 


d 

o 

S3 

s 

*5 
9 


B 

3 
■*-• 
U 

■ 

a 


a 

o 

"S. 
g 


s 

3 

a 

n 




5.32 


. 


3.57 




0.61 


• 






Fort Lauderdale 


7.90 
2.05 
5.37 
14.34 
10.51 
3.38 
6.56 
4.06 
5.03 
4.82 
1.36 
4.20 
1 . 86 

6.17 
2.20 
2.30 
3.00 
2.07 
1.20 
3.60 
1.32 


— " i * 42 

+ 0.30 

— 2.00 

— 5.51 


4.55 
3.01 
3.20 
3.30 
5.30 


4- 1.88 


0.67 
2.18 
0.48 
0.38 
0.48 
0.10 
0.60 
0.62 
0.25 
0.33 
3.29 
1.39 
0.18 


+ 0M6 






Homestead 


— ilss 




2.01— 0.35 


— 1.74 


Lock No. 1 

Long Key 


4:25 
1.56 
1.85 
2.44 
5.97 
2.35 
1.59 


— 6.70 
v 


— 1.99 


Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key 





Western Division. 


+ 2.63 

— 0.58 

— 1.27 

— i',94 

— 2.11 

— 0.62 

— 2.7G 


1.50 
1.93 
2.60 
3.49 
2.45 
3.37 


— 1.19 

— 0.81 

— 1.03 

— 6.13 

— 0.21 


13.41 
6.77 


4- 8.48 




-f 234 


DeFuniak Springs 

Garniers (near) 




10.57 
6.77 
9.75 


+ 2!46 




+ 3.63 


Panama flitv 






3.01 
3.23 


— 0.73 
+ 0.20 


9.48 
7.94 


+ 5.31 




2.79 


WausRu 


2.40 


— 0.43 













•Formerly Grasmere. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 



Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1910, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 

> 




Annual. 


Stations. 


i 
1 

a 

•a 

9 

fa 

a. 


9 

fa 

3 
§ 

a. 

& 


Northern Division. 


42.03 


—12.73 














30.12 
43.69 
41.16 
66.71 


— 18 . 41 




— 5.72 




— 12 . 15 












46.20 

39.79' 

42.85 


— 2.55 








— 10.40 








43.56 
47.11 


— 7.33 




— 6.44 








42.10 
50.86 
45.20 
42.54 


— 8.29 




— 3 09 






Middleburg 


— 12.54 














48.84 
















37.60 
51.07 
43.52 
57.99 


+10.02 






— 8 50 




+ 0.85 


Central Division. 


41.00 
35.25 


— 11 54 












51.72 
38.36 






—10 . 89 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 191», with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 




Annual. 



Coleman 

DeLand 

Eustls 

Fellsmere 

Fort Meade 

Fort Pierce 

Inverness 

Isleworth ...... 

Klssimmee ..'... 

Lakeland 

Lucerne Park . . 
Lynne (near) .. 

Malabar 

McDonald* 

Merrltts Island . 
New Smyrna . . . 

Ocala 

Orange City 

Orlando 

Pinellas Park . . 

Plant City 

Rockwell 

St. Cloud 

St. Leo 

St. Petersburg . 

Sanford 

Tampa 

Tarpon Springs 
Titusvllle 



54.68 
47.4, 
53. 9G 
46. *8 
45.10 
40.39 



47.02 
43,57 
49.79 
44.42 
48.77 
40.57 
47.78 
39.77 
48.9? 
48.00 
48.52 
35.33 



31.00 
50.55 
37.61 
45.84 
40.02 
42.83 
48.59 



+ 3.36 
— 0.23 



—11.71 
— 8.14 
—:i-27 



— :.19 



+ 0.56 

— 7. IT 

— 2.44 
—10.66 

— 2.01 
+ 0.56 

— 3.05 



— 6.43 



-11.11 

- 8 82 

- 3.54 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park . . 
Boca Grande 
Bradentown - 

Davie 

Eddy 



46.32 
42.24 
41.89 
57.96 



— 6.63 



—11.26 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Precipitation for the Year 1016, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





Annual. 




d 




Stations. 


o 
Q 

5 

8 

B 

6 

D. 


i 

3 

•a 

i 

9 

O 




51.38 
52. 43 






+ 0.05 



Griffin 

Homestead • 

Hypoluxo 

Key West 

Lock No. 1 

Long Key 

Miami (1) 

Miami (2) 

Punta Gorda I. 

Ritta 

Sand Key 



57.96 
65.11 
50.81 
33.ni 

57.71 



—10.71 
— 5. 05 



42. .6S 
48.71 
45.53 
:<6.'2 
21.46 



—22.? 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garnlers (near) . . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



59.48 
66.63 



71.32 
53.15 
73.29 



59.70 



+ 2.38 
+ 14.38 



— 0.6S 
+ 6.02 



+ 3.45 



•Formerly Grasmere. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916. with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





January. 

i 


February. 


March. 


Stations. 


fj 

s 

i 

a. 
B 

1 


<B 

5 

3 


A 

b 
3 
| 

s 

a. 
S 
9 


1 

a. 

a 


E 
9 

§ 


i 
1 

a. 

a 


Northern Division. 


61.8 


+ 6.0 


56.2' 


— 2.2 


59.4' 


— 4.6 








60.0' 

64.8 

64.8 

64.4 

61.4 

64.2" 

64.2 

61.7 

62.4 


4- -6.8 
+ 7.8 
+ 8.3 
+ 7.8 

+10.3 
+ 8.1 

8.5 


55.0 
59.9 
60.2 
59.6 
56.1 


+ 0.6 
0.9 

-f 2.0 
1.8 


59.0* 

60.4 

61.4 

60.4 

58.6' 

62. I 3 

60.8 

60.8 

59.5 


— 2.6 




— 2.8 


Federal Point 


— 4.2 

— 4.0 




— 0.2 




58.2 
57.6 
57.2 


+ 1.6 
-i- 3.3 


— 4.1 








— 2.4 








61.9 
61.1 


+ 6.7 
5.7 


58.2' 
56.0 
56.6 


+ 1-7 
— 1.2 
+ 0.7 


59.0' 
60.1 
59.8 


— 5.0 




— 3.3 




— 3.2 












59.9 
64.0" 
59.4 
61.8- 


+ 6.6 
+ 9.4 
+ 5.3 


55.6 
58. 6« 
54.8 
56.7 
54.6 
56.4 


4- 0.3 

3.2 

+ 0.5 

1.8 


58.8 
60.6' 
57.9" 
59.3 
59.2 
59.4 


— 3.5 




— 2.7 




— 5.0 


Morton's Farm 




60.8 
62.0 


+ 9.2 


— 0.8 








64.4 
63.2' 
63.0 
60.0 


+ 8.1 
+ *.o 

7.6 


58.6 
57.6- 
58.3' 
55.8 


0.0 

+s2.0 
+ 1-4 


61.0 
60.7 
60.8' 
60.0 


— 1.9 

— 2.6 


Tallahassee 


— 1.1 


Central Division. 


66.8 


+ 6.1 


60.4 


— 2.6 


62.4 


— 4.8 




















Brooksville (2) 


65.0 
68.0 


+ 7.6 


59.1 
63.6 
59.7 


+ 1-6 


60.4 
66.0 
61.6 


— 2.6 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


Stations. 


o 

c 
i 

1 

E 
s 


i 
§ 

01 

Q 


a 

B 

8 
s 


fa 
3 

I 


9 

u 

3 
a» 

09 
E 

s 

s 


B 

a 
•£ 

a 


Eustis 


65.2 

65.9 

68.5 

67.1' 

70.6 

65.9 

67.3' 

67.6 

67.8 

69.6 

64.5 

67.8 


+ 7.0 

4- 7.0 

+ 7.3 
+ 7.0 
+ 9.2 
+ 6.4 

+ 7.8 

4 6.0 
+ 5.8 


60.4 
60.8 
62.6 


1.3 
0.0 


62.1 

63.4 

64.2 

62.1* 

65.0 

62.0 

64.8 

64.2 

65.2 

64.2 

61.0 

63.9 

62.8 

60.6 

61.0 

64.7 

61.8 

64.0 

61.7= 

63.4 

63.0 

64.5 

63.2 

63.1 

61.9 

o2.4 


— 3.4 

— 3.4 








— 5.0 




64.4 

59.0 

63.0 

62.8 

63.6 

62. 9» 

59.8 

62.3 


0.5 

4 1.4 

1.5 

— 0.3 

— 0.6 

— 1.5 


— 3.4 




— 3.5 




— 2.4 






Lucerne Park 


— 3.0 




— 5.6 


Merrltt8 Island 


— 3.3 

— 1.7 




63.2 

64.4 

66.4 

67.5 

66.4 

65.0* 

66.8" 

66.4 

68.4 

66.1 

67.0 

66.4 

66.0 


4 5.9 
+ 6.7 
4- 6.6 

6.9 
7.2 

4- 6.5 

4- 6.9 

4- 7.4 

6.8 


58.0 

59.6 

61.9 

61.5 

62.4 

59.1" 

62.6 

61.0 

63.4 

60.8 

61.7 

61.0 

61.2 


— 1.3 

— 0.4 
4 0.6 

4 0.7 
+ 1.2 

+ 0.1 

— 0.6 

— 0.1 

— 0.5 


— 4.2 




— 4.9 




— 2.6 


Pinellas Park 


— 3.5 




— 3.3 


St Cloud 






4.2 


St. Petersburg 






3 2 


Titusvllle 


— 3.7 
■ 2 8 






Southern Division. 


67.9 
68.5 
70.0 
67.4 


4- 5.4 
+ 6.5 

4 6.8 


64.0* 

63.3 

64.6 

61.2 

63.0 

62.8' 

66.8 

64.0 

62.5 


4 0.4 
+ 0.2 

— 1.0 


64.0 
66.6 
66.0 s 
61.2 
63.0 


— 4.3 




— 2.4 








— 5.0 








67.8' 
73.6 
69.0 
68.8 


4 5.7 




Fort Lauderdale 


— 0.9 


65.4 
65.2 
62.8 


— 3.6 


Griffin 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Tear 1916. with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



January. 



I 
- 
§ 



£ 

3 

I 

C. 



February. 



2 
v 

c 

B 

c 



3 
t 

a 

a. 

s 



March 



2 

u 

a 

a 

o 



o 

u 
3 

t: 



Homestead . 
Hypoluxo . . 
Key West .., 
Long Key . . 
Miami (1) ... 
Miami (2) ... 
Punta Gorda 

Ritta 

Sand Key . . 



71.8 
72.2 
73.8 



72.0 
73.2 
68.5 
70.4 
72.6 



+ 6.2 
+ 6.0 



65.7 
65.8 
69.6 



4.7 



65.7 
66.5 
65.2 
64.2 
69.4 



0.9 
1.2 



— 3.1 



66.4 
65.6 
70.2 



4.7 
2.6 



65.8 
66.2 
61.8 
64.7 
69.4 



— 6.2 






Western Division. 



Apalachicola .... 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



60.6 
60.2 
57. 0» 
59.4 
59.4 
58. 8 1 
60.6' 
58.2 



+ 5.5 
+ 7.5 
+ 5.3 



59.2' 



+ 7.5 

+ 6.7 

+ 8.4 

5.9 



56.4 
53.8 
52.8 
54.8 
52.4 
54.6 
67.2 
53.9 



0.8 

— 0.1 

0.1 



+ 0.3 

1.3 

+ 3.3 

— i.e 



+ 7.7 



60.6 
59.6 
58.2 
68.7" 
57.8 
60.8 
61.5 
59.6 



— 1.9 

— 4.4 

— S.2 



— 3.3 

— 0.6 
+ 0.4 

— 1.5 



Small figures indicate number of days missing from report. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





April. 


May. 


June. 


Stations. 


2 

3 

S 
S 

o. 

E 
a 


a 

% 

m 
a 

a 


9 

u 
3 

E 
B 

c. 

s 

9 


Q 

3 

1 

5 

S 


i 

3 

E. 
d 
P. 

I 


i 

c 

3 
O, 


Northern Division. 


66'. 6' 

65.0 

64.3 

69.0 

67.9 

68.5 

65.0 

68.2' 

67.6 

67.3 

67.0 


— 2.0 

— 2.8 

— 0.7 

— 1.3 
0.2 

+ 0.7 

— 1.6 

— 0.6 


76.5 
75.4 
75.7 
76.2 
75.9 
76.5 
75.2' 
74.8 
76.4 
75.0 
75.6 


+ 0.9 

+ 0.5 
+ ".3 
— 0.5 
+ 1.8 

0.8 
0.0 

+ 1.4 


79.6' 
77.0 
77.8 
80.4 
79.2 
79.9 
77.6 
80.4 
78.5 
79.6 
79.4 


— 0.6 








— 2.5 




— 0.2 


Crescent City 


— 1.2 
+ 0.7 








+ 1.1 




— 2.2 


Hilliard 






+ 0.-} 












75.4 
76.0 
77.2 
75.5 


+ 0.6 

0.4 

+ 1.8 

+ 0.6 


78.0 
78.4 
7.1. • 
78. G 


— 2.0 


Lake City .' 


67.4 

67.5 

66.6 s 

67.0 

67.8' 

64.8 

C5.7 

65.6 


— 1.4 

— 1.3 

— 0.6 


— 1.5 




— 0.5 




— 0.8 




— 1.4 i 77.2 


4- 1 J 79.4 


- l . 3 




+ 0.6 7B.6M 2.8 8.1.2* 


+ 0.9 




— 2.7 


74.8 _ o.B 1 77 4 


— 2.7 


Mount Pleasant 


74. S 
76.4 





78. 
78.4 






* 










• 


Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 


67.0 
67.6' 
68.0* 


— 1.3 

-i- b'.Y 


7;->.:; ; +1-3 

76.1*1 

77.1«| + 2.4 
76.6 j 2.0 


78.0 
79.1 


— 1.0 




67 . | - - 0.1 


78.6 


— 0.5 






Central Division. 


68.6 
69.0' 
68. 0" 
65.8 
71.1 


— 2.7 


TBS — ft 1 


79.0 
79.4 
78.6* 
78.0 
80.6 


— 1.4 

— 1.5- 

— 0.9 


Bassenger (near) 

Brooksville (1) 

Brooksville (2) 


i 76.9 | 

— 2.1 178.0*1 + 1.3 
75.41 

1.3 78 !l ft 9. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916. with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



April. 




June. 



E 

a 



1 
A 
g 

i 



3 

t 
a 



DeLand 67 

Eustis 69 

Fellsmere 03 

Fort Meade '68 

Fort Pierce | 69. 

Inverness j 68 

Kisslmmee 170. 

Lakeland 170. 

Lucerne Park i 70 

Malabar I 61 . 

McDonald | 66 

Merritts Island j 69 

New Smyrna ', 66 

Ocala 167 

Orange City 66 

70. 

87. 

71 



Orlando 
Pinellas Park 
Plant City . . 

Rockwell 168. 

St. Cloud 69 

St. Leo ! 68 

St. Petersburg I 70. 

Sanf ord | 68 

Tampa ! 69 

Tarpon Springs I 67 

Titusville 68. 



Southern Division. 



Arcadia 

Avon Park 

Boca Grane 

Bradentown 

Davie . . . : 

Eddy 

Fort Lauderdale 

Fort Myers 

Griffin 



79.2 


4- 0.2 


80.6 


— 0.3 


79.6 




77.8 


— 1.7 


80.0 


+ 0.9 


79.8 


— 0.2 


80.6" 


0.2 


79.7 




81.0 




80.0 


4- 0.3 


77.4 


— 3.2 


79. n 


— 0.5 


78. 5 


+ 0.1 


78.2 


— 1.7 


78.5 


— 2.0 


80.8 


+ 0.4 


78.6 




79.4 


— 0.9 


79. 3' 


— 1.0 


79.0 




78.3 


— 2.1 


80.4 




79.6 




79.3 


— 0.7 


78.9 


— 0.8 


78.6 


— 0.4 



71.41 — 0.7 

71.1-1 

67.0 I — 3.5 
67.01 



71.0 
71.3 
67.3 



1.1 



78.21 + 0.9 

77.8 I 

75.2 1— 0.9 

75.2| 

76.8"! 

77.8! 

|77.2| + 0.1 
I 75.4 I 



79.5 

82.1 

78.0 

77.0 

78.6' 

79.8 

79.4 

77.2 



— 0.4 



— 1.8 



— 0.6 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued, 





April. 


May. 


June. 


Stations. 


6 

fa 

9 

3 

E 

a 

i 

-- 


a 

■c 

1 
a. 

a 


o 

E 
9 
£1 

1 

s 

B 


o 
fa 

9 

2 

a. 
E 

a 


9 

1 

6 

a. 

S 

5 


£ 

9 
I 

a. 

9 

a 








77.4 
77.2 
78.9 


0.0 
— 0.1 


79.0 
79.1 
82.0 
84.8 
79.4 
80.0 






70.7 
73.9 


— 2.3 

— 1.6 


>*■ 0.3 




— 0.2 






Miami (1) 


70.2 


— 4.0 


76.7 
77.6 
75.0 
76.8 


— 1.9 


— 1.0 








69.1 
70.0 
73.0 






Ritta 





79.0 
81.4 




Sand Key 


77.4 ' 





Western Division. 


65.6 
65.1 
65.8 
63.4 
64.4 
64.2 
66.8 
65.4 


— 2.2 

— 1.8 

— 0.1 

— 1.7 

— 1.9 

— 0.2 

— 2.3 


1 

1 1 

1 | 

76.6 | + 1.6 79 fi 


— 0.8 




75.2' 4. 1.0 






DeFunlak Springs 


7<.2 
73.0 
75.7 
73.9 
77.7 
75.3 


+ 3.0 


79.2 


— 0.5 




+ 1.2 

+ 1.3 

+ 2.6 

0.5 


78.4 
77.4 
81.0 
79.1 


— 13 




— 1.5 

+ 0.1 

9 






































Small figures indicate number of days missing from report.- 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July. 



9 
t 



3 

a 
a. 

a 



August 



O. 

B 
a 
i- 



s 

t. 

a 
a 
o 

Q 



September. 



I 

a. 
v 
O 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City . . . 
Federal Point . . . 
Fenholloway . . . 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Morton's Farm . 
Mount Pleasant 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



— 0.4 



.0 



— 0.7 

— 0.4 

— 1.2 

4- 0.8 



— 1.5 

— b'.V 



— 1.8 

— 0.9 



81.8 

79.6" 

80.8 

83. 4 1 

80.8 

82.1 

81.4 

81.5= 

81.4 

81.8 

81.6 



+ 0.6 



— 0.6 
+ 1.6 

— 1.1 
1.2 



+ 0.5 
— 0.3 



+ 1.5 



77.2 
76.6 
77.2 
79.6 
78.3 
79.6 
/7.2 
78.0 
78.0 
76.9 
76.8 



— 1.8 



— 1.3 
+ 0.1 

— 1.1 

+ 1.1 



— 0.2 

— 0.7 

— 0.5 



— 1.7 

— 1.2 
3»|— 0.3 
4 1 — 1.3 



80.81— 0.6 

80.6'|— 0.3 

82.2>l 0.6 

7181.01— 0.6 



76. 6 : 
77.2 



— 2.3 

— 1.2 



81.8 
82.8'| -+- 



0.3 

1.7 



80.4 — 0.1 



79.4' 



| 79 
81 



79.2 



81.0 



76.4' 
77.4 
78. Y 
74.8 



— 2.2 

— 1.5 

— 0.2 

— 3.6 



76.5 



— 1.1 



80.41— 0.3 
81.4' 



— 1.2 81.8 



77.6 
76.8= 



2.0 



76.5 



— 1." 



— 0.1 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Bassenger (near) 
Brooksville (1) .. 
Brooksville (2) . 

Clermont 

Coleman 



| I 

81.2 1— 0.3 180.6 1— 0.8 

80.8 | I 81.2 1 

80.21— 0. 6J80. 4 I— 0.5 

79.8| I 80.3 | 

82.61— 0.3|83.0 + 0.2 



78.4 
80.0 



— 1.3 



77.9 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



• 


July. 


August. 


September. 


Stations. 


£ 

i 

e 

a 


s 

i 

B 

Q 


a 

c 

9 
■ 

B 

a 

B 
5 


t 

g 

5 
o 

a 


ai 

N 

s 

5 

E 

a 
a> 


di 

& 

3 

a 
a 
& 




81.4 
82.4 
80.8 
81.9 
82.2 
81.2 
82.4" 
81,4 
82.8 
82.6 
79.4 
80.8 
81.fi 
SO.Q 
80.5 
83.2 
81.4 
83.3 
81.8" 
81.8 
80.2 
82.6 

81.4 

81.6' 

81.3 
81.2 


0.8 
0.0 

+ 1.1 

1.6 

+ 0.5 

+ 0.3 

+ 1.0 

— 2.4 

— 0.5 
+ 1.7 

— 1.4 

— 1.7 
+ 1.1 

4- 2.1 

— 0.2 


81.8 
82.6 
80.9 
81.8 
82.2 
81.0 
82.8' 
81.2 
82.5 
82.0 


+ 1.2 
+ 0.3 

+ 0.5 
+ 1.2 
+ 0.1 
+ 0.6 

4- 0.1 


77.0 
78.5 
79.0 
80.0 
80.6 
78.5 
79.6 
79.6 
80.1 
80.6 
76.8 
79 ;l 
78.9 
76.0 
77.7 
79.8 
79.0 


— 1.7 




— 1.3 








+ 0.3 




+ 0.7 




— 0.5 




— 0.7 












+ 0.2 

— 2.4 




79. G -- 1.9 




81.3 
8f.l 
79.6 
80.6 
84.0 
81.2 


— 0.2 
+ 1-1 

— 1.7 

— 1.2 
+ 1.9 


— 1.0 

+ 0.2 




— 2.8 


Orange City 


— 1.9 
+ 0.3 












81.8' 


+ 0.1 
— 1.0 

-1- 0.3 


78.5* 
80.4 
78.3 
80.7 
79.2 
79.6 
78.6 
79.0 


— 1.7 


St Cloud . 


181.3 

— 1.2 SO •* 




St. Leo 


— 1.3 






+ 0.4 
-f 0.3 
4- 0.2 


82.6 
81.4 

81.7 






— 0.1 


Tarpon Springs 

Titusvllle 


81.61 + 0.4 
80.8 |— 0.4 


— 1.0 

— OR 






Southern Division. 






1 








80.8 
83.6 
80.6 
79.6 
81.6* 
81.8 
81.6 
79.2 


— 0.8 j 81.1 [-- 0.6 j 79.4 
| 83.0 j |81.2 

— 0.3180.4,— 0.8 I 78.6 


— (5.8 


Boca Grande . . .'. 


— 1.3 








+ 0.7 


81. 8» 
81.9 
81.8 


| 




Fort Lauderdale 


180.9 

+ 0.7 179.9 


0. 


Griffin .... 


79.4 I '* «• 






■ ■ 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL, DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



July. 



- 

i 



3 

a 



August. 



0/ 

£ 

41 



— 

s 



September. 



— 

= 



a 

- 

O 



Homestead | 80.4'j | 80.8 

Hypoluxo | 82.2 



Key West 
Long Key 
Miami (1) 
Miami (2) .. 
Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key . . 



82.3 
85.0 
80.8 
81.8 
82.4 
81.4 
81.1 



4- 0.7 
— 1.4 



— 1.1 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonlfay 

DePuniak Springs . 
Garniers (near) . . . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City I.« . . . 

Pensacola |79.0 

St. Andrews 

Wausau r 80.8 



81.1 



— 0.8 



81.4 
82.5 
84.1 
80.6 
82.0 
82.6 
81.8 
82.2 



— 0.2 

— 1.3 

— i.'i 



._.... 



81.8 J + 0.1 
81.6 



80.0 
80.8 

81.7 

79.6 

80.6 

80.0 

80.0= 

81.0 



0.0 

— 0.8 

— V.9 



79.9 I-- 0.7 | 81.7 



80.4 

77.8 



— 0.6 181.8 

— 1.9 180.5 



— 2.4 181.0 



— 1.1 



82.0 



T.Vf, 
- 0.2 175.6 
+ 0.9 177.6 



+ 0.6 | 76.2 
0.0 174.8 

179.1 

76.8 



0.0 
-j- 0.3 



76.2 



0.9 
2.8 
0.1 



1.8 
2.6 

o.e 
1.1 



— 1.8 



Small figures indicate number of days missing from report. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916. witii 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



October. 



2 

a 



November. 



I 

a 



9 

s 

a. 
Q 



December. 



i 

s. 

§ 



£ 

a 

s 

I 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ... 
Federal Point . . . 

Fenholloway 

Fernandina 

Gainesville 

Hilllard 

Jacksonville 

JaspPr 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison . . 

Middleburg 

Mont icello 

Morton's Farm . . 
Mount Pleasant 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . 
Satsuma Heights 
Switzerland 
Tallahassee 



70. 8' 
69.6 
70.4 
73.8 
78.4 
72.8 
71.8 
70.0 
71.7 
70.2 
69.6 



* 
— 0.8 



— 0.4 

1.2 

+ 1.2 

+ 0.9 



— 1.4 

+ 0.3 



— 0.1 



70.6' 
70.3 



— 0.2 

+ 0.5 



70.0 
70.2 
71.0' 



— 0.7 

0.1 

+ 0.7 



69.3" 
69.0 



70.2 s 
72.1 
71. 8 ! 
71.7 
70.2 



60.2' 
61.2 
61.0 
66.8 
64.8 
64.8 
61.2 
62.6 
63.8 
61.1 
63.1 



— 2.8 



— 0.7 

+ 2.1 

+ 0.1 

0.8 



+ 0.4 

0.8 



+ 1.8 



64.6 
55.0 
59.4 
60.4 
62.4 
57.0 
57.8 
59.0 
56.2 
68.0 



+ 0.8 

+ 10 

+ 3.2 

+ 5.0 



+ 1.8 
+ 2.6 



2.8 



60.8 
61.2 



— 0.7 

— 0.4 



57.0' 
56.0 



+ 2.3 
0.0 



61.6 
60.6 
61.6 



— 0.3 

— 0.2 
+ 0.7 



57.3 
64.7 
56.6 s 



+ 3.0 
+. 0.4 
+ 2-4 



61.6 
60.0 



57.1 
55.0 



0.3 



+ 



1.2 

1.8 



59.3 

65.8 

63.4' 

63.2' 

61.2 



+ 1.6 60.0 
58.8' 
+ 0.8 I 58.0" 
+ 1.7 55.8 



2.4 



+ 2.2 
+ 2.9 



Central Division. 



Bartow 

Bassenger (near) 
Brooksville (1) 
Brooksville (2) . 

Clermont 

Coleman 



.1 74.01 0.0 i 65.4 i — 1.1 I 62.0 

I 76.5 l 167.4 ! 64.2 

1 74.4'i 1.1] |61.6' 

7S.1I 164.0 '. ' 60.2 

.1 |V '67.41— 0.1163.6 

I I I64.9 , l 160 6' 



4- 0.6 
'+ 2.0 
+ 2 .5 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 





October. 


November. 


December. 


Stations. 


4 

to 

a 

i 


c 

9 

8 
a. 

9 

a 


i 

g 

S 

a 

a 


ft 

b 
9 
t 
■ 

a 

§ 
a 


9 

p 

1 

H 

a 

a 

o 


s 

i 

a. 
B 
Q 




72.8 
73.8 
76.1 
76.2 
77.2 
73.2 
75.5 
75.2 
75.4 
77.2 
72.2 
75.7 
74.3 
71.0 
74.2 
75.2 
74.4 


+ 0.8 
+ 0.5 

2.1 
+ 0.9 

4- 0.6 
4- 0.6 

4- 1.7 

— 0.7 
4- 0.2 

1.2 

— 1.0 
4- 0.9 
4- 1.5 


62.4 

64.8 

68.8 

66.2* 

71.3 

65.2* 

66.9 

67.2 

67.1 

69.7 

63.2 

68.4 

66.8 

61.8 

63.8 

67.0 

66.8 

67.4' 


— 2.0 

— 0.8 

— 0.7 
+ 1-9 

2.1 

— 0.6 

1.0 

— 2.4 

0.0 

+ 1-6 

— 2.0 

— 0.9 
4- 0.5 

+ 1.1 


58.5 
61.2 
65.1 


— 0.2 




+ 1.3 












67.0 

&9.8 

63.2 

64.6 

63.6 

65.7 

6S.4 

63.9 

61. 4 1 

57.8 

59.2 

63.2 

64.0 

62. 6 1 


4- 2.6 




4- 3.0 




4- 2.0 






Lucerne Park 


4- 2.5 




4- 0.2 


Merritts Island 


4- 0.9 

4- 2.8 




4- 0.2 




— 0.1 




2.6 


Pinellas Park 


4- 2.0 




72. 4> 
74.0 
73.8 
76.2 
74.4 
75.0 
74.6 
75.2 


— 0.9 

0.4 

4- 1.2 
+ 1.3 
+ *♦« 






65.0 
65.0 
68.1 
66.2 
66.8 
66.3 
67.3 

68.0 
66.9 
69.7 
66.9 


— 1.1 

0.0 
4- 0.6 
4- 0.9 

4- 0.3 

— 1.0 


62.0 
61.8 
64.2 
61.4 
63.0 
61.7 
62.6 

64.0 
64.8 




St Leo 


4- 1.9 


St. Petersburg 




+ 1.8 
1.8 
1.0 


Tarpon Springs 






Southern Division. 


4- 0.9 
4- 2.0 




75.1 
77.8 
75.6 
75.6 


0.2 

4- 1.5 






— ?. 


62.2 
C6.3 


+ 0.6 




70.0 












77.8 
76.4 
76.0 


+ 1-1 



73.2 
69.1 


— 0.5 


69.0 
66.2 


+ 1.9 


Griffin 


71.4' 





i«— a«-2 
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CUMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature for the Year 1916, with 
Departures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Homestead . 
Hypoluxo . . . 
Key West .. 
Long Key . . 
Miami (!) .. 
Miami (2) .. 
Punta Gorda 

Rittal 

Sand Key .. 



Western Division. 



Apalachicola 

Bonifay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



October. 



i 



3 

as 
a. 

& 



77.0 
78.6 
79.3 
79.4 
77.1 
78.3 
76.9 
77.6' 
78.8 



71.7 
69.0 
69.9 
67.8' 
68.8 
66.8 
69.4 
69.6 



+ 1.1 
+ 0.6 



— 0.6 



0.6 
+ 0.8 
+ 1.4 



+ 0.8 

— 0.4 

— 0.6 
+ 0.2 



November. December. 



I 
I 

s 
i 



c0 

a. 
a 
O 



I 

s 



a. 



72.6' 

72.8 
74.2 



I 



71.9 
73.3 
69.8 
70.6 
73.8 



63.0 
58.4 
69.7 
61.4 
57.0 
57.0 



60.4 
63.0 



+ 0.4 
— 0.1 



— 0.1 



+ 0.9 
— 1.0 
+ 0.7 



— 1.4 

— 2.1 



+ 0.8 
+ 3.2 



67.4 

68.8 

71.6 

72.4= 

69.0 

70. Z 

64.8 

67.6 

72.0 



57.1 
53.7 



55.5 
53.6 
52.3 



55.2 

a. .'", 



0.5 
+ 1.6 



1.0 



+ 1.8 
1.7 



0.4 
+ 0.1 



1.3 
+ 4.4 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Temperature for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations. 



Annual. 



S 
a 
B 
v 



1 

£ 



Northern Division. 



Archer 

Bristol 

Carrabelle 

Cedar Keys 

Crescent City ... 
Federal Point . . . 
Penholloway 

Fernandlna 

Gainesville 

Hilliard 

Jacksonville 

Jasper 

Johnstown 

Lake City 

Live Oak 

Macclenny 

Madison 

Middleburg 

Monticello 

Morton's Farm . . 
Mount Pleasant . 

Newport 

Quincy 

St. Augustine . . . 
Satsuma Heights 

Switzerland 

Tallahassee 



88.1 
71.2 
70.7 
71.1 
68.6 



70.0 
69.0 
69.2 



68.7 



68.6 
63.9 



68.0 



70.0 
69.8 



68.6 



— 0.2 
+ 0.9 
+ 0.4 
+ 1-6 



0.2 
+ l.o' 



— 8.3 



— 0.1 
+ 1.6 



+ 0.5 



Baitow 

Bassenger (near) 
BrooksriUe (1) .. 
Brooksville (2) .. 
Clermont 



Central Division. 
+ 



71.3 
71.3 



69.9 



— e.7 

— 0.7 
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CLJMATOLOGICAL, DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Temperature for the Year 1916, with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 





Annual. 


Stations. 


i 

s 

§ 

s 

9 


V 
£■ 
3 
t 

a 
a. 
a 

a 










70.4 
71.8 
72. 5 


+ 0.4 




+ 0.2 










74.0 
70.9 
72.9 
72.6 
73.2 
73.5 
69.6 
72.4 


+ 1.1 
1.0 






+ 0.6 










+ 0.9 
— 1.6 






— 1 








69.1 
70.2 
72.9 
71.6 


— 1.1 




— 0.9 




+ 1-2 
















71.9 
71.1 
73.2 
71.6 
72.0 
71.4 
71.5 






— 0.4 












+ 6.4 
0.4 






+ O.S 




Southern Division. 








72.9 


+ 0.3 






71.2 


— 0.6 










74.8 
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CL.IMATOLOGICAL. DATA— Continued. 

Monthly and Annual Temperature for the Year 1916. with Depar- 
tures from the Normal — Continued. 



Stations 



Fort Myers . 

Griffin 

Homestead 

Hypoluxo 

Key West . . . 
I xrng Key . . . 
Miami (1) .. 
Miami (2) .. 
Punta Gorda 

Rltta 

Sand Key . . . 



Annual. 



£ 

3 

c 

o. 
B 

e 

73.4 



74.6 
76.7 
76.7 
74.1 



73.7 
76.0 






+ 0.3 



0.0 

— 0.2 

— 0.2 

— 1.3 



Western Division. 



Apalachlcola 

Bon'fay 

DeFuniak Springs 
Garniers (near) . . 

Marianna 

Molino 

Panama City 

Pensacola 

St. Andrews 

Wausau 



69.4 



67.2 
66.6 



67.8 



0.4 



+ ».l 
— 0.1 



— 0.1 



Small figures indicate number ol days missing from report. 
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